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THAT tljc reader may not expect from the following 
sheets what the author never intended, it may be neces- 
sary previously to inform him, that the contents of these 
pages are expressed with precision in the title. It is a 
cirai instant mi detail of the long illness and last moments of 
a State, sman^ whose sentiments and sufferings cannot but 
awaken geneial interest. The public life of Mr. Fox be- 
longs to more important works. Of his private life we, 
lia\e given detached sketches, which will facilitate the 
knowledge of his character. 

It was tlie advice of one who had an unusual insight 
into human character, not to judge of a man till he was 
d)ing or dead. Let me see him in his hour of pain, when 
tlie soul is in its state of contest, and 1 see and know the 
man. 


In the following pages, the reader v\ill see Mr. Fox 
in this point of\iew. Let him form his conclusion; vt 
wish not to bias him. 




TO 


THE mGHT HON. 

LORD MORPETH. 

MY LORD, 

THE subject of the following 
sheets, unhappily but too near the heart of 
your Lordship, irdeems even an unatithorhed 
dedication from the necessity of excuse. If 
your Lordship felt less, it might be ?u cess ary 
for nie to say more. 

The purpose of these pages, my Lord, is to 
give the public a faithful detail if ihe last mo- 
7nenls of your friend — your instructor. 1 had 
almost added, my Lord, if your father. If, 
in the ordinary sense of that sacred word, the 

f 

peerage zootdd not here bear me out, 1 teould 
7nake my appeal to the Roman philosopher . — 

“ Si 



“ cot, et non qui nmbulr.t, clonnit ct edit, 
** paler ille vorus ost, qui animiim format ct 
** instruit ad virtutem et sapientiani.’' 

// iuihrd, (he peculiar peaise of Mr. 
lhaf he iooh pee/ilLrr deli fit in (hose 
Gets \ehieh laii/cd public and private good, 
lie co:,:i:'htniealed zth<// he had leariud. zeith 
as iKiu'h ai'iditp, as that xcilh tcliieh he had 
learned it. In this se:r:e of the :eord. he had 
the spirit of prosilifti'^nt. Vi hat Drpd: a !,tnjs 
of the libt’rtiniMn oj Charles the Second, zeith 
a hind of court I ij ieomj, that he (ooh a^ncatiar 
delifit 

To ninUiply tliro^igli iLt' I.iii.!,’' 

true in a better sense, of Mr. Fox. Pc 
he'pz pp r'.afcsman has ever formed more pc nng 
r lie teas ?iever zvearp of this patriotic bc~ 
r.ei'ozeixe : he had learned if of Mo. IJarke. 


Jf 
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If any one should here object that Mr. Foz 
7?iay have had private and less generous ??ia- 
h'vcs in this exercise of his friendships your 
I.^ori<hip may vind’rate him. Your ample for- 
tune — your noble alliance — your peculiar feli- 
city and modi rati, a of temper — induced you at 
n very early period., (o make your election^ 
and to shun the tronbkd deep of power and 
place. Vi t to tchom has J/r. Foi been a irore 
attentive instructor ? Who has been a mere 
beloved pupil than one from whose active co- 
operation he had to hope nothing. 

I have nidhinti to add but to aeknowlt Jge 
:ny.<.( If, 


Vuitr lordship's obedient. 

Humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 




CIRCUMSTANTIAL DETAII5, 


(fc. (gc. Ige. 




IM 0 life has confessedly been more active 
than that of Mr. Fox. Whatever may be 
the difference of opinion as to the character 
of his politics, as to his views, and their pro- 
bable event — there can be but one sentiment 
as to the occupation of his life. Every one 
must unite in opinion, that his life has passed 
in no ordinary manner. That Mr. Fox was 
not one of those men who are born fntges 
consumerCy to spend their estates, and go out 
of the world with as little consequence as 
they came in. Mr. Fox was not one of these 
B cyphers— 
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Cyphers— -he had not as yet attained those li- 
mits, at which the law's of the laitd, forming 
their estimate according to the ordinary course 
of the human mind, permits the power of 
action, when he became at once an actor on 
the public stage, and entered at the same 
moment into manhood and the public servicci 
It was the custom amongst our barbarous an- 
cestors, in common with the ancient Ger- 
mans, to hold solemn assemblies for the ad- 
mission and enrolment of their youths into 
the class of men ; at which assemblies, such 
as had attained the suitable age, presented 
themselves, when a spear and shield was put 
into their hands, and they were thus, in the 
same moment, enrolled into manhood, and 
the service of their country. It was the same 
with Mr. Fox. He took the spear and shield, 
and stood forth, almost in the same moment, 
a man and a legislator. If the life of such a 
character cannot be indifferent, surely the 
death — the last glow of the embers of expir- 
ing life, cannot but equally interest. If there 
is a moment in which the natural generosity 

of 
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of the human mind more tenderly loves its 
friends, aril! forgets every thing in its sym- 
pathy even for its enemies, it is that in which 
all their power of good or harm must be alike 
extinguished in the grave. There is some- 
thing peculiarly sacred in this word, — it ani- 
mates love, deadens enmity ; and, calling the 
mind to consider the common lot of all, ex- 
alts it above the transitory passions of the 
day. 

It is by such feelings that we have been 
actuated in the following pages. We have 
hence concluded, that even the slight circum- 
stances here related could not but be grate- 
ful to the public, as in many respects render- 
ing a public character more known, and 
correcting errors which malice had spread, 
and ignorance incautiously adopted. The 
friends of Mr. Fox will here learn, that he 
died as he lived, with magnanimity and con- 
fidence. 


The adversaries of Mr. Fox will be com* 
B 2 pelled 
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pelled to acknowledge one important truth, 
that Mr. Fox loved his country, and thought 
anxiously upon its Interest in his last mo- 
ments. 

These are the limits and purpose of the 
following short narrative : many of the friends 
of Mr. Fox were unhappily remote from him 
in the last part of his mortal career. Many, 
though exhorted to hasten up, if they had 
any desire to see their friend once more, flat- 
tered themselves that the danger was less im- 
minent, and that the delay of a few days was 
immaterial. Some of these arrived in the 
actual moment of his death. It will be rea- 
dily conceived that the daily detail of the 
progress of Mr. Fox, could not but be mat- 
ter of the most lively interest to these gen- 
tlemen. The writer of these pages, as in 
some degree connected with the person of 
Mr. Fox, was known to most of his more im- 
mediate friends ; he was moreover on the spot, 
and as such was requested by many of these 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen to write by every post the course 
and progress of the disease. It will be seen 
that he very early expected, what to the pub* 
lie misfortune has now occurred. This ex- 
pectation induced him to keep copies of one 
or more of his several letters. From these 
copies is the detail now before the public 
compiled. 

He hopes that it will not be objected to 
him that what he has related as spoken by 
Mr. Fox, was private, and should not have 
been published by a casual hearer — ^he has 
only to reply, that he is not aware of any con^ 
sequences which the publication can have. 
What he has communicated relates to sub- 
jects assuredly harmless, though from the im- 
portance of their object, necessarily inte- 
resting. 

My personal knowledge of Mr. Fox com- 
menced about seven years sipce, a period of 
his life in which he was seen to most advan- 
tage. Domestic circumstances threw me at 

that 
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that time, into his immediate neighbourhood. 
As I had not there obtained tha/ success in 
my profession, to which I flatter myself my 
industry and long study under a master, cer- 
tainly not the least celebrated, had in some 
degree led me to expect, I had become al- 
most weary of it, and turned my thoughts to 
a very different and more attractive pursuit — 
dramatic literature. 

This was the circumstance that introduced 
me to Mr. Fox. This eminent statesman 
resided at that period at St. Anne’s Hill, 
Chertsey j from which no invitations of his 
friends could tempt him to any long absence. 
— My house was about two miles from 
St. Anne’s. In my walks I daily and al- 
most hourly met Mr. Fox. Between Staines 
and Chertsey is the village of Laleham ; from 
St. Anne’s Hill to this village is a delightful 
walk, by a path across the lields. Mr. Fox 
was almost dail)^ in this walk. I knew there- 
fore where to meet him, and it was some sa- 
tisfaction 
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tisfaction to gain even a passing glance at a 
man of Mr.'Fox’s reputation. 

I had scarcely finished my first drama, be- 
fore I began to doubt that I had mistaken 
my talent, and, in disgust of my profession, 
adopted a kind of laborious idleness, which 
would be less profitable to me than even my 
own narrow business. I thought my drama 
somewhat too sombre for a comedy. I 
wished much for the opinion of a good 
critic — ^To whom should I apply — I knew 
no one — The reader will smile — I sent my 
drama to a celebrated physician now deceas- 
ed ; the worthy patron of my earlier years. 
— I was not satisfied with the opinion of this 
excellent man — He gave it as his decided 
sentiment, that my drama was too grave, and 
would not be tolerated — A sudden thought 
suggested itself, and I sent it to Mr. Fox, 
who at that time was unacquainted even 
with my name. 

I am the more particular in these circum- 
stances. 
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stances, as they bear a reference t« the 
private life of Mr. Fox, and ^hrow some 
light on his character, as a man and a gen- 
tleman. It is from these circumstances, cir- 
cumstances in the privacy of domestic life, 
circumstances which were never intended, 
and never expected to meet the public view 
— that character must be inferred ; the deco- 
rum of life and manners requires some res- 
traint, some dress and preparation, all which 
disguise the man, and veil him from the eye. 
In these smaller circumstances of private 
life, there is no disguise, no masque, the 
mind acts from impulse, and shews itself in 
its natural features. 

I give the letter which accompanied my 
drama, as necessary to explain the trans- 
action. 

To the Hon. Charles James Fox. 

Sir, 

I KNOWfiot how to excuse 
the trouble of the present application, ex- 
cept 
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cept by imputing it to its true cause — a con- 
fidence in your goodness, and general sy?n- 
pathy in the interest of others. 

The Drama which accompanies this, is 
written by a man who is unused to the 
drama, but from long habit and education, 
has a passionate attachment to letters in 
general. May I presume. Sir, to request 
your perusal — may 1 advance one step far- 
ther, and humbly solicit your opinion. 

I am. Sir, 

With profound respect. 

Your devoted humble servant. 


1 accordingly sent my drama, accompa- 
nied with this letter, to Mr. Fox, to St. 
Anne’s Hill. In the course of the afternoon 
I received an answer by one of Mrs. Arm- 
ted’s servants. “ Mr. Fox’s compliments 

to Mr. , and in his present leisure has 

to thank Mr. — — for the perusal of hi# 
drama.” 

C This 
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This note needs no comment. The deli- 
cate benevolence by which an "^almost inex- 
cusable liberty on my part was converted 
into a favour, as furnishing him with occu- 
pation in his present leisure, exhibits at 
once an image of the man both in disposi- 
tion and manners. 

Mr. Fox accordingly read my drama, and 
according to the usual candour of his cha- 
racter, gave me his opinion ; which, as nearly 
as I can now recal to my memory, was, 
that he saw proofs of such ability in it, that 
he recommended me to throw it into the fire 
in revenge for its having occupied so much 
time. I literally took his advice, and by his 
desire gave up all thoughts of the drama. 

From this day I enjoyed the acquaint.nnce 
of Mr. Fox; and I believe it has been my 
own fault, that in point of pecuniary af- 
fairs it has hot turned out more to my ad- 
vantage. 'j’hus far I think it necessary to add, 

that 



that Mr. Fox, some years since, often ahx-* 
iously inquired into the state of my affair?* 
and more than once offered me a loan of 
some amount. Mr. Fox at that time lived 
almost solitarily. I have been at St. Anne’s 
Hill day after day without seeing the arrival 
of a single visitor ; I had almost forgotten 
here to except the late Duke of Bedford, 
and his brothers, who seldom missed a day, 
one or the other of that noble family making 
it a point of duty to make these daily^visits. 

The limits of these pages will not admit 
me to enter into the public life of Mr. Fox, 
but 1 w'ill here and there correct some mis- 
representations, and add some particulars* 
w'hich may not be uninteresting to his friends 
and the public. 

No part of the life of Mr. Fox has been 
30 much a subject of misrepresentation as 
the period of his separation from’ Mr. Burke. 
I can take upon myself to say, that Mr. Fox 
C 2 felt 
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felt this to the last day of his life. Mr. Fox, 
both before and after the public 'declaration 
of Mr. Burke’s resolution, spared no efforts, 
and scarcely any submissions to effect a re- 
conciliation, but Mr. Burke constantly replied 
— "Will he pronounce the renunciation?” 
This referred to a most singular paper, drawn 
up by Mr. Burke, and containing a formal 
renunciation of the principles of the French 
revolution, with a promise that he would 
never ^ain propose a reform in Parliament, 
or the audition of the Test. This paper Mr. 
Burke insisted that Mr. Fox should make 
a part of his speech in a full House. Mr. 
Burke was moreover under some pretext to 
procure a call of the House, that nothing 
might be wanting to the impossibility " of 
future apostacy.” 

Mr. Fox could of course not submit to 
this indignity ; but though the mutual friends 
of both corftinued to interpose ; though 
the late excellent Dutchess of Devonshire 

followed 
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followed Mr. Burke as his shadow with this 
benevolenf purpose j though Mr. Windham, 
the favourite, and almost adopted son of Mr. 
Burke, was here said to have united his ef- 
forts ; all was in vain, Mr. Burke was inflex- 
ible. To one of these applications he re- 
plied in these words : 

My separation from Mr. Fox is a prin- 
ciple and not a passion j I hold it as a sacred 
duty to confirm what 1 have said and written^ 
by this sacrifice; and to what purpose would 
be the re-union of a moment ; 1 can have no 
delight with him, nor he with me.” 

Mr. Burke accordingly adhered to his pur- 
pose. This great man, indeed, carried every 
thing to excess. It is not generally known 
that he entertained the most passionate ab- 
horrence of Mr. Sheridan. It would be in- 
decorous to repeat what he has said of this 
gentleman. Suflice it to sa/, that for the 
ten latter years of his life he made it an inva- 
riable 
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rjabic rule to leave not the apartment — but 
even the town, when he heard that Mr. She- 
ridan had entered it. 

To the late Duke of Bedford Mr. Burke 
wavS, perhaps, equally hostile. He once said 
of liim in a ])ub]ic company, that he gave 
the lie to the line of Pope — That an honest 
man was the noblest work of Heaven. “There 
is the Duke of Bedford,” said he, “ who is ho- 
nest as a Duke, and w'hat is perhaps more, 
would be honest even as a labouring thresher, 
vet is he a man without religion — without one 
dignified sentiment. He purchased the cha- 
teaus and forfeited lands of the nobility in 
France, and then supported revolutionary 
principles at home. He is thought an ex- 
emplary man, because he is of an even temper, 
which has not substance enough to bo ruffled j 
and you call him a patriot, because, having 
that cunning which understands and pursues 
his own interest, he pulls down the liouse in 
which he was born 5 ploughs u]) the garden 

i» 
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in which the spirit of his father still flitted, 
that he might improve his fortune by build- 
ing streets.” 

These conversations and remarks of Mr. 
Burke were invariably reported, or transmit- 
ted to Mr. Fox ; but so permanent was his 
attachment to Mr. Burke, that nothing could 
eradicate it. The friends of Mr. Fox' knew 
this so well, that with the exception of Mr. 
Sheridan they spoke of Mr. Burke at St. Anne's 
with temper and respect. One gentleman, I 
cannot now recal his name, said, in the pre - 
sence of Mr. Fox, there being a private din- 
nerparty at St. Anne’s — that Mr. Burke was 
a sophist, and would be thought nothing of 
but for his dazzling eloquence. iMr. Fox 
immediately replied, that he thought very dif- 
ferently. “ The eloquence of Mr. Burke,” 
said he, “ rather injures his reputation^ it is a 
veil over his wisdom : remove his eloquence, 
reduce his language, and withdraw his 
images, and you will jind that he was more 
wise than he was eloquent 3 you will have 

your 
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your full weight of the metal, though you 
sh; aid melt down the chasing.” 

Lord Holland, I believe, was present at 
this conversation, and going out of the room, 
brought in one of Mr. Burke’s pamphlets, 
and asked Mr. Fox to produce a passage 
which justified this remark, Mr. Fox turned 
over a few pages, and then taking a pen, 
scratched out a few words, and substituted 
others. I do not now remember the passage. 
He read it, however, and every one assented 
to the justice of his observation. 

1 do not wish to trespass upon w’hat may 
be thouglit confidential, and therefore, for 
the most part, will avoid living characters; 
his opinion, however, of one or two, I will 
venture not to pass over. 

The conversation at St. Anne’s once turned 
upon Mr. Windham. Mr. Adair was pre- 
sent, and I believe introduced it by * * * *, 
Mr. Fox said, “ That Mr, Windham was 

indeed 
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indeed a very singular character ; that he 
was almost* the only man whom he had ever 
known who was a thinking man without be- 
ing a grave man — (he explained tliis word 
grave by the Latin term v/r gravis el con- 
slans); a meditating man, with so much acti- 
vity ; and a reading man, with so much prac- 
tical knowledge. He is so absent that She- 
ridan once betted thfit he would introduce 
the Dutchess of Devonshire to him, and say, I 
met Mrs. Windliam by the way, Sir, and took 
a scat in her carriage home, and Mr. Wind- 
ham would not know the difference. Mr. 
Sheridan’s bet was not taken, or I am per- 
suaded that he would have won it. I once 
saw lilm stir the fire, and take the poker out 
of the room at St. James’s,” 

Even during the period of separation of 
Mr. Fox and Windham, the former always 
spoke of the latter in the same manner. — 
He sometimes indeed lamented, when he 
heard that Mr. Windham was uninterrupt- 
edly at Bcaconsfieid. The attachment of 
D this 
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this gentleman to IMr. Burke was indeed ar* 
dent, and the latter re-paid it wKh the same 
warmth. It is indeed not difficult to con- 
ceive that these tw o great men should be thus 
united. 

During this ])eriod, ihar is to say, betw^ecn 
his first separation from Air. Burke, to the 
death of that \cncrable man, Air. Fox w^as 
daily pestered with the most insulting letters', 
with the signature of “ An Elector of West- 
minster.” There w as no remedy for this vex- 
ation. Air. Fox upon receiving the letters, 
would throw them on the table — “ there, are 
anotlier score of electtirs.” He w^ould thenopcir 
them, and look at the subscription; if he saw 
the word Elector — “Here’s more paper for 
the cook,” said he, .and throwing it on the 
ground, proceeded in the same manner with 
all the others. “Lord North,” said he, “read 
every thing that W'as written against him, 
and rewarded those who wTote wittily; I 
cannot imitate him, for I could wish to be- 
lieve that I have no enemies.” 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fox particularly excelled in giving 
the characters uf those with whom l.o had 

lived and acted; he used to say, Lord N 

was sensible only to one argument, and that 
was drawn from domestic life; Lady North 
possessed him under the most passive obe- 
dience. A trick w’as once played him by 
Coio.'icl Bfrrc, during the debates on the 
A.u:erican War; the Colonel had a valet, 
W’ho possessed a surprising dexterity in the 
imitation of hands, ihe opposition were 
eager to del’er a debate, w'hich the ministry 
W'cre as anxious to bring on. The House 
had accordingly met, and Lord North was 
on the Treasury Bench, when a note w'as 
put in his hand. The debate was immedi- 
ately deferred upon some pretext, which is 
never wanting to a Minister. The contents 
of the note w-ere merely. 

My Lori>, 

I MUST beg V&U to make 
a point of being home at five o’clock, as I 
expect my mother to dinner. 

D 2 


The 
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The hand-writing of Lady North was so 
well imitated, that Lord North* was effec- 
tually deceived, and the opposition carried 
their point. 

Mr. Fox has repeatedly said, that he 
never saw Lord North out of temper but 
once, and that was, when a gcmtlcman of 
some importance in his party demanded of 
him in the first place an appointment for 
himselt, which was readily granted. There 
is still another favour, said the gentleman, 
tluit 1 have to ask of your J.,oi-dshi{), the 

appf intnient of . hy, }ou are mad 

surel\-, said Lord North. Ts it net essarv to 
inform you, that that place must l)e held by 
awon.an? Well, my Lord, d tlic gen- 

tleman, 1 Avant it tor my wit.. ; what your 
Lordship has iicen pleased to give me is a 
Jibciu! provision for myscif, but if I have to 
make out of It any allowance for my wife and 
seven children — Allowance to your wife and 
children. Sir! what, don’t you live with them, 
then r said Lord North. No, said the other, 

smiling, 
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smiling, surely your Lodship knew that I 

live v^itli FiBiny D . Indeed, Sir, I knew 

no such thing, re])lied Lord North, and I 
must beg you to j^ermit our acquaintance to 
drop here. 1 regret that, lia' ing passed my 
word ft»r ihe aopoiutment, it is j)ast recal. 
Lord N(.rU: here opened the door, and con- 
tinued bo'.vii till ihc jrcntie.iian had left 
the room, anil never adniiiivd him into his 
house afterwards. 

It always appeared to me that Mr. Fox 
had a very lively regard for Lord North, as 
he never mentioned him hut in a strain of 
eulogy. He said that he w as the most ac- 
complished wit he had ever known ; and in 
domestic life, in the circle of friends 
and followers, when collected at his table, 
had all the candour of Walpole without the 
grossness. He aj)pearcd as if he never felt 
an insult, so immediately did he forgive it. 
His face was very plain, and, his features 
coarse, but his smile was heavenly. You 
could not see him without becoming at- 
tached 
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tached to him. He left all his cares and 
arts in the House of Commons, ' and was no 
longer a Minister than whilst on the Trea- 
sury Bench. 

Mr. Fox received the first intelligence of 
the last illness of Mr. Burke in a letter from 
Lord Fitzwilliam. Mr. Fox was sensibly 
affected. When he afterwards learned that 
it must necessarily terminate fatally, he was 
agitated as with the expectation of a great 
calamity; in this state of mind he wrote to 
Mrs. Burke, expressing his intention of 
passi}!^ through Beaconsfield ; to this letter 
he received by an express the day following 
the answer which follows : 

“ Mrs. Burke’s compliments to Mr. Fox, 
and thanks him for his obliging inquiries. 
Mrs. Burke communicated his letter to Mr. 
Burke, and by his desire has to inform Mr. 
.Fox, that it .has cost Mr. Burke the most 
heartfelt pain to obey the stern voice of his 
duty in rending asunder a long friendship, 

but 
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but that be had effected this necessary sa- 
crifice j that his principles remained the 
same; and that in whatever of life yet re- 
mained to him, he conceives that he must 
continue to live for others, and not for him- 
self. Mr. Burke is convinced that the prin- 
ciples which he lias endeavoured to main- 
tain, are necessary to the good and dignity 
of his country, and that these principles can 
be enforced only by the general persuasion 
of his sincerity. For herself, Mrs. Burke 
has again to express her gratitude to Mr, 
Fox for his anxious inquiries.” 

Thus terminated for ever the connection 
of Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox. Mr. Fox wept 
bitterly when he learned the death of this 
venerable man. 

He continued to preserve during his life 
his early veneration for tiiis great man. — ■ 
When Lord Lauderdale once , said in his 
presence, that Mr. Burke was a splendid 
madman, Mr, Fox said, “ it was difficult to 

say 
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say whether he w’as mud or inspired ; whe- 
ther one or t!ie other, every on<f must agree 
that he is a prophet.” lie not ?ai enemy to 
I'he liberty of mankind ? There is the point 
in dispute, said Mr. Fox ; I know that he 
loves mankind, and has no limits to his be- 


Mr. Fox entertained a very high regard 
for Lord Stanhope, till it was entirely done 
away by an incident which it is not within 
the purpose of these pages to mention. He 
used to say of him, that had he applied 
his talents to finance, lie w'ould have been 
the first financier in Europe. 

The character of a man is best cv-llectod 
from his domestic life. I had at thio period 
an opportunity of seeing him cvi ry day', and 
seldom neglected it ; there was n och uni- 
formity in his life 5 he was a very early riser. 
On the w'estern extremity of St. Anne’s Hill 
is a solitary beech-tree growdng on a narrow 
platform, elevated above the general surface 

of 
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of the Hill. From this point is a most ex- 
tensive view of the Vale of the Thames from 
Chertsey to Windsor. This was a favourite 
spot with Mr. Fox ; he had caused a seat to 
be made around the tree. This was his walk 
before breakfast. 

He was so attached to study, that he had 
formed to himself a certain daily plan, to 
which he adhered so inflexibly, that he was 
sometimes even impatient when necessarily 
interrupted. I cannot give the particulars 
of this plan, though from the frequent recur- 
rence of many parts of it, I Can assert that 
he had formed one, and adhered to it rigidly. 
An hour before his breakfast he always de- 

j 

dicated to one study, the acquisition of a 
new lanffua^e, or the recollection of one iu 
some degree obliterated ; he was Icaniing 
Spanish at the time of which I am speaking. 
His method of learning a language was very 
singular; after one week’s labour at his 
grammar, getting by memory the declinable 
parts, the verbs, substantives, and adjectives, 
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he proceeded immediately to some classic 
author of the language, and he htboured at 
his dictionary till he had read him. The 
syntax he learned by reference as the exam- 
ples occurred. 

After his breakfast he usually read till 
two o’clock ; his rcadino- was in a certain 

cy 

method ; he was reading the history of 
the latter empire, and comparing Gibbon 
■with the writers whom he has quoted as his 
authorities. He used to say of this author 
and Hume, that the one so lov'cd a king, 
and the other so hated a priest, that they 
were neither of them to be depended upon, 
where either a priest or a king was con- 
cerned. Gibbon, said he, moreover, has 
quoted many books as authority of which he 
had only read the preface. He produced a 
singular instance of this, where Gibbon has 
quoted a passage as being in the third book 
of a writer whose work is divided into two 
books only. Gibbon was led into this error 
by the transcriber of the preface of the 

hook 
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book quoted, who, in transcribing the pas- 
sage, has Tnade the same error, 

Mr. Fox disliked the florid stile and ver- 
biage of Gibbon as much as he approved his 
historic concentration. He thinks like Ta- 
citus, said he, and writes like Curtius. In 
many parts of the Gibbon, which he used, 
he had obliterated the unnecessary words 
with a pen ; this was a practice very frequent 
with him. His Gibbon would be curious 
and interesting to the public. 1 believe 
it is in the possession of Lord Lau- 
derdale. 

Mr. Fox’s bookseller sent Godwin’s Po- 
litical Justice to him; Mr. Fox read about 
half a dozen pages in the middle of the 
book ; his practice with regard to modern 
books before he gave them a reading. 
Godwin did not suit him ; he did what 
he had seldom done before, returned it to 
his bookseller. 
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Adam Smith was likewise a favourite 
elemental book ; but he used to 6bscrvc of 
him, that he was tedious, formal beyond the 
necessity of his work, and too fond of deduc- 
tion where there was notljing to deduce ; he 
proves where no one can doubt ■, and enters 
■upon a chain of reasoning lo produce a most 
unmeaning result. He used to say, that how- 
ever close and dry he had written, one half 
of his book might be omitted w’ith much be- 
nefit to the subject. He spoke with con- 
tempt of the w orks of Turgot. He said that 
the French had not liberty enough to under- 
stand finance and political economy. FJe 
spoke with respect of Henry’s History of 
England, but oiten expressed his surprise at 
Belsham’s George the I’ltird — “ 'i hat a man 
with liis eyes open would wnitc in this man- 
ner!” said he. 

Air. Fox was not a modern philosopher: 
however singular, he held them in hearty 
coritempt 3 a contempt most significantly ex- 
pressed by never reading their wmrks. Air. 

Fox 
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Fox was not an Infidel, but he had his own 
religion. Jtfc once said of Dunning, that he 
was the most profligate Christian, and Chris- 
tian profligate, that had ever lived. Dunning 
used to say, that no such written evidence of 
acts so remote existed as the Four Gospels ; 
that they would be good evidence in a court 
of justice, and before a common jury. When 
the difierence of the narrative of the same 
events was objected, Mr. Dunning said, let 
two persons relate the circumstances of the 
battle of Minden, one just coming from the 
battle, and one who was equally present at 
the battle, and related it ten years afterwards, 
and reconcile them if you can. Mr. Fox said 
that Dunning liad the strongest head of any 
lawyer within his memory. 


It was at this period that Mr. Fox received 
an admonitory letter from one of the most ce- 
lebrated men in England. The subject of 
this letter was very singular. The letter was 
very long; 1 should think that it will be pub- 
lished. Mr. Fox returned rather a short and 
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laconic answer — “ It is written with sincerity 
and good meaning,” said he. 

Mr. Fox said that he had to reproach 

with nothing but his want of sincerity. 

He had insinuated, and carefully cultivated in 
the mind of the King, a suspicion of Mr. 
Fox, and then produced this aversion of his 
Majesty, as the cause of his conduct. — 
Mr. Fox, however, wc have reason to be- 
lieve, was here unjust, it is certain, that the 
King at one time had a most decided aversion 
even to the person of Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox had every paper morning and 
evening ; the Chronicle, of course, was his 
iavtjuritc. 1 cannot say that he ever wrote 
any thing in this journal, though 1 have occa- 
r-ionally read his \ery words, and frequently 
thought that I could recognise his stile. 

The mornirig passed away In this manner. 
Mr. Fox usually walked to Chertsey, and 
thence to Laleham, across the fields, and 
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when weary, returned to dinner. There was- 
very seldorn any company. The Duke of 
Bedford was sometimes at table, but most 
frequently no one but Mr. Fox and Mrs. 
Armsted. The dinner was invariably very 
simple, that of a private country gentleman. 
I do not think that Mr. Fox lived at the ex- 
pence of seven hundred per mmum. Wijie 
indeed cost him nothing, as at the earnest 
request of one of his ardent admirers, a wine 
merchant, he permitted him to supply his 
table, and the merchant could never be per- 
suaded to produce his bill. 

Mr. Fox enjoyed his tea, by his own con- 
fession, more than his breakfast c.r dinner. — 
A novel was invariably on his Ica-lable; 
sometimes Mrs. Armsted read, sometimes the 
Duke of Bedlord, and sometimes Mr. Fox. 
I was present when Camilla arrived from 
London ; Mr. Fox was at dinner, and v as 
eager to begin the book immediately; iMrs. 
Armsted took it from him, laughing, and said 
tliat he must be regular, and wait till tea. — 

The 
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The books were accordingly given to a ser- 
vant, and ordered to the tea-room. The 
wished-for moment arrived, Mrs. Armsted 
commenced : it was pleasing to see the in- 
terest with which Mr. Fox heard this work. 
He WQuld here and there, however, say. 

That’s a vile word — that’s used in the wrong 
sense — that’s an ungraceful imitation of Dr. 
Johnson.” 

In this manner passed away day after day 
in tranquil retirement. I have reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Fox wrote very little, and can 
almost take upon me to assert, that his history 
of the Revolution, as it has been called, ex- 
isted only in idea. Mr. Fox certainly said that 
no reign was so unsatisfactorily written as 
that of William the Third. But I do not be- 
lieve that he ever entertained any intention of 
writing it himself. 

Mr. Fox did not retire to his bed till a very 
late hour. In summer he walked much in the 
evening. Fie bathed daily, plunged at once 
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into the river, and remained for a very 
short time.' He was an excellent swim- 
mer, and bathing from a schoolboy was his 
delight. 

Mr. Fox had a kind of singular taste for 
music ; in this alone he was totally without 
judgment. Old tunes were such as alone 
pleased him. He said that no Opera was 
equal to Inkle and Yarico. Some one hap- 
pening to mention the Beggar’s Opera, he 
said, certainly, I will except that. The 
Beggar's Opera is the wittiest drama on the 
stage : the wit is simple, intelligible, and 
appeals alike to every one. 

Mr, Fox said that Mr, Burke had once 
written a tragedy, and that he had seen two 
or three speeches. The imagery was in the 
character of Mr. Burke, splendid and just, 
but the structure of the versification was 
heavy, and the diction rather rhetorical than 
poetical, Mr. Fox asked Mr. Burke whe- 
ther Garrick had ever seen it.^ Mr. Burke 
F said. 
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said, No, — that he had the follv indeed .to 

write it, but the wit to keep it td himself.” 

The intimate connexion between Mr. Fox 
and the late Marquis of Lansdown, was only 
within about two years of the death of that 
nobleman. The late Marquis then sedu- 
lously cultivated the acquaintance of Mr. Fox. 
Previous to this period, notwithstanding their 
seeming concurrence, there was something of 
distance between them. Tlie Marquis had 
some jealousy of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Fox had 
certainly not the best opinion of the sincerity 
of the Marquis. The late Marquis of Lans- 
down w'as indeed any thing but an amiable 
character. Let it be here observed, that we 
do not speak of him in a moral point of 
view ; but as he was in domestic life. He was 
a most singular mixture of the courtier and the 
philosopher : of the dilettanti and statesman. 
With great pride he was occasionally as 
familiar, and ostentatiously condescending, 
as a French pc Lit mail re and at other times he 
was not to be seen for days together. He was 
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alternateir an oracle and a punchinello. He 
purchasedVjooks which he never read, and 
lived only to execute a design which he never 
began : he was any thing but a great man. 
We speak not this to offend, but to correct a 
prevalent error. 

As to Lord Henry Petty, he has nothing of 
his father but his formality; he has much in- 
dustry, sufficient gravity, and a clear and so- 
lid judgment ; but somewhat too much pom- 
posity, elevating little things into import- 
ance ; he will doubtless improve, as he is not 
without the principles of excellence. Mr. 
Fox was much attached to him as a pupil. 

Air. Fox held an opinion of Bonaparte, in 
which not many will agree wdth him. I here 
speak with regret. Air, Burke, speaking of 
the French revolution, said that it had not only 
shaken all Europe, but almost every man in- 
dividually ; that it had shaken Mr. Fox till 
it had shaken his heart in the wrong place. — 
Ferhaps this was somewhat too severe, but 
F2 the 
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the best friends of Mr. Fox, without the 
slightest suspicion of his loyalty, cannot deny 
that he had this French bias. 

Mr. Fox said of Bonaparte, that he was a 
man as magnificent in his means, as in his 
ends -j that he was a most decided character, 
and would hold his purpose with more con- 
stancy, and through a longer interval, than 
was imagined i that his views were not 
directed to this kingdom; that he looked 
only to the continent. That his commercial 
enmity was but a temporary measure, and 
never intended to be acted upon as perma- 
nent policy. 

It is not, however, within the purpose of 
these sheets, to enter into any political dis- 
cussions: suffice it here to say, that Mr. 
Fox had become passionately attached to 
peace. If there are .some of the readers of 
these pages who should deem this anxiety to 
restore the peace of nations to be a shade in 
his character, we must refer them for his rea- 
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«ons to h% parliamentary speeches. It may 
be remark^ here, however, that the natural 
disposition of Mr, Fox, had probably some 
part in this pacific propensity. 

The peace of Amiens enabled Mr. Fox to 
visit France, and he eagerly seized the op- 
portunity. His arrival at Paris was notified 
in the Moniteur. Every one hastened to hail 
the English patriot. On the day after his 
arrival, he received a note from General San- 
terre, of which the following is a literal 
translation : — 


To Mr. Fox, 

GENERAL Santerre has the honour of 
expressing the emotion with which he has 
now learned the arrival of Mr. Fox. Gene- 
ral Santerre requests the permission of per- 
sonally testifying his respect for the patriot 
of England, and, by example, the benefac- 
tor of the human race——.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fox, in Paris, was as good^ French- 
man as General Santerre. FK; returned 
therefore an immediate answer : 

To General Santerre. 

“ MR. FOX has the honour of expressing 
to General Santerre the emotion of satisfac- 
tion with which he has learned the esteem 
of a man such as General Santerre. Mr. 
Fox flatters himself that General Santerre 
will pardon his abruptness, if Mr. F. should 
call at the General’s hotel in the course of the 
morning.” 

Mr. Fox had scarcely received and an- 
swered the note of General Santerre, when 
he received another from Barrerc, with ex- 
pressions of equal esteem, veneration, &c. 

This was followed by addresses from all 
the learned and public bodies, all hailing him 
by the same term — the benefactor of the hu- 
man race, and English patriot. It would have 
been no reasonable subject of surprise, if such 

general 
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general ^ttery had even elevated Mr. Fox 
from his sest-recollection ; but Mr. Fox took 
it all in good part, and valued it at its real 
worth. He visited every one to whom he 
was invited, and as he was invited every 
where, his circle of acquaintance was very 
extensive. He has bince frequently men- 
tioned with much satisfaction the opportu- 
nity he thus p.jssessed of seeing and studying 
many of the most eminent characters of the 
revolution. 

Mr. Fox was received at the French 
Court with the same distinguishing homage 
to his genius and patriotism. The First 
Consul, now Emperor, said in public, that 
if the then English ministers had been such 
men as Mr. Fox, England and France mif^ht 
remain at eternal peace, and mutually con- 
cur to the happiness of each other. It is not 
to our present purpose to question this po- 
sition of His Imperial Majesty^ Bonaparte 
had certainly a very superior esteem for Mr. 
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Fox, and seized with ostentation tevery op- 
portunity of publicly testifying it. 

Mr. Fox had thus an opportunity of ac- 
quiring a kind of knowledge which he turn- 
ed to much advantage upon his return to 
England, and had he lived longer, the pub- 
lic might have reaped the benefit of his 
intimacy with the details of the French ad- 
ministration. I can assert it as a fact well 
known to many gentlemen at that time at 
Paris, that Mr. Fox was himself concerned in 
many of the internal arrangements of the 
French government. He explained to the 
French ministry the English law of the Li- 
berty of the Press, and assisted them in the 
formation of the civil code, to adapt it to the 
circumstances of France at that period. 

It was indeed at that period the fashion to 
talk of Mr. Fox; his dress, his manner of 
speaking, even his dinners were imitated; 
and the beaux of Paris exhibited a curious 
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contrast bei pveen what they were, and what 
they endej ^ured to appear. It was the 
fashion to be a thinking man, to think like 
Fox ; the Parisian coxcombs therefore ei> 
deavoured to model their faces and features 
to this character. 

Mr. Fox always recalled this period of his 
life with satisfaction ; he used to say that he 
had learned more of the French character 
during this short tour, than in his former 
longer travels: perhaps he not only saw' 
more, and in different points of view, but, 
possessing a greater maturity of judgment, 
formed more solid estimates. It is doubtless 
one thing to travel from puerile curiosity, 
and another to form the mind. 

It was not only amongst Generals and 
Statesmen that Mr. Fox w^as received with 
these flattering distinctions. He attracted 
every eye at the Opera, and was followed 
;is a spectacle through the streets. His 
jjicture was in every window^, and no medal- 
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lions had so ready a sale as those Jtvhicli bore 
the head of Mr. Fox. The a'rtists alone 
felt some discontent that he refused to sit 
for his portrait. I have heard an anecdote 
of some humour; that a celebrated statuary 
sent his respects to Mr. Fox, and begged to 
inform him that, from his desire to partake 
of his immortality, he had it in purpose td 
take a statue from the person of Mr. Fox : 
he would call on Mr. Fox the following day, 
when he flattered himself that Mr., Fox 
would have no objection to sit half an hour 
in his shirt whilst he took the exact contour 
of his body. 

I must leave Mr. R A to an- 

swer for this anecdote; 1 repeat it as I 
have heard it related in the presence of Mr. 
Fox, who laughed at it heartily. 

Madame Recamier was constant in her 
attentions to Mr. Fox; she called for him 
one day in her carriage, when Mr. Fox he- 
sitating — “ Come,” said she, “I must keep my 
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promise, tnd shew you on the promenade. 
The people of Paris must always have a 
spectacle ; before you came, I w'as the fa- 
shion ; it is a point of honour, therefore, 
that I should not appear jealous of you. 
You must attend me. Sir.” 

Two or three days after this appeared in 
in the Clef du Cabinet, an Ode of some wit, 
but what in England w'ould have given of- 
fence to the subjects of it. Mr. Fox and 
Aladame Recamier were Jupiter and Venus. 
The author, according to the French modes- 
ty, standing in the lobby of the Opera, put 
a copy of his Ode into the hands of Mr. 
Fox, and another into those of Madame 
Recamier, whom Mr. Fox was attending. 
Mr. Fox was confused upon reading the 
subject ; Madame Recamier laughed. “ Let 
them say what they please,” said she, “ as long 
as Monsieur Recamier possesses his senses, 
and laughs at them as 1 do. This is a first 
rate writer, and author of the Opera which 
is to be represented to night ; he writes in 
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say whether he w'as raad or inspired j whe- 
ther one or tlie other, every ond' must agree 
that he is a prophet.” Ib he not an enemy to 
t'he liberty of mankind ? There is the point 
in dispute, said Mr. Fox ; I know that he 
loves mankind, and has no limits to his bc- 
nevolenee. 

Mr. Fox entertained a very high regard 
for l.ord Stanhope, till it W'as entirely done 
aw^ay by an incident which it is not within 
the purpose of tlicsc pages to mention. He 
used to say of him, that hatl ])c applied 
his talents to finance, lie would have been 
the first financier in Europe. 

The character of a man is best collected 
from his domestic life. I had at the, period 
an opportunity of seeing him every day, and 
seldom neglected it; there was n uch uni- 
formity in his life; he was a very early riser. 
On the western extremity of St. Anne’s IliJl 
is a solitary beech-tree growing on a narrow 
platform, elevated above the general surface 

of 
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of the Hill. From this point is a most ex- 
tensive view of the Vale of tlie Thames from 
Chcrtsev to Windsor. This was a favourite 
Spot with Mr. Fox ; he liad caused a seat to 
be made around the tree. This was his walk 
before breakfast. 

He was so attached to study, that he had 
formed to himself a certain daily plan, to 
which he adhered so inflexibly, that lie was 
sometimes even imj)aticnt when necessaril}’^ 
interrupted. I cannot give the particulars 
of this plan, though from the frequent recur- 
rence of many parts of it, I can assert that 
he had formed one, and adhered to it rigidly. 
An hour before his breakfast he always de- 
dicated to one study, the acejuisition of a 
new language, or the recollection of one in 
some degree obliterated ; he was learning 
Spanish at the time of which I am speaking. 
His method of learning a language was very 
singular; after one week’s labour at his 
grammar, getting by memory the declinable 
parts, the verbs, substantives, and adjectives, 
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he proceeded immediately to some clastic 
author of the language, and he luboured at 
liis dictionary till he had read him. The 
syntax he learned by reference as the exam- 
ples occurred. 

After his breakfast he usually read till 
two o’clock ; his readinq: was in a certain 
method ; he was reading the history of 
the latter empire, and comparing Gibbon 
■with the ■w'ritcrs whom he has quoted as his 
authorities. He used to say of this author 
and Hume, that the one so loved a king, 
and the other so hated a priest, that they 
were neither of them to be depended upon, 
where either a priest or a king was con- 
cerned. Gibbon, said he, moreover, has 
quoted many books as authority of which he 
had only read the preface. He produced a 
singular instance of this, where Gibbon has 
quoted a passage as being in the third book 
of a writer whose work is divided into two 
books only. Gibbon was led into this error 
by the transcriber of the preface of the 
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book quoted, who, in transcribing the pas- 
sage, has fhade the same error, 

Mr. Fox disliked the florid stile and ver- 
biage of Gibbon as much as he approved his 
historic concentration. He thinks like Ta- 
citus, said he, and writes like Curtins. In 
many parts of the Gibbon, which he used, 
he had obliterated the unnecessary words 
with a pen ; this was a practice very frequent 
with him. His Gibbon would be curious 
and interesting to the public. I believe 
it is in the possession of Lord Lau- 
derdale. 

Mr. Fox’s bookseller sent Godwin’s Po- 
litical Justice to him; Mr. F('x read about 
half a dozen pages in the middle of the 
book ; his practice with regard to modern 
books before he gave them a reading. 
Godwin did not suit him; he did what 
he had seldom done before, returned it to 
his bookseller. 
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Adam Smith was likewise a favourite 
elemental book ; but he used to observe of 
him, that he was tedious, formal beyond the 
necessity of his work, and too fond of deduc- 
tion where there was notliing to deduce ; he 
proves where no one can doubt ; and enters 
upon a chain of reasoning to produce a most 
unmeaning result, fic used to say, that how- 
ever close and dry he had written, one half 
of his book might be omitted with much be- 
nefit to the subject. He spoke with con- 
tempt of the works of Turgot. He said that 
the French had not liberty enough to under- 
stand finance and political economy. He 
spoke with respect of Henry’s History of 
England, but often expressed his surprise at 
Belsham’s George the I'hird — “ I hat a man 
with his eyes open would write in this man- 
ner!” said he, 

jMr. Fox was not a n'.odcrn pliilosopher: 
however singular, he held them in hearty 
contempt j a contempt most significantly ex- 
pressed by never reading their works. Mr. 
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Fox was not an infidel, but he had his own 
religion. Wc once said of Dunning, that he 
was the most profligate Christian, and Chris- 
tian profligate, that had ever lived. Dunning 
used to say, that no such written evidence of 
acts so remote existed as the Four Gospels; 
that they would be good evidence in a court 
of justice, and before a common jury. When 
the diflerence of the narrative of the same 
events was objected, Mr. Dunning said, let 
two persons relate the circumstances of the 
battle of Mindcn, one just coming from the 
battle, and one who was equally present at 
the battle, and related it ten years afterwards, 
and reconcile them if you can. Mr. Fox said 
that Dunning had the strongest head of any 
lawyer within his memory. 

It was at this period that Mr. Fox received 
an admonitory letter from one of the most ce- 
lebrated men in England. The subject of 
this letter was very singular. The letter was 
very long; I should think that it wnll be pub- 
lished. Air. Fox returned rather a short and 
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laconic answer — “ It is written with sincerity 
and good meaning,” said he. 

Mr. Fox said that he had to reproach 

with nothing hut his want of sincerity. 

He had insinuated, and carefully cultivated in 
the mind of the King, a suspicion of Mr. 
Fox, and then produced this aversion of his 
Majesty, as the cause of his conduct. — 
Mr. Fox, however, wc have reason to be- 
lieve, was here unjust. It is certain, that the 
King at one time had a most decided aversion 
even to the person of Mr. Fox. 

Air. Fox had every paper morning and 
evening ; the Chronicle, of course, was his 
iavourite. I cannot say that he ever wrote 
any thing in this journal, though I have occa- 
r^ionally read his very words, and frequently 
thought that I could recognise his stile. 

The mornijig passed away in this manner. 
Mr. Fox usually walked to Chertsey, and 
thence to Lalel’.am, across the fields, and 
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when weary, returned to dinner. There was 
very seldorn any company. The Duke of 
Bedford was sometimes at tabic, but most 
frequently no one but Mr. Fox and Mrs. 
Armsted. The dinner was invariably very 
simple, that of a private country gentleman. 
1 do not think that Mr. Fox lived at the ex- 
pence of seven hundred per annum. Wine 
indeed cost him nothing, as at the earnest 
request of one of his ardent admirers, a wine 
merchant, he permitted him to supply his 
table, and the merchant could never be per- 
suaded to produce his bill. 

Mr. Fox enjoyed his tea, by his own con- 
fessioji, more than his breakfast or dinner. — 
A novel was invariably on his tea-table; 
sometimes Mrs. Armsted read, sometimes the 
Duke of Bedford, and sometimes Mr. Fox. 
I was present when Camilla arrived from 
London j Mr. Fox wms at dinner, and was 
eager to begin the book immediftteJy ; Airs. 
Armsted took it from him, laughing, and said 
that he must be regular, and w^ait till tea. — 
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The books were accordingly given to a ser- 
vant, and ordered to the tea-room. The 
wished-for moment arrived, Mrs. Armsted 
commenced : it was pleasing to sec the in- 
terest with which Mr. Fox heard this work. 
He would here and there, however, say. 

That’s a vile word — that’s used in the wrong 
sense — that’s an ungraceful imitation of Dr. 
Johnson.” 

In this manner passed away day after day 
in tranquil retirement. I have reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Fox wrote very little, and can 
almost take upon me to assert, that his history 
of the Revolution, as it has been called, ex- 
isted only in idea. Mr. Fox certainly said that 
no reign was so unsatisfactorily written as 
that of William the Third. But I do not be- 
lieve that he ever entertained any intention of 
writing it himself. 

« 

Mr. Fox did not retire to his bed till a very 
late hour. In summer he walked much in the 
evening. He bathed daily, plunged at once 
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into the river, and remained for a very 
short time.^ He was an excellent swim- 
mer, and bathing from a schoolboy was his 
delight. 

Mr. Fox had a kind of singular taste for 
music ; in this alone he was totally without 
judgment. Old tunes were such as alone 
pleased him. He said that no Opera was 
equal to Inkle and Yarico. Someone hap- 
pening to mention the Beggar’s Opera, he 
said, certainly, I will except that. The 
Beggar’s Opera is the wittiest drama on the 
stage : the wit is simple, intelligible, and 
appeals alike to every one. 

Mr. Fox said that Mr. Burke had once 
written a tragedy, and that he had seen two 
or three speeches. The imagery was in the 
character of Mr. Burke, splendid and just, 
but the structure of the versification was 
heavy, and the diction rather rhetorical than 
poetical. Mr. Fox asked Mr. Burke whe- 
ther Garrick had ever seen it.^ Mr. Burke 
F said. 
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said, ** No,' — that he had the follv indeed to 
write it, but the wit to keep it td himself.” 

The intimate connexion between Mr. Fox 
and the late Marquis of Lansdown, was only 
within about two years of the death of that 
nobleman. The late Marquis then sedu- 
lously cultivated the acquaintance of Mr. Fox. 
Previous to this period, notwithstanding their 
seeming concurrence, there was something of 
distance between them. The Marquis had 
some jealousy of Mr. Fox, and Mr. Fox had 
certainly not the best opinion of the sincerity 
of the Marquis. The late Marquis of Lans- 
dow'ii was indeed any thing but an amiable 
character. Let it be here observed, that w^e 
do not speak of him in a moral point of 
view ; but as he was in domestic life. He was 
a most singular mixture of the courtier and the 
philosopher : of the dilettanti and statesman. 
With great pride he was occasionally as 
familiar, and ostentatiously condescending, 
as a French pclitynailre-, and at other times he 
was not to be seen for days together. He was 

alternately 
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alternate]! an oracle and a punchinello. He 
purchased fcooks which he never read, and 
lived only to execute a design which he never 
began : he was any thing but a great man. 
We speak not this to offend, but to correct a 
prevalent error. 

As to Lord Henry Petty, he has nothing of 
his father but his formality; he has much in- 
dustry, sufficient gravity, and a clear and so- 
lid judgment; but somewhat too much pom- 
posity, elevating little things into import- 
ance ; he will doubtless improve, as he is not 
without the principles of excellence. Mr. 
Fox was much attached to him as a pupil. 

Mr. Fox held an opinion of Bonaparte, in 
whidi not many will agree with him. I here 
speak with regret. Mr. Burke, speaking of 
the French revolution, said that ithad not only 
shaken all Europe, but almost every man in- 
dividually ; that it had shaken Mr. Fox till 
it had shaken his heart in the wrong place. — 
Perhaps this was somewhat too severe, but 
• F 2 the 
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the best friends of Mr. Fox, wi/hout the 
slightest suspicion of his loyalty, ccnnot deny 
that he had this French bias. 

Mr. Fox said of Bonaparte, that he was a 
man as magnificent in his means, as in his 
ends ■, that he was a most decided character, 
and would hold his purpose with more con- 
stancy, and through a longer interval, than 
was imagined; that his views were not 
directed to this kingdom ; that he looked 
only to the continent. That his commercial 
enmity was but a temporary measure, and 
never intended to be acted upon as perma- 
nent policy. 

It is not, however, within the purpose of 
these sheets, to enter into any political dis- 
cussions ; suffice it here to say, that Mr. 
Fox had become passionately attached to 
peace. If there are some of the readers of 
these pages wjjo should deem this anxiety to 
restore the peace of nations to be a shade in 
his character, we must refer tl>em for his rea- 


sons 
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«ons to parliamentary speeches. It may 
be remarked here, however, that the natural 
disposition of Mr. Fox, had probably some 
part in this pacific propensity. 

The peace of Amiens enabled Mr. Fox to 
visit France, and he eagerly seized the op- 
portunity. His arrival at Paris was notified 
in the Moniteur. Every one hastened to hail 
the English patriot. On the day after his 
arrival, he received a note from General San- 
terre, of which the following is a literal 
translation : — 


To Mr. Fox. 

GENERAL Santerre has the honour of 
expressing the emotion with which he has 
now learned the arrival of Mr. Fox. Gene- 
ral Santerre requests the permission of per- 
sonally testifying his respect for the patriot 
of England, and, by example, the benefac- 
tor of the human race——.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fox, in Paris, was as good^ Frehch- 
man as General Santerre. Hfc returned 
therefore an immediate answer: 

To General Santerre. 

“ MR. FOX has the honour of expressing 
to General Santerre the emotion of satisfac- 
lion with which he has learned the esteem 
of a man such as General Santerre. Mr. 
Fox flatters himself that General Santerre 
will pardon his abruptness, if Mr. F. should 
call at the General’s hotel in the course of the 
morning.' 

Mr. Fox had scarcely received and an- 
swered the note of General Santerre, when 
he received another from Barrerc, with ex- 
pressions of equal esteem, veneration, &c. 

This was followed by addresses from all 
the learned and public bodies, all hailing him 
by the same term — the benefactor of the hu- 
man race, and English patriot. It would have 
been no reasonable subject of surprise, if such 

general 
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general lottery had even elevated Mr. Fox 
from his s«?5f-recollcction ; but Mr. Fox took 
it all in good part, and valued it at its real 
worth. He visited every one to whom he 
was invited, and as he was invited every 
where, his circle of acquaintance was very 
extensive. He has since frequently men- 
tioned with much satisfaction the opportu- 
nity he thus possessed of seeing and studying 
many of the most eminent characters of the 
revolution. 

Mr. Fox was received at the French 
Court with the same distinguishing homage 
to his genius and patriotism. The First 
Consul, now Emperor, said in public, that 
if the then English ministers had been such 
men as Mr. Fox, England and France might 
remain at eternal peace, and mutually con- 
cur to the happiness of each other. It is not 
to our present purpose to question this po- 
sition of His Imperial Majesty* Bonaparte 
had certainly a very superior esteem for Mr. 

Fox, 
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Fox, and seized with ostentation ievery op- 
portunity of publicly testifying it.- 

Mr. Fox had thus an opportunity of ac- 
quiring a kind of knowledge which he turn- 
ed to much advantage upon his return to 
England, and had he lived longer, the pub- 
lic might have reaped the benefit of his 
intimacy with the details of the French ad- 
ministration. I can assert it as a fact well 
known to many gentlemen at that time at 
Paris, that Mr. Fox was himself concerned in 
many of the internal arrangements of the 
French government. He explained to the 
French ministry the English law of the Li- 
berty of the Press, and assisted them in the 
formation of the civil code, to adapt it to the 
circumstances of France at that period. 

It was indeed at that period the fashion to 
talk of Mr. Fox ■, his dress, his manner of 
speaking, c\»cn his dinners were imitated; 
and the beaux of Paris exhibited a curious 

contrast 
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contrast be|ween what they were, and what 
they endea. -ared to appear. It was the 
fashion to be a thinking man, to think like 
Fox ; the Parisian coxcombs therefore en- 
deavoured to model their faces and features 
to this character. 

Mr. Fox always recalled this period of his 
life with satisfaction ; he used to say that he 
had learned more of the French character 
during this short tour, than in his former 
longer travels: perhaps he not only saw 
more, and in different points of view, but, 
possessing a greater maturitv of judgment, 
formed more solid estimates. It is doubtless 
one thing to travel from puerile curiosity, 
and another to form the mind. 

It w'as not only amongst Generals and 
Statesmen that Mr. Fox was received with 
these flattering distinctions. He attracted 
every eye at the Opera, and was followed 
as a spectacle through the streets. His 
picture was in every window, and no raedal- 

G lions 
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Hons had so ready a sale as those jbvhich bore 
the head of Mr. Fox. The a'rtists alone 
felt some discontent that he refused to sit 
for his portrait. I have heard an anecdote 
of some humour ; that a celebrated statuary 
sent his respects to Mr. Fox, and begged to 
inform him that, from his desire to partake 
of his immortality, he had it in purpose t(> 
take a statue from the person of Mr. Fox : 
he would call on Mr. Fox the following day, 
when he flattered himself that Mr., Fox 
would have no objection to sit half an hour 
in his shirt whilst he took the exact contour 
of his body. 

I must leave Mr. R A to an- 

swer for this anecdote; 1 repeat it as I 
have heard it related in the presence of Mr. 
Fo.x, who laughed at it heartilv. 

Madame Recamicr was constant in her 
attentions to Mr. Fox; she called for him 
one day in her carriage, when Mr. Fox he- 
sitating — “ Come,” said she, “I must keep my 

promise, 
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promise, Ind sliew you on the promenade. 
The people' of Paris must always have a 
spectacle ; before you came, I was the fa- 
shion ; it is a point of honour, therefore, 
that I should not appear jealous of you. 
You must attend me. Sir.’* 

Two or three days after this appeared in 
in the Clef du Cabinet, an Ode of some wit, 
but what in England would have given of- 
fence to the subjects of it. Mr. Fox and 
Madame Recamier were Jupiter and Venus. 
The author, according to the French modes- 
ty, standing in the lobby of the Opera, put 
a copy of his Ode into the hands of Mr. 
Fox, and another into those of Madame 
Recamier, whom Mr. Fox was attending. 
M r. Fox was confused upon reading the 
subject ; Madame Recamier laughed. “ Let 
them say what they please,” said she, “ as long 
as Monsieur Recamier possesses his senses, 
and laughs at them as 1 do. This is a first 
rate writer, and author of the Opera which 
is to be represented to night; he writes in 

G 2 Italian 
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Italian almost as well as French ;f'ancl, as 1 
am informed, has written an English comedy, 
and sent it by express to the manager of one 
of your theatres. Paris is not however 
pleased with him for this last trick ; it con- 
siders it as a kind of infidelity.” 

Mr. Fox always entertained the highest 
opinion of Madame Recamicr; he said that 
she was the only woman in France who 
united the attractions of pleasure to those of 
modesty. When her dress was objected to. 
Mr. Fox said, that it w'as the fash'on in 
France, and had lost its indecency in its 
generality. 

Mr. Fox entertained an axaltcd opinion of 
the talents of Barrcre ; he said tliat he re- 
minded him of Mr. , that “ in his ac- 

tivity by starts, in his general indolence, in 
his dexterity at shifts, in his alike suiting 
himself to every party, without attachment 
to any; a man of honour himself, but without 
difficulty connecting and adhering to men 

of 
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of the ni\'st perfect infamy ; Barrcre was the 

complete counterpart of Mr. , wlio in 

the same situation would be found to act in 
the same manner.” Mr. Fox said, that Bar- 
rere had more sa^acitv than any of the 
French mini.sters, that his designs were more 
comprehen.sive, and his practical means best 
conceived. Barrcre had an equally exalted 
opinion of Mr. Fox; circumstances of course 
did not allow tlie free cultivation of this ac- 
quaintance. 

Bonaparte had frequent private interviews 
with Mr. Fox. It will be allowed that these 
opportunities enal^led him to form a just 
estimate of the character of this celebrated 
man. Perhaps here was the great value (-if 
the services of Mr. J-'ox, ar.d b.ere was the 
great point in \^•hic]l the public will most 
feel bis loss. Wc have bci'ore mentioned, 
that he cr.lertajned a very peculiar opinion 
of Bonaparte; that he said .that he had a 
proud candour, which, in the confidence of 
his success in whatever he had resolved, 

.scorned 
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scorned to conceal his designs. ‘ I never 
sarv so livtle indirectness in any sta'tesman as 
in the first Consul. He made no secret of 
his designs.” 

After seeing what there was to be seen, not 
the face of the country, but the face of man- 
ners, which had arisen, as it were, out of a 
chaos, Mr. Fox returned to England. In a 
letter to a Noble Lord, wlucli has passed 
much from one to another, Mr. Fox wrote 
bis rejections upon French manners at some 
length. Tins letter was occasioned by tl;e 
(hoservation of Lord FitiiwiJliam — that the 
revolution had found them — “ A nation of 
coxcombs, and left them a nation of black- 
guards ; that manners, the civility of man to 
man, and the chivalrous homage to woman, 
which softens and gives a jiicturesquc splen- 
dour to life, had wholly vanished, and a 
nation of citizens had replaced a nation of 
gentlemen.” Air. Fox maintained “ that the 
same gallantry continued to exist, though the 
i’oundation was gone j and that the distinction 

of 
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of ranks,| sufficient for the purposes of social 
order, sliii remained. That the revolution 
had doubtless effected much mischief, but 
the ferment had ceased, and the sediment 
gone to the bottom, never to re -appear. That 
the French Government, a century hence, 

would exhibit a most interesting spectacle : 

# 

that of a Government not founded on feudal 
principles.” It has been a matter of some 
surprise to me that this letter has not been 
published. 

We now arrive at another periorl of Mr. 
Fox’s life, that in which he appeared in stre- 
nuous opposition to Mr. Addington. What 
he said of this gentleman at a large party — 
(I do not conceive, under these circum- 
stances, that it can be considered as said in 
private) will not soon be forgotten. e.iy 
Lord Salisbury would make a belter minister, 
only that he is wanted for court-danclng- 
master.” When he was asked Mr. Ad- 
dington would do after he had made peace ? 
I cannot say,” said he, “ but it will be 

something 
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sometliing wlvch will render him |jdiculousi 
to tlic end of time. If Mr. Addingttjn wishes 
for supreme authority, let him be King of 
Bath, if he has interest enough at the rooms; 
he will find it more pleasant, and I am persuad- 
ed, more to his reputation.” This was report- 
ed to Lord Sidmouth ; I know not w ith what 
effect. I remember only that the union of the 
parties excited much astonishment iii m<,\ in 
common with the whole kingdom. 

Itir. Fox understood from the commence- 
ment, the motives of Afr. Pitt in the substi- 
tution of Mr. Addington. It u not perhaps 
generally known that 1 1 M had be- 

come impatient of the long continuance of 
the war, and that this concurred with other 
causes to the decision or Mr. Pilt. Air. Ad- 
dington undertook the vacant office — no- 
tl’iing loath. "1 he mediator was singular — the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. Air. Ad- 
dington ccrtaipl)' had Air, Pitt’s most positive 
assurance of support. Air. Pitt at first did 
nothing lor him, and alter a short interval, 

found 
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found it necessary to act with more decision 
against him. Mr. Addington was dumb- with 
astonishment. 

The state of parties at that time was well 

known. The was not in a condition of 

health either to speak or act j yet was he 
made to do both in the formal proposals of 

the several parties. It was said that the 

had expressed an invincible dislike to Mr. 
Fox. Mr. Fox spoke of Mr. Pitt’s conduct 
in this transaction with a liveliness of indig- 
nation not usual with him. 

Mr. Pitt again resumed the place which he 
conceived to belong to him as a kind of birth- 
right. Mr. Addington bowed submissively, 
and passed gracefully into a peerage. 

Mr. Fox did justice to Mr. Pitt; he said 
that he was almost the onlv man who had 
ever subdued such great talents under such 
complete subjection to official formality. 

H Upon 
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Upon the death of Mr, Pitt, /.he condnet 
of. Mr. Fox was thought wanting in genero- 
sity. It is not my purpose to enter into his 
vindication. Mr. Fox certainly here acted 
with his usual candour. He did not pretend 
to what he did not feel. In his speech in the 
House he did not withhold his acknowledg- 
ment of the undoubted virtues of Mr. Pittj 
he allowed him to have been the Minister of 
the cleanest hands of any that had ever held 
the helm of State. He applauded his finance 
— reprobated his wars, and voted to pay his 
debts. This was something, though perhaps 
more might have been wished. 

We now come to the period of that mortal 
illness which terminated the career of this 
illustrious statesman, and that at a point of 
time when his talents w^erc undoubtedly much 
wanted. 

Hisdiseas’e. — The first seeds of it commen- 
ced about the beginning of last winter. In 
the month of December last, Mr. Fox was on 

a country 
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a country (usit with the Earl of A . 

Mr. Fo.k during this period was very unwell. 
He found his constitution rapidly giving Way. 
He was able neither to take the same exer- 
cise or the same diversions as formerly. He 
laid aside his habit of early rising, and fre- 
cjuently slept after dinner. His friends ob- 
served the change with a presentiment of the 
consequence. Mr. Fox himself was not 
blind to this advancing weakness. The seeds 
of his disease began daily 1o develope them- 
selves, and Mr. Fox was himself conscious 
that he would not live long. “ My life has 
been active beyond my strength, 1 had almost 
said my duty. If 1 have not acted much, 
you will allow that I have spoken much, 
and 1 have felt more than I have either 
acted or spoken. My constitution has sunk 
under It. I find myself unequal to the bu- 
.'.iness upon which you have written j it must 
be left to younger men. I think moreover 
that it will be a thankless labour. I expect 

nothing from . ’Tis a sword of state, 

which is borne in procession on solemn days, 
H 2 but 
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but is never allowed to be cmpH^yed ; it is 
too old and rusty to cut. This is what 

W- — : — said at Lord ’s, and I perfectly 

agree with him.” 

I have been permitted to make tliis extract 
from a letter now before me. One of the 
friends of Mr. Fox had applied to him for 
his concurrence and active support in an af- 
fair of some importance, and which has since 
proved a bone of contention between the dif- 
ferent members of the party. It would not 
be pardonable, to speak more fully upon this 
subject; suffice it to sa\', Mr. Fox declined 
any acti\c supj)ori, any leading concur- 
rence in this business, from the state of his 
health. 

Mr. Fox was confined to liis bed manv 

J 

days during December, and was once verv 
seriously indisposed, his legs swelled, and 
he took largely of decoction of the; woods, 
under the impression that he was suffering 
under the scurvy. 

It 
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It was peculiar to Mr. Fox, that he had 
formed in his own mind a kind of philoso- 
phic theory of medicine. He referred, ev'cry 
thing to two causes, impurity of blood, and 
the habit of the stomach. He seldom, there- 
fore, consulted a physician; for the most 
part prescribing to himself^ and even mix- 
ing his own medicines. Paythcrus in Bond- 
street was his chemist, and his annual bills 
for drugs, &c. amounted to a very consider- 
able sum ; rhubarb and vegetable decoc- 
tions were his favourite medicines. 1 liave 
heard him however say, that the best pur- 
gative in the Materia Mcdica was fruit with 
thin skins, currants, raspberries, &c. 

He had no suspicion that be was drop- 
sical, and perhaps by this error contributed 
to confirm and airCTavate his disease. He 

O O 

entered on a course of medicine, as if 
for the scurvy; and feeling very early in the 
period of his complaint an uncommon weak- 
ness of stomach, he imputed it to an insuf- 
ficient 
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ficicnt digestion. This erroneous manage- 
ment had certainly very bad effects. 

lie in this state when he returned to 
town early In January. Political affairs, — The 
situation of his party began to wear an im- 
portant aspect. Mr. Pitt was declared irre- 
coverable so early as the beginning of 
January, and in a consultation about the 
10th, it was announced that his death might 
be daily expected. 

The necessary activity of such a time ba- 
nished from Air. Fox every sensev of his 
weakness; he exerted himself in a manner 
which of itself would have ruined his con- 
stitution. Once, and once alone, he em- 
ployed a very remarkable expression ; Pitt 
has died in January, — perhaps I may go 
olf before Tune. Air. Fox said this walkiiif^ 
up Pall Mall, as he entered the door of 
Nichols the bookseller. A gentleman who 

was with him, Mr. T , .said something 

in reply. Nay, said Air. Fox again, I begin 

to 
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to think that my complaint is not unlike 
Pitt’s, my stomach has been long discom- 
posed, 1 feel my constitution dissolving. 

It is known to the friends of Mr. Fox, 
that in the interval of the death of Mr. Pitt, 
and the appointment of the new ministry, 
Mr. Fox experienced much vexation and 
great anxiety. 

His health suffered so much under these 
fatigues, that his appetite sensibly decreas- 
ed, and his legs alternately swelled, and 
became reduced. He was insensible to it 
whilst in action, but was seated but for a 
short time before he was seized with a sick- 
ishness of the stomach : no medicine could 
relieve him of this most uncasv sensation. 
He was often compelled to retire from table 
and recline upon a sopha. He refused to 
consult the faculty; he endeavoured to im- 
pute these alarming symptoms to temporary 
anxiety, which would pass over with the 
cause. 


This 



This stale of health continued through 
the* month of March, when the progress 
became so visible, that, in tlie language of 
the turf, his most immediate friends pro- 
nounced him breaking fast ; Mr. Fox still 
most unaccountably insisted that his disease 
was but a temporary habit; a physician, 
however, was now called in, but perhaps 
from the unintentional misrepresentations of 
Mr. Fox himself, his complaint was not as 
yet understood. 

Afr. Fox hap])cncd about this time (in 
May) to recover an interval of strength, an 
event which confirmed his error. 

Th is, however, continued but a very short 
time, the symptoms returned with redoubled 
force, and in the latter end of June he was 
already declared in a rapid stale of certain 
decay. 

His disease, however, was not publicly 
declared to be the dropsy before the com- 
mencement 
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mcncemcnt of the month of July. The 
symptoms were then no longer doubtful; 
the Ictliargy was alarming, the tumors daily 
increasing. All efforts to enable the vessels 
to discharge the water by natural process 
failed; the former W’cakness of the stomach 
was the gradual decay of all its powers. It 
was now generally agreed amongst the at- 
tendant physicians, that there was little 
hope of any favourable termination. 

On the 29 th of July a consultation was 
held, when it was generally agreed to try 
the operation of .mother powerful medicine, 
and if it failed ot an immediate diuretic 
effect, that he should be tapped. No alter- 
native remained but this last resource. 

'rhe medicine failed, the powers of the 
absorbent vessels were extinguished, and 
Ihe physicians resolved upon the immediate 
-'xecution of the last resource. On the 
Tuesday and Wednesday previous to the 
ipcration, Mr. Fox swelled most alarmingly, 

I it 
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it was wished to defer the operation till 
Sunday, but it was found impossible. It 
was accordingly resolved, and the resolution 
announced to Mr. Fox. 

For the seven days previous, Mr. Fox had 
become persuaded of the necessity of this 
operation, and entreated that it miglit be 
performed. Mr. Cline, by his own desire, 
explained to him the course of medicine 
which had been jjursued, and their nature 
and quality. Mr. Fox was satisfied, but re- 
quested that if the medicines should fail 
of their expected effect, as he foretold 
thev would, from the increased weakness of 
his stomach, they would not del;iy the tap- 
ping, and would inform him previously 
of the appointed time. 

On Thursday, August 7th, the operation 
was performed ; about five gallons w'cre 
taken from him. 7'he water followed the stab 
with great violence ; it W'as very fetid and 
discoloured, and as it were, a mass of blood, 

which. 
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which, on being exposed to the air, coagu- 
lated within half an hour. The weakness im- 
mediately consequent was such as to excite a 
general alarm that he would not long survive it. 
He was for a long time speechless, and this at 
a moment when the newspapers of the day 
announced “ that he was in most excellent 
spirits, and laughed and talked with Mrs. 
Fox and several others, after the operation.’' 
In spirits indeed ! — he was prostrate on the 
bed, and with scarcely any appearance of 
life. His eye was half closed, and the light 
of life as it were extinguished. These v/ere 
his spirits, and gaiety, and conversation. 

On the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, his state 
continued very dubious j the night of the 
tenth it was particularly so; but from that 
period he continued to gain in strength and 
spirits, though this amendment itself was 
unfortunately but symptomatic. He now 
breakfasted with one or two of.his more in- 
timate friends by his bedside, and talked 

1 2 with 
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with them as long as his physicians pet- 
mitted. 

It was during one of these morning con- 
versations, that lie first expressed his })crsua- 
sion tliat his disease would terminate fatall) . 
Lord said, that lie had made a par- 

ty for Christmas, in the country, and had 
taken the liberty to include Air. Fox in it 
without his knowledge. But it will be a 
new scone. Sir, added he, and I think you 
will approve of it. 1 shall indeed be in a 
new scene by Christmas next, said Air. Fox. 
“ Aly Lord, what do you think ol the state of 
the soul after death?” Lord , (con- 

founded I believe by the unexpected turn 
which Air. Fo.x had given to the com ersa- 
tion) made no reply. Air. Fox continued — 
“ That it is immortal, 1 am convinced. The 
existence of the Deity is a proof that spirit 
exists ) why not therefore the soul of man ? 
and if such an essence as the soul exists, by 
its nature it may exist lor ever. 1 should 

have 
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have believed in the immortality of the soul 
thoush Christianitv had never existed j but 
how it acts as separated from the body, is 
beyond my capacity of judgment. This, 
however, I shall know by next Christmas.” 
Mrs. Fox here took his hand and wept. 
Mr. Fox was much moved — “ 1 am happy,” 
said he, “ full of confidence, I may say of 
certainty.” 

Mr. Fox had so far recovered from the 
operation of the seventh, that he was de- 
clared in no immediate danger from the ef- 
fect of it. This opinion of the physicians 
was strangely mistaken, as referring to the 
disease itself, and not to the operation. I 
can take upon myself to say, that the phy- 
sicians had by this time given up all hopes of 
his recovery. 

If any such expectations were indulged, 
they must have vani.shed the dav after this 
consultation, when Mr. Fox again began to 
swell. Lord Holland, from his ardent and 


anxious 
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anxious affection, endeavoured to persuade 
himself that this sv^relling was the mere ef- 
fect of weakness, and the over exercise of 
the limbs. It had indeed some appearance 
of it, as it sunk again without any appli- 
cation. 

On the 20lb, Mr. Fox was in a long 
lethargy, and the physicians acknowledged 
their alarm. 

On the day following, the return of the 
Water was evident. 

On the two following days there was an 
almost entire stoppage ot the urine ; the 
physicians publicly announced that they 
were unable to restore the action of the 
stomach, and of course could neither check 
the accumulation of the water, nor procure 
any evacuation for it. 


On the 25 th, they announced to Mr. Fox 
that another tapping would be necessary. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fox said, I know that I cannot survive 
this general dissolution of my constitution. 
Tell me how long you think I may live ; I do 
not ask you if my recovery is even pos- 
sible. Mr. said, that some instances 

had occurred. Never at my period of life, 
and with my constitution, said Mr. Fox. I 
entreat you to inform me how long you think 
I can remain in my present state. The phy- 
sicians here consulted, but were still silent. 
1 will consent to be tapped, said Mr. Fox, 
but it is upon express condition, that I shall 
be previously removed to St. Anne’s Hill. It 
is nearest to my 'ueart to breath my last there. 
— The physicians declared with one voice 
that this was impossible , that he was in a 
state of too mucli weakness. Mr. Fox was 
with difficulty tranquillized. 

Upon a subsequent consultation, the same 
day, it was agreed that his wish should be 
so far complied with, that he should be re- 
moved to Chiswick, as part of the way to St. 
Anne’s Hill. The change of air, it was 

thought, 
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thought, might operate favourably on his sto- 
noach, when discharged of the winter which 
ft had again collected. With this purpose 
the resolution was taken to remove him on 
the day following, the 27th of August, and 
to tap him a second time on the following' 
day. 

He was accordingly removed to Chiswick; 
but on the day following, and even tlie se- 
cond and third dav after his removal, was S(j 
weak, that it was judged expedient to defer 
the operation. I'his was thought a very un- 
lucky circumstance, as much had been ex- 
pected from the immediate clTect of a change 
of air, if the water should be immediately 
discharged (or the second time. 

He was not therefore tapped till the Sun- 
day, the fourth day after his removal, d'lu' 
effect of this tapjring is well known. 'I'he 
sub.->tancc of the stomach was evidently more 
injured than ’before. The water was mure 
fetid and putrid. Mr. Fox was so extreme- 
ly weak during the operation, that it was 

judged 
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Judged necessary to stop before the water was 
drawn off. It seemed the general opinion, 
that if the operation had been continued, he* 
could not have survived it ; he recovered 
some strength on the following day, and re- 
ceived a visit from the Duke of Devonshire, 
who congratulated him on his amendment. 
Mr. Fox, however, shook his head with an 
air of resignation. On the following Wednes- 
dav, the operation of the Sunday was finish- 
ed, the water exhausted, and a new course 
of medicine tried. On the two following 
da\s Mr. Fox was apparently recovering in 
health and spirits, his urine began to return, 
and — with the exception of the physicians, who 
had told Lord Holland, so early as the middle 
of July, that it \\as not reasonable to expect 
any favourable termination — some hopes were 
indulged in London and Chiswick. 1 think 
it necessary however to sa} , that Mr. Fox 
himself never encouraged any such hopes 
upon the return of the water aftet the first 
operation. From this period he gradually 
K piepared 
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prepared himself for the awful event, and 
evidently thought of it fnosi seriously. 

On the Sunday evening, his physicians rc-* 
tognized the symptoms of approaching disso- 
lution. Mr. Fox had entreated tliK-'m to give 
him previous notice. The physicians, how'- 
ever, did not consider it their duty to speak 
as yet. It was notified, however, to Lord 
Holland, but Mrs. Fox was not inlurmed of 
it till the follow'ing day. 

On Monday tlie symptoms had so aug- 
mented, the returning swelling, longer in- 
tervals of lethargy, and the hngour of the 
pulse, that after a consultation it w'as decided 
to inform Mr. Fox, that he would most pro- 
bably not survive i wenty-four hours, and 
that his rccovcrv, or the continuance of his 
life during fourteen days longer, w'as not 
within the possibility of things. The com- 
munication'w'as accordingly made to him in 
those words, Mr. Fox replied, “ God’s will 

b« 
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be done, I have lived enough, and shall die 
happy ; he then turned his head on his pil- 
low, closed his eyes for about half a minute, 
and Lord Holland having entered in the 
mean time, he opened the palm of his hand 
as a sign for Lord Holland to give him his 
hand. Lord Holland took the hand of his 
uncle, but veas unable to repress his tears. 
,\Iy d ear, my beloved nephew, said Mr Fox, 
much moved. Airs. Fox, supported by Lady 
Holland, and Lady E. Forster, the latter 
however only coming to the door of the 
aj)artmenl, now entered s everyone but the 
physicians and the family, now left the room j 
the scene of distress was past description. 

li was to the surprise of every one that Mr. 
Fox survived tlic ni<jht. Tuesday he conti- 
nued in the same state, neither amending nor 
becoming worse. His pulse at intervals, flut- 
tered. Towards the \^T’dncsday morning, 
it was again announced to Lofd Holland, 
that he could not survive the day. No sleep — 
restless — lingering — becoming momentarily 
K2 
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more exhausted ; his hands cliunmy, his feet 
with the coldness of death ; in a word, dying ! 
Such was his state on Wednesday, and till 
about five o’clock on tlie Thursday morning. 

On Thursday the change was surprising, 
and to those who had not been accustomed 
to the bed of death, excited the most lively 
hopes. The clamminess of death had disap- 
peared ! he slept, and appeared easy at inter- 
vals j his pulse became regular; his speech 
returned. He was in perfect possession of 
his senses. General Fitzpatrick was trans- 
ported with joy, and some indignation was 
felt at the apparent coldness ot the physicians, 
who, in announcing all these changes, seemed 
to offer but little value on them. 

On Friday, early in the morning, all ap- 
pearances of amendment vanished. 7'hc fa- 
tal symj)toms of Monday and Wednesday re- 
turned, and it w'as a third time announced to 
Mr. Fox, that he coul<l not survive many 
heurs. His friends were again permitted to 

take 
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take leave of him; but when they were a- 
bout to leave the apartment, Mr Fox waved 
them back again, and expressed signs of im- 
patience, when the physicians advised them 
to withdraw. Mr. Fox was able to speak at 
intervals. Lord Henry Petty approached his 
bed. Mr. Fox said, this is all in the course 
of nature. I am happy — Y our labour is diffi- 
cult, do not despair. Mr. Fox would have 
said more, but Lord Henry Petty, un- 
able to repress his emotions, and by 
the desire of the physicians, retired to 
another part of the room. Mrs. Fox was 
fixed motionless wdth grief. A sudden 
burst of tears defeated all her precaution. 
Mr. Fox who had hold of her hand, looked 
piteously at her ; his back was turned, and 
he had to raise his head. Do not, do not, 
said he to \lrs. Fox, He was now evidently 
much exhausted ; the physicians insisted that 
every one should leave the room, and were 
obeyed. Mr. Fox fell into a kind of stupor. 


In the evening his friends were again ad- 
mitted. 
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mitted. Lord Holland and Mrs. Fox seem- 
ed almost wholly to occupy the attention of 
Mr. Fox; he talked to them at intervals, 
and finding himself exhausted, put Mrs. 
Fox’s hand into that of Lord Holland, and 
then solemnly imposed, as it were, a silent 
blessing, by raising his own, and suffering it 
to fall gently on the united hands of his W'ife 
and nephew- 

Mr. Fox passed the night restless and 
alternately in a stupor. In the morning he 
was evidently approaching nearer to his end. 
He again solicited by signs and half words 
the presence of his friends, who were in the 
apartment, but beyond his view : they ap- 
proached his bed about noon, he made a 
sign for the hands of Mrs. Fox and Lord 
Holland, tie y were given him, he again 
united them, and silently blessed them wiili 
the same slow descent of his hand as on the 
preceding doy ; this he repeated three times, 
lie then endeavoured to turn himself, his 
had: being still towards them, and his head 

only 
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only bent forwards; he was too weak, how- 
ever, for this effort. Mrs. Fox and Lord 
Holland went round to the other side of the 
bed; it was then he pronounced the last 
words he was able to speak: God bless 
you — bless you — and you all. I die happy. 
— I pity you. 

He sunk n^ain into a stupor, recovered 
about three o’clock, became w akcr, look- 
ed for a moment./)///// upon all in the room, 
hung upon the countenances. )fLo: cl Holland 
and Mrs. Fox, clo.sed his eyes, ard opened 
them not again, ffe expired about JO 
minutes before six o’clock by a watch regu- 
lated by the sun. 
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The author has been enabled, in this edition, to 
give a correft extract from the report of the Com- 
miflioners for Naval Revifion, refpefting their 
opinion as to the fhips of the enemy carrying their 
lower-deck ports higher out of the water than thofe 
built in this country j which in juftice to them he 
has infcrted. See p. 1 1. 



A LETTER, &c. 


MY LORD, 

JN making this addrefs to your Lordlhip, I have 
not the remoteft intention of entering into a 
controverfy with you in confequence of your letter 
to Mr. Perceval j to which I fliould feel myfelf very 
unequal in every refpea, even if the ground of the 
difference of opinion between us on the fubjedt 
was much wider than it is. In truth that difference 
is more in degree than in fubftance, for if a new 
Naval Arfenal muff be provided to the eaftward, 

I am perfuaded a better fituation than Northfleet 
cannot be found ; from its eafy accefs to the Nore, 
and being free from the diiHculties of the uppe^r 
part of the river. 

Some explanation is, however, neceflary for my 
prefuming to addrefs you on a matter out of the line 
of my general purfiuts in public bufinefs, efpecially 
B upon 
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upon one on which you have had opportunities that 
could not efcape you in official fituations, of inform- 
ittj -yoruffelf' to the bed advantage : and I cannot 
hope to be excufed for doing fo on a better ground 
than by dating, that after lad Chridmas Mr. Per- 
ceval fent to me in the country an abdrad of the 
1 5th Report of the Commiffioners for Naval 
Revifion, made for the purpofe of drawing his 
attention to the feveral points in it, which w'cre 
■conceived to be the mod important for his con- 
fideration. Unwilling to withhold the paper from 
others infinitely more likely to give ufcful advice 
Upon it than myfelf, I fent it back by the return 
of the pod, and in a few days afterwards com- 
municated to him the following obfervations. 
Having then recently confidereJ mod attentively 
the extent to which our expenditure had grown, 
I will fairlv own, I made them under the inducnce 
of a firm perfuafion of the abfolute neceffity of 
reducing that in every pradicable way not incon- 
fident with our fafety : and I think it defirable to 
give thefe fuggedic)ns in the date they were offlred 
at the time, to avoid as carefully as I can even the 
Jlppearance of going out of my way to differ with 
your Lcrdlhip. 
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Cuffnells, January 6th i8io. 

If it could be fatisfaftorily proved, that there is 
an indifpenfable necelTity, or even a prefling urgency, 
for the Naval Arfenal at Northfleet to the extent 
propofed, the amount of the expcnce likely to 
attend it fhould not, I think, prevent the adoption 
of the mcafure ; becaufe unqueflionably the main- 
tenance of our naval fuperiority muft be paramount 
to all other confiderations whatever. But on the 
other hand it may fafely be afllrted, that there has 
been no period in our hiflory when there exifled 
ftronger reafons for carefully avoiding every charge 
not eflentially neceffary for the faftty of the country. 

It is therefore incumbent on thofe who are moft 
immediately intrufted with the public purfe, to 
examine with the moft diligent attention any plan 
that may be propofed, which is likely to occafion 
a confiderabie expenditure ; and it can convey no 
refleftion on the diftinguiftied Nobleman at the 
head of the Commiflion for Naval Revifion, than 
whom I know not a man moi;p eminent for Ikill 
in naval matters, or more to be refpefted for 
unbiafll'd integrity and unremitting zeal in the 
public fervice, or on the other commiflioners, to 

B 2 fuppofe 
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fuppofe it poflible in this inftance, that they may 
not have been aware of 'the infinite importance 
of fuch an examination. Under a ftrong im- 
preffion of the great utility of the meafure, 
they have very naturally brought forward every 
confideration likely to influence the minds of 
others. 

What the coff of the whole of the works pro. 
pofed atNorthfleet would be, is, I think, not dated 
in the abridged account extrafted from the report j 
but the expectation held out by the commiflioners 
cannot have been much kfs than 6,000, oool., as 
they fay that the expence of the meafure wiH be 
compenfated by the'favings in the firft fifteen years, 
amounting to 5,900,000!. > and confidering how 
infinitely the real charge exceeds the eftimate in all 
cafes of this fort, it is not likely that the whole 
work, with the extenfivc fortifications ncceflary for 
its defence, in a fituation more expofed than Chat- 
ham, would be completed for a fum lower than 
1 0,000, oool. j for whatever difference of opinion 
has prevailed about fortifications, there never was 
one exprcffed by any authority againft effeflual 
^oteflujjn for our great Naval .Arfenals. The fum 

above^ 



afcofve-mentioned will therefore not be thought an 
extravagant conjefture ; for which taxes mull be 
found to produce nearly 6oo,oool. a-year. 

The advantages that would attend the introduftion 
of the ufe of mechanical powers to perform work 
in our dock yards, now done by the hands of men, 
arc unqueftionable ; and it has long been a matter 
of furprize to me that it has not been much earlier 
confidcred, how far that was practicable in the 
prcfent yards ; as we have feen mechanical engines, 
cfpccially thofe worked by fleam, applied for the 
abridgment of labour in almoft every private efta- 
blifhmcnt of magnitude in the kingdom; by tlie 
ufe of which the articles manufactured have not 
only been furniflied at a much lefs expence, but 
have been improved in quality. The convenience 
and oeconomy of railways, for carts, &c. to move 
in, is equally evident. 

I am ready to make an admillion alfo to the pro- 
jeCtcrs of the plan (without knowing the faCt), that 
great advantage would be derived from building all 
the large fliips of war, and making the whole of 
the cordage, and perhaps the anchors, in His Ma- 

B 3 jelly’s 
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jefty’s yards j but I am inclined to think it would 
by no means be advifable to introduce manufac- 
tures of canvas there, about which I lliall fay more 
before I finifti this paper. 

That the attainment of the objects on which there 
is no difference of opinion, could be infinitely better 
provided for in a new Naval Arfenal of fufficient 
extent than in the prefent yards, not only on ac- 
count of the additional fpace that would be acquired, 
but by making all the arrangements of the build- 
ings mod advantageous for the application of ma- 
chinery, it would be abfurd to deny j but the point 
for attentive confiJeration is, whether the fuperior 
benefits that would be derived from the new Arfenal 
are fufficient to juflify the unavoidable cxpcnce that 
would be incurred. 

Other circumflances are, however, dated by the 
commiflioners to induce the adoption of the plan. 

The want of fufficient depth of w'ater at the prefent 
dock-yards ; • an inconvenience faid to be 
rapidly increafing. 

•— improper fjtualions in wliich they are placed. 
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iftfufficiency of them to maintain the navy on its 
prefent extended fcale. 
want of fpace for (hips in ordinary. 

— decline of the dock-yards ; the moans of naval 

fuperiority being thus lefTcned. 

•— neceflity for our building the large diips of fuch 
a conftruftion, as to prevent their carrying 
their lower-deck ports as advantageoufly as 
thofe of the enemy. 

— diftance at which the (Irlps are from the yards, 

which affords opportunities for embezzle- 
ment ; expcnce of craft, &c. &c. &c. 

In fuch a cafe as the prefent I fiiould juftly incur 
the imputatio.i of great prefumption if I were to do 
more than rccoiniiiend that opinions offered- by men 
of the highell profeffional charafler, (liould be con- 
fidcred before a meafure which muft be attended 
with a moft enormous expence is adopted. — 1 repeat 
that it is perfectly natural they fiiould propofe fuch 
a meafure, impreffed as they are with its impor- 
tance. The point I wilh to profs for attentbn 
is, whether material parts of* it cannot be ob- 
tained in the prefent yards at a limited expence, 
though not to fo great advantage as iti a new Naval 
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Arfoial } and whether the urgency is quite as grea; 
for that propofed as the zeal of the commiffioner? 
for the improvement of the navy has induced them 
to reprefent. 

With refped to laying cordage by machinery, 
an highly ufeful work, and I believe the mod im- 
portant of thofe propofed to be done by deam, both 
as to oeconomy and the improvement of the article ; 
I have a perfect conviction, formed on no light 
ground, that fufHcient room may be found for it 
in the prefent yards } and in many of them it feems 
probable machinery might be ereCted for all the 
other purpofes fuggeded except the manufacture of 
canvas. 

The forming railways to a confiderable extent 
cannot be difficult, though not to fo much advan- 
tage as if the buildings, &c. had been condruCted 
with a view to them. 

The inconvenience, urged by the Commiffioners 
as rapidly increafing, of an infufficiency of the 
depth of water in our dock yards is a mod ferious 
evil. It is I believe not felt at Plymouth, where 

ihips 
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ihips of any draft of water can enter the harbour and 
be docked; and equal convenience has been afforded 
by modem improvements, as farasrefpefts the docks 
at Portfmouth j at the latter it is not the depth of water 
in the docks, or in the harbour, that is complained 
of, but the bar near the fpit at the entrance of the 
harbour: — an inconvenience,! admit, nearly as great 
as lhallow water in the docks or harbour would be, 
unlefs it can be removed ; the practicability of which 
has probably not cfcaped attention; otherwife it 
certainly ought to be confidered. — At Sheemefsno 
Ihip larger than one of 64 guns can be docked, but 
at Chatham firft rates may be taken in. The objec- 
tions to the yards at Woolwich and Deptford arife 
principally from the want of water in one or two of 
the reaches above Gravefend, Erith in particular *. 


* As high as Long Reach, veffels of any draft of water may 
be navigated with perfect fafety; but fhips of great draft 
are lightened there, and wait for fpring tides before they 
go higher up. The large Indiamen draw 23 or 24 feet, within 
a few inches of a feventy-four gun (hip. The depth of water 
in theftreamof the Thames continues nearly the fame, (though 
the Ihores are covered with mud) by the exertions of the Tri* 
nity Houfe, who take up above 3oo,c?oo tons of gravel yearly 
from the bed of the river, but the collection of mud there is 
about equal to that; in particular fpots, however, I believe 
the depth l:us been fomewhat improved. 


And 



And here may arife two queftions for confideralion, 
I ft. Whether the fhoal in Erith Reach can be re- 
moved, and at what expence ; and, idly. If that 
fliould be found imprafticable or too expenfive, 
what the charge would be of making a cut from 
Purfleet to Blackwall, fufEciently deep for Ihips of 
the largeft draft of water to pafs through. The 
latter queftion is the more important, as it is of 
great confequence to the trade of the capital, as 
well as to the naval yards in the river ; fuch a cut 
has been in contemplation, and if it could be under- 
taken, it is probable the expence either of that, or 
of deepening Erith Reach, might be defrayed by a 
charge on the trade of the port, which would be 
coinpenfated by the faving arifing from avoid- 
ing delays, frequently very' expenfive and inconve- 
nient: in either of which cafes the yards of Wool- 
wich and Deptford might perhaps be enlarged and 
rendered more ufeful. 

The confideration next in importance to the ob- 
taining deeper water at the entrance of Portfinouth 
Harbour and in Erith Reach, is the capacity of the 
prefent Yards for the building and equipment of 
ihips for the navyj having already referred to the 
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pradicability of erefling machinery in them. In 
this part of the fubject it is proper to take notice of 
the obfervations of the Commiffioners, as dated in 
the abridgement * of the Report, refpecling “ the 
“ neccffity which unfortunately exifts, of not giving 
“ the lar-e fliips fufficient depth of hold to enable 
“ them to carry th'^ir ports fo high out of the 
“ water as the fln'ps of our enemies ; owing to 
“ which tlie large fliips of France and Spain are 


* Since tlie piil licatit^n of the fiifl cditivfn, I have been 
favoured with tlie fullowing corrc( 5 f extract from the report of 
the comn iflloncTP ; which I think it riglit to give in their own 
words : — ‘ In addiiioii to the difudvantaircs arifniir from the 
‘ want of a fulTlciont depth of water in the Royal hai hours, 
‘ there is another vvliich wc cannot Hate in more forcible terms 
‘ than the N ivy Bo nd did in a Utter of the 9th of November 
* 1S06 to the fecretary f the admiralty, as follows : We 

“ nuifl beg you wi'l be pleafed to draw their Lordfliips' at- 
“ tention to the want of tlie depth, of water in the feveral 
“ King’s ports ; this confidcration has prevented our givingthe 
fliips more depth, as we could not but be aware (even vviih- 
“ out the examples of the many French Ihips which have been 
“ taken,) that increafed depth of hold would giv ' the /hips 
** more liability, and enable them tovcany their ports higher, 
** provide d they are not loaded with increafed weights. If the 
fhips of the firfl and feconJ rates be deepened generally, the 
** difficulty of docking them, and laying them up in a ftate of 
« ordinary, mull be increafed.’^ 


“ frequently 



frequently enabled to ufe their lower-deck gu 

** at a time when the lower-deck ports of our lari 

** Ihips are under water, and the guns render 

incapable of being brought to bear upon t- 

** enemv.” 

* 

On reading what the Commiffioners fey c 
thefe points, without the remoteft intention, I ai 
perfuaded, of exaggeration ; but infenfibly carrie 
away by their zeal for improvements, a perfo 
quite new to the fubject would be difpofed t 
think that no endeavours had been ufed for makin| 
improvements in our Naval Arfenals, to keep pac 
with the increafe of our navy : whereas at Port! 
mouth alone, 23 aci'es have been added fincc tht 
end of the feven years* war in 1763; that yarc 
now containing loo acres; in the new part o 
which are flips for building three Ihips of the largefl 
fize, and two for fmall Ihips. In Sheernefs yard 
fome additions have been lately made, the extent of 
which I do not know ; nor am I apprized of what 
improvements have been lately made at Chatham, but 
thofe at Plymcpth have been very complete. With 
thecertain knowledge, however, of the veryextenfive 
improvements at Portfmouth, of fome at Sheernefs, 

and 
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and obferving no negled at Woolwich and Deptford, 

1 am not aware of what the Commiflioners allude to, 
when they fpeak of the decline of the dock yards, 
and the means of our naval fuperiority being leflenedi 
efpecially as the additional convenience at Portf* 
mouth, provided within the laft 40 years, is not 
confined to building fhips. The great bafm there has 
been deepened and enlarged j the middle dock, 
fouth dock, and fouth eafl dock, in the great bafin, 
made new; the four jetties have been enlarged j 
the north bafm deepened and enlarged *, the channel 
leading to the bafm formed into a dock for frigates, 
and the entrance formed into a lock for receiving 
a fhip occafionally. When it is conlidefed likewife, 
that within the fame period, the coppering our men 
of war has come into general ufe, which prolongs 
the time very confiderably during which they can 
continue afloat witliout being docked, the provifion 
made for docking them fliould be reckoned as two 
or three fold. 

Difficult as I find it to underlja^d the allufion of 
the Commiffioners to the decline of our dock yards^ 
I am equally unfortunate as to the comparative ad- 
vantage 
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vantage (in the opinion of the Commilfioners) in the 
conftrufkion of the fhips of the enemy over thofe 
built in this country, with refped: to their being 
able to ufe their lower tier of guns, when the lower- 
deck ports of our fhips are under water ; which I 
am perfuaded arifes from my ignorance in pro- 
feffional matters. It will be feen in the following 
inftances (not feleded for the purpofe), that the 
adual heighth of the lower-deck ports in our fhips 
is about the fame as in thofe of the enemy : and 
if the greater draft of water gives additional fliffnefs 
to a fhlp when it blows frefli, and fo enables her to 
fight her lower guns better, even in that cafe the 
additional draft of the fhips of the enemy above 
ours is inconfiJerable. 

Of firft-rates I have not the means of making a 
comparifon between the French and ours ; I believe 
indeed we have not now a French fliip of this clafs 
in commifTion ; but the Spaniards have long been 
fuppofed to build as fine fhips of war as the French; 
with thofe the cornparifon ftan'll's thus ; a Spanifh 
and an Englifh fhip of the fame clafs, are lying 
along-fide each other at Spit head at this time : 


Bliti/h 
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Britlfh. Caledonia 

- 120 Guns 

Height of midfhip ports 
out of the water. 
Feet. Inches. 

5 6 

Spanifh. San Jofeph 

j 14 Guns 

5 6 

Of third- rates we 

can make 

the comparifon 

between the Englifli and French. 


Briti/h. Milford 

74 Guns 

Height above the 
midlhip port. 
Feet. Indies. 

y 4 

Revenge 

— 

s 3 

Ajax 

— 

5 ” 

Majeftic 

— 

5 10 

French. Tig re ^ 

74 Guns 

4 

impetueux 

— 

4 10 

Implacable 


5 81 

Donegal 

— 

5 4 


It having been thus fliewn that the enemy has no 
advantage in the heighth of the lower-deck ports 
above the water, it remains to be confidered whether 
there is fuch a difforcnce in the conftruction, occa- 
fioning an incrcafed draft of water, as to create a 
necfflily for a new dock-yard on that account. 


Loa J Draft of Water, 
Feet. Inches. 

Britidi. Caledonia 1 20 Guns * ' 26 0 ' 

Milford 74 24 6 

Revenge 74 24 6 


* This French fhip, drawing the moft water of any in the 
fame clafs, appears to carry her lbwer»<deck ports nearer to *the 
water than the others. . . 
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Ajax 

74 Guns 

Lo:id Dr«ft of Water , 
Fecu Inches. 

23 3 

Majeftic 

74 

23 9 

Foreign, San Jofeph 

1 14 

*7 » 

Tigre ♦ 

74 

25 4 

irapetueux 

74 

34 0 

Implacable 

74 

?4 0 

Donegal 

74 

24 4 


Hence it appears that the greateft difference in the 
draft of water is in a firft rate 1 3 inches, and not 
more in moff of the third>rates ; in fomc cafes in 
the latter no difference can be infided on. 


I am next led to advert to provifion being made 
for laying up Ihips in ordinary in time of peace ; 
of which I admit the necellity ; but a queflion upon 
this naturally arifes, Whether in confcquence thereof 
the incurring the heavy expence of making wet 
docks or balins of fufficient capacity for the purpofe, 
is unavoidable ? Or whether fpace may not be found 
in the vicinity of the prefent dock yards ? In con- 
fidering which, when it is admitted that a bafm is 
much more convenient than a river for laying up 
Ihips, as the expence of moorings and boats are 


• Thu French Ihip, drawing the mod water of any in the 
{ame claf», appears to carry her lower-deck ports nearer to tiu: 
wat'^^n the others. 
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thereby faved, and the fhips are in a ftate of quiet, 
nefs, it muft at the fame time be recolledeJ, that 
the danger from accidental fire, or the deftruction 
by an incendiary, or from a bombardment, is much 
greater in the former than in the latter fituation. 

I have underftood that in the Medway, at leaft double 
the number of fliips may be moored than ever were 
laid up there, as there is fufficient depth of water 
for them between Gillingham and Standgate Creek j 
and in the latter I was informed, when laft there, 
moorings might be laid down for eight or ten, as 
the Lazarette on fhore is now in ufe. In the South- 
hampton river, emptying itfelf into the fea within 
the Ifle of Wight, and confequently fmooth water, 
there is a fpace above Calfhot Caftle of nine miles, in 
a great part of which, moorings might be laid down 
for large Ihips. In the Hamble river, emptying itfelf 
into the Southampton river, there is a fpace of four 
miles between Burfledon (where 74 gun Ihips are 
built,) and the mouth of it, equally convenient for 
fhipsof a fmallerfize; and in the Beaulieu river, clofe 
to the Southampton >vater, there is a confiderable 
fpace between Buckler’s Hard (Vhere alfo 74 gun 
fhips are built) and the mouth of the river. Of ad- 
ditional accommodation in the neighbourhood of 

c Plymouth 
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Plymouth I cannot fpeak confidently, but I have 

been afl'ured that it mav be obtained in different 

</ 

branches of the Tamar. 

Without deciding upon the comparative advan- 
tages and rifks between (hips being laid up in bafins. 
and their lying at moorings in fafe harbours, 
and ftill rivers, it may be obfervcd, that the latter 
practice has prevailed from the earlicft period of our 
naval hiftory, and we have not heard of mifehiefs 
refulting from it. 


The argument ufed by the Cotnmifiioners, of our 
prefent ports being on a lee fliorc, as applying to 
Portfmouth and Plymouth, can have reference only 
to the Arfenals being on the mofl inconvenient fides 
of the harbours, becaufe the oppofite fhorcs of the 
Channel belong to the enemy ; which circurnflance 
may make it a little more Incouvcnioit for fljips to 
get out of the harbours, but can occafion no rna* 
ferial delay : and however prevalent the wind from 
the weftward is, I believe it does not often happen that 
a (hip could go down the Channel from a French, 
when Ihe could not do fo from an Englifh port on 
the oppofite coad , but if I am midaken about that. 
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it would not affect the prefent queftion for the reafon 
above-mentioned. Applying the objection to a lee- 
fliore, to the extent of preferring one fide of the 
river Thames to the other on that ground, feems 
to be prefiing it very far; but this is not worth 
entering upon. 

The obfervaiions on the inconvenience and lofs 
ariiing from the (Iiips necefiarily lying at a diftance 
from the dock yards, to take in their ftoi*es, which 
affoi’Js Opportunities for c mbczxlc'mcnt, mud apply 
priiicipally to Dept!i/rd and Woolwich. At all the 
other yards tiie /l)i]A li.: within a trifling diftance from 
the jetties and wIuuTs'^; and even at thcl’j in the 
river I apprehtnd all t!:c fniall ftores of the Boat- 
fwain, Gunner and Carpenter, fuch I mean as arc 
capable Oi'' being pluinkrcd, might be put on board 
clofe to the yards with.out bringing the (hip down 
one inch in th.e water; and tlte delay of delivering the 
remainder in Long Reach, cannot be confiderable, 
unlcfs in very bad woatlicr, as the Hoy which carries 

* At Ponriuoialt till- flKial 1- ::t tiu' oiitrancc of the 
haibour dots i:ot iho 1.'. •;«’ in their 

iieavy ftoivs clcfe to tin- yards : their guns may not 

betaken in till they gcL to Spithead. 


2 


them 
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them will always get down in one tide. The expence 
of employing craft on fuch fervice, ftated by the 
Commiflioners, appears to be too trilling to deferve 
attention. 

The fituation cf the yards of Portfmouth and 
Plymouth, it is conceived, are as good as can be 
found for channel or foreign fervice, except Fal- 
mouth ; where at foine time it may be defirablc to 
provide convenience for making that harbour a 
rendezvous for linc-of- battle flaps, which, I believe, 
might be done at a very moderate cxpence. To 
' this place, however, I am aware objedions have been 
made j applying to the narrownefs of tlse road for 
mooring fliips of the line in fafety ; to their getting 
out vtith the v\i:.d from fouth-eafl; to fouth ; and to 
the dangxr from the Manacle rocks, which lie about 
feven or eight miles from the harbour’s mouth. 
To all which I have in iTiy pofleflion anfwcrs which 
appear to me to be perfectly fatisfa£lory ; and I have 
likewife a lift of 6 56 fliips and veflfcls in His Majefty’s 
fervice, of which 61 ^ were of the line and 83 
frigates, that arrived at, and failed from Falmouth, 
from 1805 to 1808, without an accident having 
happeg«d to any one of them, lu the latter part 
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of Mr. Pitt*s adra'mlftration, enquiries were made by 
Ikilful men as to the ufe that might be made of this 
port ; and the rcfult eflablifhed the certainty that 
it might be rendered highly advantageous to the 
naval fervice of the country. 

Chatham and Shccmefs are well fituated for the 
North Sea, as to equipment ; in the former of 
which large ihips may be built and receive thorough 
repairs ; and thofe in ♦■he river are ufed for building 
large (hips, and giving thorough repairs to frigates. 
•If the arfenal at Northfleet fhould be crefted, I ap- 
prehend its principal ufe (exclufive of containing the 
fliips in ordinary,) mud be to fupply the defefts of 
the eadern yards ; it cannot anfwer for docking 
and fitting (hips for the wedward, on account of the 
length of time ufually occupied in (hips going from 
the Norc to Spithead or Plymouth, for w’hich dif- 
ferent winds are necelTary *. 

When 


* It is not improbable tliat a fliip might go from PlyraoutU 
to the Well Iii'lics, while one was getfing from Gravefend to 
Plymouth ; the fuppofition is not extravagant in th? cafe 
of a large man of war : the advantage of the weftern ports for 
docking, fmall repairs and iltting, for all fervices except the 
Jlorth Seas, is therefore incontrovertible. A fleet failed front 

C 3 PortC» 
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When the CommilTioners fay that a Ihip may 
make-that paffage with any wind, they muft mean, 
I fuppofe, as far as the Downes, and that only 
in modw’ate and fettled weather, (not much to be 
relied on in the winter feafon,) owing to the intri- 
cacy of the navigation : from the Downes they cannot 
go down the Channel with a w-efterly wind. 

I come next to fome pofitions of the Commif- 
fioners, on which I am under a confiderable dif- 
advantage, as the ground on which they reft is not 
Hated in the Abftracl:. 

1 . That fliips will be fitted in the new yard in half 
the time, and at half the cxpcnce now incurred. 

2. The mode of returning the ftorcs would enable 
them to be ufed again ; which at prcl'ent is feldom 
the cafe. 


PurlfniOiitli fur ic-rvic-, the fann* day tii.'.i C'(il<.iin.l 

Crawfurd failed with tin: under liis uiiiiiiiiirid to South 

America, from raluioiiili ; and account', were received from 
him to the foutlnvard of the Lii.e, outlie fame day that the 
Portfmouth fquadron lailcd front Plymouth; which j>oit only 
they could reach, while the other crofled the Liii's and a fliip 
came from th'r- to this country. This will ajijiear the lef:. 
furpriiting, if the prevalence of wcflerly wiiuL in tlic Clulnncl is 
cdtifti^ercd. 
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On thefe two points it would be unfit to make any 
comment, till the reafons in fupport of them (hall 
be feen in the Report : I will only fay in the mean 
time, that I fliould think it difficult for much greater 
expedition to be ufed, than I have been an eye-wit- 
nefs of at Portfinouth. 

3. Officers would be fooner fet free when fhips are 
paid of}'. — A fliip being unrigged in a bafm, might 
be n ripped in a few days lefs, and the ftores 
returned fooner than in a harbour ; but at Portf- 
inouth there is ftbafin which would contain as many 
fliips as arc likely to be paid off at once. 


Thus far for the advantages expected to be 
derived to the navy from the new Naval Arfenai. 
The faving to be cfl'eclcd by it is eflimated at 
5,900,000!. in the firfl 1 5 years, and an equal fum 
in every 1 5 years afterwards ; to arife from— 


Building fliips in tlin King’s yards, inflcad 
lF by cuiitrads with private builders, 

By making rordage and canvas 


2.580.000 

3.320.000 

£ 5,900,000 


The particulars in fupport of this eflimate are 
probably detailed in the Report ; I will, therefore, 
c 4 fuppofe 
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fuppofe the amount accurately Hated in the paper 
fent to me. But in that cafe it would not be in 
my mind, as at prefent advifed, an inducement to 
adopt the propofed meafure ; becaufe I believe if 
workmen could be found, there is fufficient accom- 
modation in the King’s yards for building the requi- 
fue number of fhips. 

The CommilTioners fay that the number of fhips 
of the line and of 50 guns, including thofe built in the 
King’s yards. Merchants’ yards, andtfaken from the 
enemy in the 1 8 years previous to this Report, which 
were fufficient to carry ournavy to its then flourifhing 
ftate, amounted to 1 06 , equal to about fix in a year, 
and as we have 20 flips in the prefent dock-yards for 
fliips of the line, the whole number neceffary might 
be built in thofe, allowing each to be more than 
three years in hand, which muft be admitted to 
be a reafonable time for feafoning. If there are 
not already fufficient flips in the King’s yards for 
frigates, I fuppofe more may be provided. How far 
it would be practicable to get a fufficient ftrength of 
artificers for carrying on the whole* of the new work, 
and for the repairs of the navy j or if that could be 
accon^flied, how far it would be prudent to engage 
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fo much larger a number than could be employed in 
peace, I will not take upon me to fay. I remem- 
ber when the Pegafe was taken by Lord St. Vin- 
cent in 1781, it was reported that flie was built 
in 70 days. That was perhaps not truej nor, if 
true, is it meant to fuggeft that it would be ex- 
pedient to attempt to follow fuch an example ; as 
I have always underftood that one certain advan- 
tage of building in the King’s yards, is, that from 
the length of time the (hips arc ufua’ly on the 
ftocks, the timl^ds well fcafoned, in confequence of 
which they continue longer ferviceable than thofc 
built more quickly in merchants’ yards. 

The faving on Cordage might be made in the 
prefent yards, nearly, if not quite, to the whole 
extent, as in the new Arfenal ; if I am right in fup- 
pofing that machinery for that article might be 
eye£led in thefe. 

To the expediency of introducing a manufaflory 
for Canvas in a Naval Arfenal,. already alluded to 
generally, there feems to be ferious objefUons ; and 
the faving (if any) may be at lead as well efieded 
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iSy' the public eftablifliing one or more *, under 
Juperintendants of its own, in the moft convenient 
■lituations that can be found. The introduftion into 
yards of great numbers of men, women and chil- 
dren, who muft be employed in fuch a manufac- 
tory, would alone be a great evil ; and to prevent 
mifehief therefrom, much of the time of the fupc- 
■ rior officers would be taken up, interfering with 
their more important avocations of building, repair- 
ing, &c. 

You will judge how far thefe obfer rations arc 
entitled to confideration ; I never till now heard the 
meafure fpoken of, except loofcly as one to which it 
might be expedient at feme time or other to refort ; 
no other reafon occurred to me, therefore, againft it, 
except its enormous expence. In fuch a cafe, the 
arguments in fupport of an opinion, formed to a 
certain extent, without a due examination, fliould 
be ferutinized with at leaft the fame feverity 
as thofe dated in fupport of one, conceived by 

* Such manufafturcs might afTord cxcillcut rnijiloynunt in 
the naval fchooU, wbicli I have long f« lt anxinu-, for thecftal)- 
, jjpent of. 
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the party propofing it to be of great utility, 
without having duly reflected on all the difficulties 
attendant on its adoption. Many of mine may be 
found to be erroneous or irrelevant. I feel my 
inferiority of judgment on the fubjeft to that of 
the framers of the Report very ftrongly, and moft 
unaffectedly : more efpecially as it is faid to be 
fupportetl by the authority of feveral gentlemen of 
the very higheft refpedtability, (two of whom I have 
the good iurtune to know pcrfonally) but who may 
perhaps have j^^d in view only the beft poffible 
arrangements for a Naval Arfenal, without weighing 
concomitant circumftances * . With the fenfe of their 
fiiperiority ftrongly impreffed on my mind, I ftill feel 
that fomc facts which I have flated deferve confide- 
ration ; bccaufe I am confident that fteam-engines 
may be applied in the prefent yards with great advan- 
tage to many purpofes, fuch as the making cordage, 
to the fawing of timber, rolling and forging copper 
and iron, working the cranes, and perhaps for other 
ufes. The fpaces which they w'ould occupy, would 
certainly, in moft cafes, be much lefs than is now 


'* Mr. Ri'iinio, Mr. Hmldart, Mr. Mylne, Mr. Jeffop, and 
Mr. Whidbey. 


taken 
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taken up by the mode in which the ditlerent jirticlcs 
are manufactured. Under which convi£tion, it 
that fhall be admitted to be correct by competent 
judges, I am quite furc the meafure in contempla- 
tion ihould not be propofed to Parliament, till a 
careful furvey of each yard, as it now Hands, fhall 
be taken, in order to afcertain what improvements 
can be made in them refpedkively ; on which 
furveys, welUdigefted deligns may be prepared for 
the future probable increal'e of the improvements j 
fo that as the prefent buildings fhall decay, or may 
be gradually taken down, new may be creifted in 
fuch fituations as, in the end, to render the whole 
complete. 

The expence of fuch furveys would be incon- 
fiderable, and one year only would be loft. If the 
refult fhould be a complete adoption of the North- 
fleet plan, the perfon propofing it would go to Par- 
liament with a much better fanclion than the recom- 
mendation of the Commiffioners for Naval Revifion, 
highly refpei^lable as their authority is. The 
throwing down great and extenfive buildings in 
two dock-yards, as propofed, which have been 
eref jd at an immenfe expence, and fetting up 

others 
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others on a newfpotof ground, even if the charge 
to be incurred Ihould be only one half of what has 
been ftated, would furely require much delibera- 
tion, if the refources of the country were as abun- 
dant as they ever were. Of thefe I do not mean 
to fpeak with defpondency ; with proper manage- 
ment I am perfuaded they will carry us through 
all our difficulties, whatever their duration may be, 

I have not entered on the queftion alluded to 
by the Commiffioners, refpe£ling the comparative 
occonomy between tafk-work and day-pay, becaufe, 
as far as the former can be adopted, it may be as 
eafily done in the old yards as in a new one. 

The only other point touched upon in the 
abitradf, and that but flightly, relates to Milford 
Haven j but as the building Ihips there is fuggefted, 
I cannot refift recommending that fome enquiry 
may be made before any eftablifhment is fixed for 
that purpofe ; the convenience of fuch a one can 
hardly arife from an abundance of timber in the 
neighbourhood ; as I remember to have heard, that 
by far the greater part ufed for the conftru£tion 
of the Milford of 74 guns built there, was fup- 

1 1 plied 



plied fromthc lorefl of Dean; which w'ould otherwife 
have been carried to His Majefly’s yard at Plymouth* 
As a port for fhips of war to rcfort to, except a few 
on the Irilh ilation, I fuppofe it has feldum been ufed, 
unlefs by Ihips putting in accidentally. 

I well remember the late Mr. Grevilie labouring 
inceffantly during twelve years to obtain a naval efta- 
blifhment there; but he failed in that, though he 
fucceeded in two other fchemes for the benefit ot 
the port ; in one of the cafes, at a great and ufelefs 
expence to the public. A ftrong folicitaiion was 
tirged even to make it a tobacco port, notwith- 
ftanding its extreme inconvenience in point of 
lituation for importing and exporting, and that 
there is but little home-trade near it. 

If thefe very fuperficial remarks, haftily made, /ball 
contribute in any degree towards inducing you to 
confider the whole fubjecl attentively, and to avail 
yourfelf, without delay, of the belt advice you can 
obtain as to the pra£ticabiliry of improvements in 
the prefent yards, and the extent to which thefe 
can be carried, I lhall think my time has not been 
ill ;;nployed. 
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' THESE were the obfervations made to Mr. Per- 
ceval at the inllant of iiiy reading the paper fent 
to me by him ; and aeknov\!ct]ging as I do, that 
there is much i'urcc in your LoruTnip’s ftatements, 
and ia the arguments in fuppert of them, I am 
compelied to lay that if I had been fo fortunate as 
to have had I’le benefit of thofe, when writing to 
the firll lord of the treafurv, 1 fliould fiiil have 
endeavoured to prefs on hjs mind the expediency 
of having the lullell pofiible information rcfpecting 
the improvements which may be made in the 
prefent earJs, bcf<.-re atty thing fliould be done 
at Nortldhet ' ; becaiife withc'Ut that a proper 
judgment cannot be formed of the extent to 
which the new v.oik, if decided on, fliould 
be carried ; and an ufelefs cxpence might other- 
wife be incurred by its being begun on a larger 
fcale than might ultimately be deemed neceffary • 
for fuch an enquiry, men more competent than 
thofe mentioned by your Lordfliip cannot be found 
in this country, nor 1 believe in the world f. It is 


• Even ftii tile works nccoflary for a di 5 ck-yard, as fugge&ed 
in p. 47> ill your Lordlhip’s letter. 

■)■ See p. 37, of this traft. 
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true that thefe gentlemen, or fome of them, haver 
already examined the dock- yards, but not for the 
purpofe to which I endeavoured to diredt Mr. Per- 
ceval’s attention. The immediate objedl, I think, 
Ihould be to have corredl furveys made of each 
yard as it now is, that it may be afccrtained what 
fteam-engines can be ercdled, and other improve- 
ments made for the works to which they arc luited 
in the dock-yards j and that they may be arranged 
in fuch a manner, as to admit of’ their benefits 
being extended, as the further increafe of the yards 
may require. 

With the aid of fuch furveys, w’cll digefled 
defigns for the future enlargement of the Arfenals 
may be prepared, with a view to their gradual im- 
provement, fo that as the prefent buildings decay, 
new ones may be eredted in fuch fituations as in the 
end may render the whole complete ; from the want 
of which, I am afraid fome of the buildings lately 
eredled in the dock-yards, have not been placed to 
the beft advantage. 

It was an alarm at the expence of the under- 
taking, that led me to ftep out of my line, to fub- 

mit 
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aiit advice to Mr. Perceval. Concurring with your 
Lord (hip, as I do entirely, that the country can 
“ never be ferved by a government of uncon- 
“ trouled departments,” I thought it important 
that he fliould fatisfy himfelf of the neceffity of an 
immenfe expence being incurred, before he (hould 
give his fandlion to it ; for which I was the more 
anxious, under a conviction, not fhaken I muft con- 
fpfs by any thing in your Lordfhip’s letter, that the 
favings to meet the charge, or in diminution of it, 
will be extremely inconfiderable. The eftiraate, as 
already noticed, is nearly 6,ooo,oool. ; nothing is 
included in that for defence ; and notwithllanding 
your Lprdfhip’s remarks on the tritenefs of the 
obfervation refpefting the actual expence generally 
exceeding the eftimate, and your reference to the 
works lately executed by private companies in the 
river, I am perfuaded the arfenal would not be 
finilhed for any thing like that fum; and that I was 
guilty of no exaggeration, when I fqggefted to 
Mr. Perceval the probability of an expenditure of 
io,ooo,oool., including the exte^^five fortifications 
that would be requifite for it*s defence } without 
taking any thing into the calculation for the troops 
to be employed in them. 


o 


If 
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If I am right in fuppofing that all the machinery 
neceffary for the feveral purpofes wanted, may be 
erefted in the prefent yards, and that there are flips 
fufScienf in them for building all the line-of-battlc 
ihips, the articles offfaving will be reduced to the 
doubtful one of building frigates and fmaller veffcls ; 
the mooring chains, and the charge for the men in 
ordinary, whofe wages would be faved by the fhips 
being in a bafin, inftead of in a river or harbour. 
Some mifconception muft have prevailed, I think, 
about the plunder of ftoresj no ncwprotodion againlk 
which at the great ports of out-fit has been thought 
of. In the inftances your Lordfhip mentions of eight 
months’ fea floras having been confumed before the 
fhips left the Nore, the grofs corruption of the 
officers muft have been notorious, and it muft be 
hoped was moft feverely punifhed, as a warning 
to deter fuch manifeft delinquency in others •. 

On 


* This fa<ft furcly deferves a moft minute inwftigation, to 
have it afeertained whither the ftorcs alluded to were adtually 
plundered, or were articles that had been worked up for the 
fhip’s ufe ; this is the more important, as the charge refers 
to more than one cafe. Mr. Colquhoun, whofe authority is 
quoted, ftates the plunder of ftoret in the yards at Portfrnouth, 

Plymouth 
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On eftimating the faving arifing from a great 
number of fhips of the line being laid up in a bafin^ 
fomc allowance fliould be made for the charge to 
be incurred for keeping it in repair. Other confi- 
derations, indeedj of a much higher nature, fhould 
alfo not efcape attention ; to which I have flightly 
alluded in my paper to Mr. Perceval, namely, the 
danger of fire from accident^, or from an incen- 
diary ; nor fliould we exclude from our mind 
attempts that may be made by an enterprizing 
enemy, induced thereto by the hope of deftroying a 
large part of our navy at once ; as he will now be 
able, unfortunately, to collect an immenfe force 


Plymouth, and Chatham at 700,000!. a year ; and as he fup* 
pofes the value of thofe in the former to be greater in amount 
than the other two, his eftimate of the plunder at Portfmouth 
alone mufl be nearly 400,000!. annually ! where now, at leaft, 
there is as much vigilance as in any merchant’s warehoufe. 
And in the Thames, he mentions fome river-pirates w’eighing a 
(hip’s anchor off Rotherhithe, in the night, with which, and 
a •whole cable^ they adlually rowed away in the prefence of 
the captain (who, with liis crew, had been afleep while the 
operation was going on), telling him what they had done, and 
wiflting him a good morning ! • 

* If it is intended that no fires (hall be allowed in the (hips, 
to guard again ft accidents, barracks mu ft be built and kept in 
repair, for the ofticers and men who liave the care of the (hips 
to refide in \ refpefting the cxpencc of wdiich fome conjedlure 
x»ay now be formed. 
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oppofite to the mouth of the Thames, and within 
04 or 30 hours fail from it, with one wind. 

Having dated as concifely as I could my reafons 
for thinking that an enormous expence Ihould not 
be incurred, for a new' naval arfenal to the extent 
propofed, I am ready to admit, that the means of 
offenfive operations France has acquired, by the 
energy w'ith which it has eftabliflied an ininienfe 
arfenal at Antwerp, and by the acquifition of all 
the ports of Holland, we may probably be com- 
pelled to keep a much larger number of linc-of- 
battle fhips conftantly to the eaflward, than have 
hitherto been found necelTary ; in which cafe the 
prefent Eaftcrn Docks may not be found adequate 
for repairing and refitting the fleets to be employed 
in thofe feas, with a fufficient degree of expedition , 
fo as effe£tually to fupply the deficiency of the 
yards at Chatham and Sheemefs for that fervice. 
But I ftill feci confident, that, before the larger or 
the narrower fcale is finally decided on, an accurate 
furvey of the prefent yards fhould be made, and that 
detailed plans for their improvement (hould be 
given*. 


* I am aware of the opinion of tlif Comminioiiers for 
Naval Revifion, rjuotccl iii p. 28. of the I^ettcr, and of tlio 
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When your Lordfliip obferves, “ that feme 
enlargements have been made to the yards 
** within the fpace of time I am fpeaking of 
“ (that is from the reign of Henry VIII. to th€ 
“ prefent year), and that fome few docks and flips 
have been added, and fome ftorehoufes built, 
“ but that the additions have by no means kept 
pace with the augmentations of our navy,'* you 
hardly do juftice to thofe who have prefided in our 
naval departments for nearly three centuries. An- 
derfon, in his Hiftory of Commerce, fays : “ How 
“ much thefe dock-yards, ftorehoufes, &c. (inKent) 
have been increafed and improved fince Camden’s 
time, and even fince the firft edition of Bilhop 
“ Gibfon’s Additions in 1692, would require a 
“ volume fully to deferibe : and there are enlarge- 
ments, as well as very ufeful and beautiful im- 
“ provements, conftantly making to thofe places, 
“ and alfo to the two famous ports of Portfmouth 
“ and Plymouth.” — ^Your Lordihip indeed ftates. 


W 

reference to the Reports of MefTrs. JefTop and others, in p. 29. 
but it is the report of fuch civil engineers, and detailed plans 
from a6fual furveys, that I wi(h the Mini.^er to be in 
pofTrflTion of, after the attention of thofe gentlemeu (hall have 
K*en called to the prccife point in view, 

that 
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that the latter was formed in the reign of King 
William ; and I have already obferved that, fince the 
end of the feven years’ war, the yard at the former 
has been enlarged more than one*third ; and addi- 
tions made in it of feveral docks, bafins, and very 
extenfive ftorehoufes, with other very confiderable 
improvements. With the modern additions and 
Improvements in fomc of the other yards I am not fo 
well acquainted, but { believe they have been exten- 
five. If meafures have not been taken for deepening 
the water at the bar near the fpit, at the entrance of 
the harbour at Portfmouth, and for increafing the 
back-water to prevent the future incrcafe of the bar, 
no more time I think fliould be loft in attempting 
works of fuch infinite importance ; unlefs they have 
been deemed impradicable by competent judges. 

The ufe of Northfleet, as a port of out-fit, would 
be confined to the equipment of the fl)ips employed 
to the eaftward ; for thofe on channel and foreign 
fervice it could not be rendered ferviccable, on 
account of its diftance, and the prevalence of the 
wind in the fouth-weft quarter during two thirds 
of the year : ftiips would get from the Norc (as 1 
obferved to Mr. Perceval) to the Downs with almoft 
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any wind in moderate weather * ; but there they would 
be likely to be detained frequently for many weeks, 
in an extremely bad anchorage, with the wind at 
fouth-weft or fouth-fouth-wcft ; during which time 
there might be a prellmg urgency for employing them. 
In the early part of the year the wind prevails from 
the caftward, which would, on the other hand, pre- 
vent the {hips of the weftern and foreign fquadrons, 
from getting to the river to be fitted. 

Not being able to form a conjecture about the 
nature of the plan for making the propofed arfenal 
by fubfcription under private management, I can 
offer no opinion refpc£ling it ; fuch a one, however, 
as holds out the profpefl: of the advantages of avoid- 
ing the ncceffity of advancing the capital and the 
rilk of bad workmanlhip, enfuring at the fame time 
the fpeedy completion of it, Ihould not be rejeded 
on account of the novelty, or even the improbability 
of its fucceeding, without full deliberation. 

I have thus, in the midff of very prefiing engage- 
ments in public bufinefs, ran very haflily over the 


* See p. 21, 22. of this Tra£l. 
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feveral points in your Lordfhip’s letter, in the hope 
only of contributing towards fatisfying the public of 
the propriety of further enquiry, before \vc embark 
in an immenfe expence ; fubinitting to the judgment 
of others, w'ith great deference, the conliderations 
which have occurred to me, as to the expediency, 
or rather the neccfCty, for the extended work, fo 
eameftly recommended by your Lordfliip. 


I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your mod obedient, and 
very humble fervant. 


Maf'ch 19th, 
f 810. 


GEORGE ROSE. 


Strahtn and Prefton, 
Friaters^Sueet, London* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


One would fcarcely think it ncceffary to 
offer any apology for publiihing a new Edition 
of the Geeat Charter, the grand Palladium 
of Englifli Liberty, at the prefent Day, were it 
not for the faftidious obfervations of fame per- 
fons, who, fond of arbitrary power, would wifh. 
to bury in oblivion the valuable rights and privi- 
leges which this Charter prcferves for the Peo- 
ple. This Inftrument, to obtain which our An- 
ccftors fought and bled, is the Bulwark to 
which every Briton looks up with confidence, as 
the Affertor of his Rights, and the Protedor of 
his Perfon and Property. Hitherto this Charter 
has been inferted in large or cxpcnfive works, 
which have been beyond the means of many 
to obtain, and therefore it has, as it were, 
been loft to them ; but for the information pf 
thofe, who wifh to pofTcfsa copy of it, thepre- 
fcnt publication is intended ; and furely no one 
will be hardy enough to contend, that this is not 
the time to put into the hands^ of the People a 
eopy of that Charter which alTerts their Rights, 
maintains their Privileges* and protefts their Li- 

B berty. 
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bwty. No family indeed dught to be without 
it, and the riling generation lliould be intruded 
in the contents of its various articles. In fhort, 
it Ihould make a part of the education of youth. 

As the hiftory of this country before and at 
the period of obtaining t^is grant from king 
John is interfperfed through the pages of large 
wenrks, ib that the circumilanccs which led to 
the humiliation of John and his granting this 
Charter to the Barons, can only be known 
perufmg thole elaborate volumes, it is deemed 
neceflary to illuftrate this edition of the Charter 
with a fuccind account of the tranfadions of 
thofe times, in order that the Reader may be 
fully acquainted with the motives of the No- 
bles who oppofcd the arbitrary proceedings of 
that Monarch, and compelled him to fign this 
Charter, whi.ch no Sovereign fince his time has 
had the prefumption to annul ; or if they have 
felt themfclvcs hurt at tlie reftraint which it 
put upon them, and have attempted its vio- 
lation, have always failed in the attempt. 

The Feudal Syftcm, which had been efta- 
blllhed iti this kjngdom, was extremely irkfomc 
to the Nobles, who, on the day of the corona- 
tion of Henry I. (Aug. 5, 1 ioo») demanded of 
that prince an oath to abolifii ail the unjoR prac- 
tice! 
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tices illegal exaAlons of the late reign, that 
of Williaqj Rufu% and to cnaft better laws than 
had ever been in ule under any preceding love- 
reign of England. Accordingly, before the ex- 
piration of the day on vJ’hich he w^ crowned, 
he granted a charter, by which he engaged to 
alleviate the rigour of the feudal inftitutions, to 
re-eftablilh the Laws of Edward the Conleflbr, 
as improved by William the Conqueror, and to 
make an eficAual reforn! of' the abufes com- 
mitted during the adminiilration of his father 
and his brother 

The defirc of liberty is one of the ftrongeft 
pafllons of our nature ; and although its ardor 
be reftrained by a long fubmiilion to eflabliihed 
government, the flame Hill burns in the breafl: of 
the individual ; and while it animates the favage 


• Vill, Matthew Paris, p. 53. — Copies of this Charter were 
iRiniediately dirperfed over the different parts of the kingdom, 
one to each county ; but the purport of it was fo little re- 
garded by Henry after he had eftablifhed bimfelfon the throne, 
that in the reign of king John, it was almofl forgotten that 
fuch a charter had ever exifted ; and fcarcely a lingle copy of 
it could then be found. Sir Henry Spelwian obferves,. that 
this inftrument was the original of Magna Cbarta, containing 
moft of the articles of it, either fpeciCcally expreffed, or gene- 
rally included under the conhnnation of the laws of^'Edw ard 
the Conieflbr. 
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to refill the atteixi^s of the enemy who woula 
cnlla.ve Himuiates the ^ 

gular community to affert their native rights 
•againft the tyranny of their rulers. King John 
had e^rcilhd his admrnillration in fuch a man- 
ner, as feemed to authorize a concluiion that he 
coiilldered himlelf as the ablblute fovereign of a 
.people who had no prctenlions to re4l liberty. 
He opprclTcjd them with conftant cxadlions ; the 
produce of which he mfually converted to the 
purpofes of his private convenience, without re-, 
gard to the public bencht of his realm ; a cisr 
cumilance which feldom fails to alienate the 
ad'ciSlions of the people from the fovereign*. 
Hi difgulled his nobles by his inl’olence and 


To excaiplify this afleriioii from the tranfa^^ious of our 
cJwn times, \vc have only to turn to the affairs of France pre- 
vious to the late Revolution, It is a well known fafl, that 
the intolerable exactions made by Louis XVI. on the [leople 
. at that country, weie laviihed away in a great iheafure on 
court parafues and favourites, innumerable examples ol‘ whicli 
appeared the Lkrt RcugCf publiihed in that country foon 
after the commencement of the Revolution, which had a great 
ipfmence'on the minds of thejieople, paved the way for his 
dethronement, aud«brought him at length to the guillotine* 
Louis the i^ixteectb was ti\e niildeff prince that had fat upon 
the throne of France fur a long feries of years ; and the people 
gl^detalljiiffert their rights when princes of a mild difpofition 
are placed at the helm* 





muten^ : he inflamed the re&ntment of many 
by debauching their wives and daughters, and 
in ridiculing their complaints of the injury and 
diflionour which he thus inflided : he en- 
croached on the rights of his ful^eds of all 
ranks : he paid no attention to the political duty 
of a fovereign, or to the moral integrity of a 
man. A prince of fuch a cbarader could not 
be the oljcd of popular efteem or attachment ; 
and it was natural to cxped, that the fpirit of 
the people would at length be routed to a vindi- 
cation of their privileges, and to a peremptory 
demand of the full enjoyment of the freedom of 
their conftitution. The tyrannical behaviour of 
John, his general puiillanimity, his levity of 
conduct, his mixture of arrogance and mean- 
nefs, all concurred to flatter the Englifh with 
llrong hopes of the fuccefs of fuch vigorous mca* 
furcs as they might be induced to purfue for the 
humiliation of the tyrant and the recovery of 
their liberties. The rupture between the king 
and the Roman pontitf feemed to point out the 
prefent period (about 1 208 ) as a favourable op- 
portunity for oppoiing the arbitrary career of 
the former ; but the difeontents of the people 
were not yet fufficiently matured for adion, and 
no regular plan of refiflance had as yet licen con- 
certed. 
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It cannot, however, be ftippofed tha,*’ John' 
inie^ble tothe genetal diifatisfai^Aon of his 
fiil^efb ; and, as he apprehended, from the per- 
ievering vengeance of pope Innocent, a bull for 
his excommunication, v^ich would fliake the 
allegiance of his people, and furnifli them with a 
plaufible pretext fot the revolt, he demanded 
the^ons or other near relatives of his principal 
Barons as hoftages for their fidelitjr. 

In the year 1209 the pope excommunicated 
John by name ; which fentence gave a papal 
landion (a powerful engine in th<^ times of 
ibperftition and bigotry) to the difeontents of 
the Engliih, and occafioned the neigration of 
many of them. In this dilemma he undertook 
an expedition to Ireland, wifely judging, that 
by thus amuilng and employing his fobje<fls h6 
ihould hinder them from brooding on the 
thoughts of an.- interdicted realm and an ex- 
comipunicated fovereign. This expedition was 
tuidertaken in 1210, and the king was fuccc/s- 
ful in fubduing the Irifh to obedience ; after 
w'hich he returned to England, where he ex- 
torted large Aims from thofe religious orders 
which had either not contributed at all, or had 
given what he thought an infufficient propos- 
tion* towards the cxpcnccs of his late enter- 


on 7 , e, 
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jpdte ' This ctrcumftance helped to draw off 
the affeSi^ns of the clergy ; whofc favour the 
kings of England had alwkys found it proper to 
gain and to preferve. 

In the year 1211, as John could not be 
brought to terms of reconciliation with the court 
of Rome, his Holinefs publifhed a Bull, abfblv- 
ing all the vafTals of king John, and his iubjedls 
of every defeription, from their allegiance, and 
commanding them, bn pain of excommunica- 
tion, to avoid all commerce with him at his 
table, as well as in his council, and not even to 
difeourfe with him on any occafion f . Al- 
though the fubffantial purport of this fcntcncc 
amounted to a depofition, the papal cafiiiftry 
made a formal difference between the bull for 
dilTolving the allegiance of the fubjed:, and the 
edid for hurling a monarch Irom his throne. 
The next gradation, therefore, of pontifical re- 
venge was a fcntcncc which depoled John firom 
his royal dignity, and notified tlie pope’s inten- 
tion of filling the throne of England with ano- 
ther prince By this bull, which was fulmi- 
^lated in 1212, ail Chriffian princes, barons, and 
knights, were exhorted to avenge the injuries. 

• Vid. Mstth. Pwi*. p. S20, SSt,~Trlvet. Annal. 
t Vid. Matth. Par.” f . Stl. $ Matth. Par. p. 28S. 

anjd 
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and iiif^ermgs of the church, by joining in lii 
craikde again!]: the impious John ; a fervicc 
which (^cording to the artfd, intefcfted, and 
preihinptuous in/blencc of a foreign prieft, 
udibfe power kept pace, with the bigoted blind- 
ne!s and ignorance of the times,) would entitle 
them to a plenary abiblution from all their 
fins*. 

To repreis the incurfions of Llewellyn, who 
was inftigated by the pope to take up arm® 

. againfi: John, he advanced with a Jarge army to 
■Nottingham, and ordered all the hoftages to the 
amount of thirty perfons of the firfi: rank in 
Wales, to be put to death. He was, however, 
prevented from putting his fanguinary threat 
(that of exterminating the perfidious Wellh) 
into execution, by the alarming accounts which 
he received of a confpiracy formed by many of 
his Barons againft his liberty or his life. The 
fucceffive intimations of this nature that were 
conveyed to him, fo much dilcouraged him, 
that he difmiiTed his forces, and haftened to 
the metropolis. By imprifoning fcvcral of the 
fiifpcfted NoWes, banifliing fome, and demand- 
tng hoflages of others, he allayed his apprehen- 
fions of prefent danger, though he augmented 

'* Matth. Par. p. S23. 


the 
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t!ft o4|um of his adminiftration. This he en- 
deavoured to remove by ibme ^vouraUeand po> 
pular ads^ ; but thefe bebg afcribed rather to 
the didates of temporizing policy than to any 
pennanent intentions of a beneficient fway, had 
little effed in conciliating the public favour. 

In 12 13^ Philip king of France adembleda 
very powerful army, with the intention of con- 
quering England ; but Innocent, who was ap- 
prehenfive of Philip’s becoming too powerful to 
heed the future didates of the fee of Rome, by 
the annexation or the kingdom "of England to 
his other dominions, gave fecret inftrudions to 
Pandulf, his legate, to make peace with John, 
but to infill on fuch terms as would fecure vic- 
tory to the church. The legate, in his con- 
ference with John, prognofticated the utter 
ruin of that prince, if he ihould not fpeedily 
humble himfelf towards the church. He allured 
him that Philip had received general encourage- 
ment from the Englifli Barons, who would cer- 
tainly, on the commencement of hoililities, rc». 
volt to that monarch, and perhaps deliver their 
mailer into the hands of His rival ; and that, 
sven if the propagation of difeontent ihould not . 

* Chron. Dunll.—Cbron. Walt. &>vent. 


be 
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bfr fo cxtenfivc as there was rcalpn to hSlicve, 
the fuperior power of Philip and the church 
woidd quickly and effedually cru/h him. The 
rhetoric of Pandulf, fupported as it was by pro- 
bability of remark, operated with fudden con- 
Tiftion on the mind of John, who declared him- 
felf willing to fiibmit without referve to the 
judgement of the church. The conditions of 
peace which the pope had drawn up were now 
produced by the legate, and ratified by the fub- 
feription of the humiliated King, on the 1 3th 
of May, 1 2 1 But this feene, fo derogatory 

to the honour of the crown and the dignity of 
the nation, was not the only d'lgracc to which 
England, by the mifeondud of her monarch, 
was now fubjeded. It was hinted to John by 

♦ The mcrfl important of thefe conditions were, that John 
ihould receive Cardinal Stephen Langlon as Archbifliop of 
Canterbury ; reflore all the clergy whom he had expelled 
from their prefermenu ; grant an indemnification of all da- 
mages fuflained either by ecclefsafltcs or laymen foi their ad- 
bcrencd to the will of the pope ; pay a certain fum to Lang- 
ton by way of compenfation for the lofs ariling ixom the de* 
tendon of the revenues of his fee ; 4nd that all difpulw whicli 
might arife in the execution of this treaty fiiould be referred to 
the pope or his reprefentatire. The Earl of Boulogne, and 
three Engiiih Earls, guaranteed, by vatli, the pun<^ual ub- 
fervaace of the convention. Vid. Matthew Paris, p. $95— 
$27.'— Annals of Wa verity, p. 177. 
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theaf^ul and infin\iatingPandulf, that the nioft 
efficacioHi means of preyenting the fuccefs of 
Philip’s dcfigns, as well as of keeping the dilaf* 
fefted Englifti in awe, would be the tributary 
furrender both of England and Ireland to the 
pope, whofe influence and authority would then 
be more immediately exerted for the protection 
of his vaflal. Accordingly, two days afterwards 
(May 15) John, continuing his career of igno- 
minious fubnnflion, rcflgned his Englifli and 
Irilh dominions to Innocent and hisfucceflfors in 
the popedom ; confenting, by charter, to hold 
them in fief of the fee of Rome, and to acknow<* 
ledge his vaffalage by the payment of feven hun- 
dred marks for England, and three hundred for 
Ireland ; and concluding the inflrument with a 
ftipulation, that, if he or any of his fuccefibrs 
fhotild infringe it, a forfeiture of the fiefs ihould 
enfue This charter being delivered to Pan- 
dulf, John performed homage to the deputy of 
his new lord, and fwore fealty to the abfentpon- 
tilf ; and the nuncio w'as fo rejoiced at t^e tri- 
umph of the church over royally, that he arro- 
gantly trampled on the money which the king 

• V-id. Mattli. Far. p. 22* .—Chronic. Hemiagf. lib. ii. 
tap. ys.-^Anoal. WVerl. 
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had ffly e n as an earaeft of trifmtary ; 

an tcdblence for which he was reprocc^ by the 
archbilhop of DuUtn. 

Abbot die middle of the year 1214, mtedine 
eommodom wcte on the point of agitating die 
Inogdom. The people had long endured the 
lung's opprefiions ; though they had been 
2(mg dt&fieded, they had not yet detemuned on 
tittdicatii^ their liberties by the fword. An op- 
portunity for exerdon, however, ifecined to have 
^ived, when the infedion of difeontent be- 
come ib general as to prognofficate fuccefs to 
the popular edbrts, and when the indnnees of 
mean fubmiihon which the Ibvereign had (hewn, 
flattered the public wiflies with the profped of 
his acquiefebnee in the (pirited demands of a na* 
tional aflbeiadon. Occaiional meetings of the 
Barons had already taken place; and the Arch- 
biihop of (fenterbury, (Stephen Langton,) 
though he had been obtru^d on the nation by 
the influence of the pope of Rome, and thou^, 
as a member of the college of cardinals, he 
could not have been expefted to chcrifli a very 
warm regard fl»r the privileges of the people, 
h id even takai the lead in the dcfxgn of ctreum- 
ferU ni jr the power of John within the limits of 
6. oaftitutional authority. He had produced, be- 
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fore a p^Cty of the Barons, a copy of the charter . 
of Henry xhe Firft, Which he recommended ^ 
the attention of thplfc who wilhed for the reftora* 
tion of their liberties ; and ail the Barons who 
were prefent had fworn, that they would, lb 
loon as an opportuni^ ihould offer, bbldly aflert 
their rights, and rilk their lives in lb glorious^ 
canfe*. About the time of John’s laft return 
from the continent, in Odobet this year, many 
of the Barons affembled at Bury, where they 
renewed their promiies of making a formal de- 
mand of their ancient privileges ; and even 
fw’ore, that they would harrafs theking with in»* 
ceffant hoftilities, till they Ihould extort from 
him a compliance with their requilitions. They 
fixed the approaching Chriffmas for the intima- 
tion of their demands to their fovereign ; an^ 
rcfolved to employ the intervening period in pre- 
parations for fupporting their claims by the effi- 
cacy of arms, if a determined refufal from the 
king Ihould render that violent appeal necef* 
fary f . 

The confederated Bafons, attended by .an 
afmed retinue, appeared at court’On the Ckh^or 
January, 1216; and, being introduced to 

^ Vid, Afetth. Pari*, p. Si U f • Vid. M«ttk>Tar. p. , 

king, 
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)Iuqg, r6quefted a confirmation of the Carter ot 
ii^nry the Firft, and of the Laws pf Edward 
the ConfefiTor, in purfiiancc of the oath which 
he had lately taken on his receiving abfolution 
from the Axchbifliop of Canterbury. John rc- 
fufed to accede to their felicitations, and even 
reqiured them to promife that they w’ould never 
advance fuch claims in future ; but the tone of 
firmnefs which ho aflumed was not fufficient to 
, awe them into fo mean a condcfccnfion ; and 
finthng it expedient to afTume a more compla- 
cent demeanour, he defired that a proper time 
might be allowed him to deliberate on the very 
important objeds of their petition. The Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, the Bifhop of Ely, and . 
the Earl of Pembroke, offering themfcivcs as 
fjireties for his returning a fatisfadory anfwcr at 
the enfuing Eailer, the Barems retired from his 
prefence*. 

To guard againft the machinations of the af- 
ibciated Nobles, the king exaded, from his fub- 
jeds in general, a renewal of homage and 
fealty ; and, that he might fecurc on his fide the 
powerful influence of the clergy, he granted a 
charter, by which he conferred, on all chapters 

* Vid. Matth. Far, ad a^n. 1215.— Mattbew of Weftmin- 

Aar. 
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anH' cdl^entual focieties, the free right of iup> 
plying t^ir own vacancies *. As the aiTum^ 
tion of the crofs was uiually deemed a v^fid 
proteftion to the perfons and property of in- 
dividuals, he dillinguilhed himfelf by that badge, 
though he had no intentions of acting as a era- 
fard. He fent an envoy to Rome, to notify his 
appeal to the tribunal of the Ibvereign pontiff 
from the unrealbnable demands of his Barons. 
The latter alfo had recourfe to the pope, whom 
they foli cited to procure for them the re-efta- 
blilhment of their rights. In this difpute. In- 
nocent thought proper to elpoufe the caufe of 
the king, whofe vafialage he expeded to lolc if 
the Barons fhould triumph in the conteft. 

The confederated Barons met at Stamford in 
Lincolniliire in Eafter-week, accompanied bjr 
all their knights, and a confidei^ble number of 
common people ; and they marched in formida- 
ble array to Brackley, the king being then at Ox- 
ford. Hearing of their approach, John fent 
meflengers to enquire what were the laws and 
liberties which they delircd. To thefc deputies 
the Barons delivered a fchcdulc of .their demands; 
affirming, that, if their fovcrcign ihould refuie 
bis alTcnt, they would inRantly declare war 
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^ainft him. John was ho ibonor info^so4. of 
^ d^erent articles which they had j^opofed, 
he furioufly proteiled, that he W^iild never 
gqmtfuch conditions as wo^d degrade him from 
his royal dignity into a {late of fervitude. This 
declaration of the king impelled the Barons into 
immediate adion. They conferred the com- 
mand of their forces on Robert Fitz-Waltcr> 
with the title of “ Marelchal of the Army of 
God and the Holy Church;” and commenced 
their warlike operations with the iiege of the 
royal caille of Northampton; from which thc^ 
repaired to Bedford, and received the voluntary 
fuirender of the caRle and town. They after- 
wards haftened to the capital, and took poifef- 
lion of it without renRance, Having got the 
metropolis in their power, many others of the 
Nobilitry and Gentry flocked to their flandard, 
and joined l^e^ baronial army, which foon be- 
came fo numerous as to defy the whole force 
which the king could mufler. 

In this extremity John requefted the priraatt 
to excommunicate the rebels, for having riicn in 
arms againR a prince who had aiTumed the 
Crofs ; but I^ngton, 'being warmly interefled in 
the caufe of the Barons, though he had wifely 
kept him&lf from iq)pearing as an open abettor, 

found 
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fowid«rctences for delaying the cxercifc of Ipi- , 
ritual aSns. Thus difappointed, the king 
a propolal to the confederates, couched in j^c 
form of letters patent, offering to refer the con- 
fideratlon of the liberties required by them either 
to the pope alone, or to eight noblemen, jointly 
with his holinefs, four of whon) Ihould be named 
by himfelf, and the other four by the Barons ; 
and promifing, that, with regard to the other ob- 
je^sof their folicitations, he would do them juf> 
ticc by the award of their peers. But the Barons 
rgcifted his propofitions ; and, conlcious of the 
difparity of his force, he was at length con- 
firained, by the perfevering boldnefs of an armed 
confederacy, to furrender at diferetion. Ho 
then fent the Earl of Pembroke to alTurc them, 
that he would grant their demands, and to ap- 
point a time and place for a public conference, 
in which all difputes iliould be amicably adjufled. 

On the day appointed for the decifioU of this 
momentous controverly, the king and the few 
nobles who adhered to him appeared in an ex- 
tenfivc meadow between Staines and Windfor, 
immortalized in Englifh hiilory by the appella- 
tion of JRuning-mede, (generally called * Runy 

* This place feems to have derived its name from this cele- 
brated treaty ; Runnt, in the Saxon language, fignifying eo^u~ 
eilt agreeably to Mattb. Weilm. who terms it comcil-tadf 
** ptatum coucUii.” D |Tlcde 
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mode;) and, on the oj^iitc'fidc of thf^ISlfead, 

t Barons and their numerous foUc^rs fixed 
r camp. After a dilcufiion which continued 
for nine days, the king fubfcribed the (|reat 
Charter of En^Uh Liberty, which has generally 
obtained the Latin defignation of Magna Charta, 
the 15th of Jhne, 1215. 

Thus was the Great Charter, which eftablifties 
even at the prefent day the rights and priyileges 
of the iubjed, obtained from one of the moft 
tyrannical kings that ever fwaycd the iccptrc in 
Britain ; but it was fo difagreeable to John, that 
he (ought every 0 {^rtunity to annul it. Indeed 
he lhad no (boner figned this grand Foundation 
of the Engliih Conftitution and Liberty, thw 
he perceived that his power was circtiftiicribed, 
and it required all the fagacity and precaution of 
the Barons to fccure the obfcrvancc of its arti- 
cles. The king defired to take revenge on the 
Barons, but he was neither in pofielfion of men 
nor of money fufiicient to fupport him in the 
execution of his ambitious defigns; and, that 
he might carry on a fuccefsful war agunft; the 
patriots, he invited over to this country vaft 
numbers of people from France, Germany, Flan- 
ders, and Italy, promifing them, as a reward 
for their fervices, Bie eftates of the rebellious 

Barons, 
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Barons, ^ he was pleaded to term them. H4 
likewife ^plied to the pope (Innocent III.) yb 
whom he fcnt a copy of the .Great Cha'ixcr, 
pra/iig to be abfolved froni the oath he had 
taken to obferve it. His holineis feeling chagrin 
at the humiliating fituation of his vaflal, imme> 
diately fet aiide John’s oath, and declared that the 
iniblence of the JBarons Ihould not go unpuni&r. 
ed. He therefore commanded them to relinquiih 
the privileges they had juft obtained, or incur 
the anger of the holy fee. Herein, however, he 
was diiappointed ; for the Barons lauded at his 
rage, and contemned his threats. The confe- 
quence was, that the dogs of war were let looie, 
and the moft dreadful ravages were committed 
in the kingdom. He defolated the counties of 
Middlefex, Hertford, Eflex, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon, glutting his revenge with all that 
mixture of pleafurc and favage ferocity which 
pervade the heart of a fanguinary tyrant, intent 
on the deftrudion of his fellow creatures; while 
his friend, pope Innocent, thundered his ana- 
theiQas againft the Barons and their followers. 
At length, the king finding that his troops greatly 
deferted to the enemy, itaffededhini fo much, 
that he was thrown into a fever whichl put an 
end to his life on the IQth of Odober, I2l6, 

D 2 about 
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^out a year and four months after he had iigned 
It^agna Charta. 

T^is Charter was fevcral times confirmed^, and 
as often violated by John’s fon and fucedfor 
Henry III. till (in the 37th year of his reign) he 
met the whole parliament, on the 4th of May, 
1253, in Weftminfter Hall. On this occafion 
the prelates and clergy were irutheir full robes, 
and each held a burning taper in his hand. The 
Great Charter was read aloud before this auguft 
aflcmbly ; and the Archbilbop of Canterbury pro- 
nounced a ftntence of excommunication, con- 
tdning the moft tremendous maledidions and 
denunciations of the Divine wrath againft all 
fuch as ihould violate, or confent to the viola- 
tion of any of its articles. The prelates and 
clergy then threw down their tapers on the 
^ound, and exclaimed, “ May the foul of every 
one who lhali incur this fentence fo (link and 
corrupt in hell.” To which the king, laying 
his hand upon his heart, replied, “ So help me, 
God ! I will preferve all thefe articles inviolate, 
as I am a mp, as I am a chriftian, as I am a 
knight, and as I am a lung crowned and anoint- 
ed*.” It rauft be confefted, that nothing 

could 

• At the beginning of this cercinony a taper w$| offered to 
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could ^ceed the av/eful folemnity of theib o4)f* 
gations ; yet, fuch was the nefarious infati^ion 
of this mifguided prince, that he was guilty of a 
continual violation of them ; for the very next 
year he again invaded the rights of his people, 
and the Barons entered into a war him? 

when, after various fuccefs, he confirmed this 
Charter in the fifty-fecond year of his reign. 
Several attempts were made in after tiows to 
do away the efic(Ets of Magna Charta, particuv 
larly by the Stuart family, who ftrove with all 
their might to mutilate the venerable fabric, by 
the inilitution of the court of Star Chamber, and 
by other arbitrary proceedings. One of them 
loll his life at Whitehall, and another probably 
favcd his life by abdicating the throne. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The Great Charter, fo equitable, and lb be* 
neficial to the ful^e^, is the mod ancient writ- 
ten law of the land. In the 25.th of Edward the 

• 

preflion : As 1 belong not to the facerdotal order, it is out 
of my province to hold a light on this occafioti ; but Iwart 
bears a llronger teilitnony than can be declared by mere eactec* 
nal forms.” Vid. Matth. Paris, p. 339. Alas! how little 
faith is to be placed cA the werda, or oadis of feme potentates 1 
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(OA. 7t 1207>) it was again co^rmed, 
an^t was ordained, that it (hall be taken as 
the cU|npon law.” And by the 43rd of Ed- 
ward the Third, anno 1370, all ilatutcs niade 
it are declared to be “ null and void.” 
In tbe adl of Parliament^ pafTed in the 25th of 
Inward L lYhich is Aill in forces although 
llrangcly neglei^ed^ arc the following claufes: 

** And wt will, that if any judgement be given 
from l^cefortb, contrary to the points of the Charter afore- 
£nd, by the Jullices, or by any other Minlflcrs, that bold 
plea before them, againft the*points of the Charter, it (hall be 
ntideme, and holden for nought.’’ 

. Cap* 3. And we will, tliat tbe fame Charter (hall be fent 
nnder cHie feal, to Cathedral Churches throughout our Realm, 
there to remain, and (hall be read before the people two times 
by iheyear.” 

cap* 4. ‘‘ And that alt Archbifliops and Btihops (hall pro- 
ooBDCc the fentence cX exconununication againft alt thufe, 
that bjr word, deed, or coundl, do contrary to tbe aforefald 
Charter, or that in any point break or undo it. And that the 
Cud eurfes be twice a year denounced and publiihed by the 
fHdafaa aiorefiud. And if tbe fame Prdates, Biihops, or any 
«f tbem, be rerniia in the denunciation of tbe faid fentence, 
die Arebbiftopa of Canterbury and York, for the time being, 
lhall ecunpel and dtftrain them to tbe execution of their duties 
in ions aforefaid.*' 

It is impoffible thatany thing can be of greater 
importance, than that the people Ihould be from 
time to time inftmdled as to the -extent of their 
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rigHts and privileges, that they may be eml»U 
dened V affert, and vigoroufly to defend thi^. 
It is therefore, agreeably to the abov;c^ilics, 
highly incumbent on the Biflibps imme^tely to 
conform themfclvcs to the orders of the above 
Aft of Parliament, and to direft, that the Great 
Charter be read twice a year in their relpcftivc 
cathedrals, together with “ the Sentence of Ex- 
communication againft all thofc, that by word, 
deed, or council, do contrary to the aforelaid 
Charter, or that in any point break or undo it.” 

Lord Somers, fpeaking of the Great Charter 
fays, 

** Magna Charta being only an Abridgement of our ancient 
Laws and Cuiloms, the King that fwears to it» fwears to diem 
all, and is not admitted to be the interpreter pf it, or to de« 
termlne what is good or evil, lit to be obferved or annulled in 
It, and he can have no more power over the reft. This hav-* 
ing been confirmed by more Parliatnents than we have had 
Kings fince that time, the fi^me obligation muft ftill lie upoa 
them all, as upon John and Henry, in whofe time that- Claim 
of Right was compiled. We know the value our anceftors 
upon their Liberties, and the courage with which they de- 
fended them ; and we can have no better example to encou* 
rage us, never to fuffer them to be violated or dimlniflied 


• See Judgement of Kingdoms and Nations,” paragr. 6.— Lord 
Somers, tlie author of this work, was one of the greateft lawyers Ibii 
country could boaft gf; he was Lord Chaacellor in the reign of 
liaiallh i 


la 
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ta a Letter iigned PtrsLicoLA, publilhe^in 
Times, April 9, 1810, and addrclTedto his* 
the Archbiihop of Canterbury, are the 
£>llowu% paiTages : 

. The Great Charter is the very eflence of our Kings, to 
govern according to Law ; for where the will governs, and 
not the Law, there is no longer King. The Law is to be the 
only rule and meafure of his government. He can do nothing 
as a King but what he can legally do. ** The Law/' faith 
Bra6lon, who wrote under Henry III. maketh the King. 
Let the King therefore render to the Law, what the Law has 
invefted in him with regard to others^dominion and power ; 
for he is not truly King, where will and pleafure rule, and 
not the Law.” It is, therefore, one of the firft axioms of our 
Begsd Government, that the Law makes the King,” and 
he fubfefls bixnfelf to the Law by his Coronation Oath. For 
when a King of England is crowned, the Archbiihop or Bilhop 
fays to him ** Will you folemnly proniife and fwear to govern 
the people of this kingaom of England according to the laws 
and cuftomsof the fame The King anfwers, “ I folemnly 
promirefo to do.” “ Will you preferve unto the Bifiiops and 
Clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all fiich rights and privileges as by law do or (hall ap« 
pertain unto them, or any of them?” The King anfwcrs, 
** All this I promife to do.” 

.. Now^ when the prefen t King acceded to the throne, the 
above qoeftions were put to him, and he gave the above an* 
fwers; and, thereipr^, your Grace will rejoice with every in* 
dividoal of this re^m, that the King is bound to obferveand 
ke^tbe ** Great Charter.” I fay your Grace will rejoice, 
beeatUe tbt very lirft article of that Chatter is, ‘‘That the 
Church of England Ihall be free, and enjoy her whole rights 

and 
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.ah^^bertles inviolable.” And I am fure every individual 
will rejcyce» becaufe another chapter in the Charter ilijs. 
No man fliall be taken or imprifoned, or difleized of his 
freehold, or outlawed, or baniihed, or any wa^^ik^royed ; 
nor will we pafs upon him, or commit him to prifon, unlefs 
by the legal judgement of his Peers, or by the law of the land.'* 
But I have no fear that the Kiag will at any time attempt, or 
encourage, or countenance others, to break any of the points 
of the Great Charter ; for I remember that a little while ago, 
when fome alterations in the laws with regard to religion 
were fuggefted to him, he replied, that it was againft his 
Coronation Oath, and he could not do it.*’ And, therefore, 
I am fure the Kiag will not fuffer any of his fubjedls to be im« 
prifoned, unlefs by the judgement of his Peers for that 
would be equally againft his Coronation Oath, being againft 
the Great Charter,** which is the foundation of the liberties 
both of the church and of the people* 

From the King I will pafs to the Judges. The Judges are 
fworn to execute juftice (as my Lord Coke fays, 1£ ch. 64.) 

according to law and cuftom of England.” This proves, 
how juftly the laws are called the great inheritances of every 
fubjeA, and the inheritance of inheritances, without which 
we have no inheritance. For (as Lord Somers obferves) as 
the rubjc<^s of the King are born to lands, and other things, 
fo they are born to inherit and fenjoy the laws of this realm, 
that fo every man have an equal benefit by law.** 

Now, if the Judges are fworn to execute juftice according 
to law, are they not bound to execute juftice according to 
Magna Charta ? Then what fays the QresLt Charter ? It 
fays, No freeman (hall be impiifoned, unlefs by the legal 
judgement of his Peers.*’ Again, what fays the Aft of Con- 
firmation of th^ Great Charter by Edward the Firft ? Il fays, 
Our Jufticfi, Sheriii's, Mayors, and other Minifters, which 

£ under 
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under os hare the laws of our, land to guide, (hail allots \he 
sac^.Chmrter pleaded before them in judgement in all points, 
as the common law/* This (fays my Lord Coke) is a claufe 
woitli>* be written in letters of gold : and here (he adds) it 
is tpbeobfe^ed that tlu. laws are the Judges* guides, or 
leaders, according to that rule, Lex ell exercitus judicum 
tutiffimus dudor, or Lex ell optimus Judicis zenagogus, end 
l^x efl tuuflima<;a0is/’ (£ Inft. 

. The Judges of tlie land are, therefore, bound to do juftict 
to every man accordtng to thelaw of the land. Queen Eliza* 
beth and, her ('ounfellois prefled the Judges very hardly to 
obey the under her Great Seal, in the cafe of Cavcn* 

didi ; but tjiey anfwered, ** that both the and they had taken 
an oath fo keep the law, and if they (hould obey her com* 
mands, the law would not warrant them,** (tec. (Anderron*s 
llep. p, 156.) And behdes tiie offence againft Cod, their 
country, and the comnionwealtii, they alledged the example 
of Empfon and Dudley, who were executed as traitors, i& 
were Gavefton, the two Spencers, Trefilian, Strafford, and 
others, for Tub verting die laws of the land, in obedience to 
to the King's coiuaiand, whereby they (aid, They werede* 
terred from oiicying her illegal commands.' * They had fword 
to keep die Law, iiotwitliftaading the King's writs, knew that 
the depended nut upon his will : and the fame oath that 
obbge^i them not t(» regard any command they (hould receive 
from him, (hewed, that they were not to ex[>e<9. indemnity by 
it ; and not only, that the King bad neither the power of 
n^ktng, altering, mitigating, or interpreting the Law ; but 
that he was not at ^1 to be heard, in general or parucular 
matu^rs, otberwife than as lie r[>eak8, in the common courfe 
of juftice, by the courts legally e(Ubli(heJ, Hence it appears 
that the Judges are bound to decide according to the Gieat 
Charter ; for that is a part (and the moft valuable part) of 
our Laws, and they arc fworn to execute juftice ** 
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toHdte Laws/^ Upon this principle it was that “ when a 
letter was written by the Speaker to the Judges, to ftay yrot 
ceedings againit a privileged perfon, they Teje<fled it as con. 
trary to their oath of office. (See Noy> 83. 757*) 

But I will not occupy your Grace too muclu'^Avill juA 
introduce to your notice a paflfage from the “ Hiftory of the 
Reign of King Charles the Second,’* by Bilhop Burnet ; 

“ The Houfe” he is fpeaking of the Houfe of Commons in 
the year IG 8 O, did likewife fend their Sexjeant to many parts 
of England, to bringtipabhorrers as delinquents; upon which 
the right that they liad to imprifon any befides their own 
members came to be niuch queAioned, fince they could hot 
receive an information upon oath, nor proceed againll fuchas 
refufed to appear before them. In many places, tliofe for 
whom they fent their Serjeant^ refufed to come up. It was 
found that fuch practices were grounded on no law, and were 
no elder than Queen Eli*ableih’s> time. While the Houfe of 
Commons ufed that power more gently, it was fubmitled to 
in refpe<fl to it ; but now it grew to be fo much extended that 
many refolved not to fubmit to it.” (See Vol. ii. p. ]2I.) 

Now, I will offer to your Grace a little comment on thij 
pafiage. Firft, the Bilhop fays, “ It was found that fuch 
pra^lices were grounded on no Law.” To be fure it was, 
for Magna Ciiarta fays, “ No freeman Ihall be imprifoned, 
but by the legal judgement of his peers.” Then he fays, 
** Such praftices were no elder than Queen Elizabeth’s tiirc.” 
This is very important ; for it ibould feem that the Motife 
wanted to fet up an ** immemorial cuAom,” but ttiey could 
afeend no higher than Queen Elizabeth’s time. Now% it is 
clear and effablKhed liw, that in ordef*to make a ** cufiom” 
good, it muff have been ufed fo long, “ that the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.** If any one can fh^w the 
beginning of it within ‘Megal” memory, (that is, within auj 
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time fmee the firft year of the reign of Richard I.) it i&4i0ta 
goc^ cuftom. But, fuppoiing they could have found prece> 
dents before the time of Elizabeth, could they have a^ed 
upon them ? Certainly not ; for, as Lord Coke fays, “ No 
cuRom' eau prevail againil an exprefs A^l of Parliament;” 
and Magna Charta is an exprefs ac^, which declares tiiat 
" No freeman ihall be imprifoned but by the legul judgement 
of his peers.” However, the Biihop adds, that ** while the 
Houfe of Commons ufed that power gently, it was fubmitted 
to in refpeA to it ; but now it grew to be fo much extended 
(a dangerous and alarming circumilance indeed!) that many 
refolved not to fubmit to it.” 


The very important^ inftrument which we 
have prefented to the Reader was tranflated f rom 
an authentic copy of Magna Charta, depofited 
in the Library of the Britifh Mufeum. There 
arc fome few pafTages fomewhat different from 
the copy which is given in Matthew Paris’s Hif- 
tory ; but thefe variations do not afFcil the fenfe, 
and are therefore of little confequencc. There 
are two other copies of this Charter in the Cot- 
ton library, which are as old as the time of 
king John. One has the broad fcal affixed to 
it, and both appear to have been written by the 
fame hand. Thai( which has no Teal has two 
flits at the botton, from which, without doubt, 
originally hung two feals. 


MAGNA 



MAGNA CHARTA: 


OH 

THE GREAT CHARTS 


John, (by the grace of God) kiog of En- 
gland, lord of Ireland, duke of Nornnandy an4 
Aquitaine, and earl pf Anjou, to his archbilhops, 
bifhops, abbots, earls, barons, jufticiaries, forefters, 
IJierifFs, governors, officers, and to all his bailiffs 
and faithful fubjects, greeting. Know ye, that 
we *, from our regard to God, and for the fal- . 
ration of our own foul, and for the fouls of our an- 
'^ftors, and of our heirs, to the honour of God, the 
exaltation of our holy church, and the amendtqent 
of our kingdom, by the advice of our venerable fa- 
thers, Stephen archbiffiop of Canterbury, primate 
of all England, and cardinal of the holy Roman 
church, Henry archbiffiop of Dublin, William of 
London, Peter of Winchefter, Joceline of Bath and 
Glaftonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Wor- 
cefter, William of Coventry, Benedidf of Rochefter, 
biffiops ; of mailer Pandulf, the pope’s fubdeacon 
and familiar, brother Eymeric mafterof the knights- 
templars in England, and of the following noble 

* King John was the firft of the kings of England, vrhoia 
]iis grants wrote the pronoun in the plural number. See 
Coke’s lailitutes, p. S. 

perfons, 
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perfpns, William Marefcbal, earl of PemWoke, 
tVilliam earl of Salifbary, William earl of War- 
renne, William earl of Anmdel, Allan of Galloway 
conftiiblc of Scotland^ Warin Firz>Gerald, Peter 
Fitz-Herbert, Hubert de Burgh fenefchal of Poicftou, 
Ht^h de Nevil, Matthew Fitz-Herbert, Thomas 
Baflct, Alan Ballet, Philip d’Albiney, Robert de 
Rbppel, John Marifchal, John Fitl-Hugh, and of 
others our liegemen; have granted to God, and 
bjr this our prefent charter have confirmed, for us, 
and our heirs for ever, 

1st. That the Englifh church lhall be free, and 
Ihall have her whole rights, and her liberties in- 
violate ; and we will have this obferved in fuch a 
manner, that it may appear thence, that the free- 
dom of election, which was reputed moft neccflary 
to the Englilh church, which we granted, and by 
our charter confirmed, and of which we obtained 
the confirmatKMi from pope Innocent III. before the 
rapture between us and our barons, was granted of 
our own free will. Which charter we lhall oblervc ; 
and we order it to be oblervcd, with good faith, by 
our heirs for ever. — We have alfo granted to all the 
hreemen of our kingdom, for us and our heirs fur 
ever, all the under-written liberties, to be enjoyed and 
bolden by thegi and their heirs, of us and our heirs. 

2. If any of our earls or barons, or others who 
hold of us in chief by military fervice, lhall die» 
and at his death his heir lhall be of full .igc, and owe 
h^ve his inheritance by the ancient 
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relief viz. the heir or heirs of ih carl, for a whole 
earl’s barony, by one hundred pounds «f*; the heir 
or heirs, of a knight, for a whole knighfs fec, by 
one hundred (hillings at moil ; and he Jtfef^owes 
let's (hall give lefs, according to the ancient cuftom 
q( fees. 

3. But if the heir of any fuch perfon be a minor, 
and in wardihip, when he comes of age he (hall have 
his inheritance without relief and wiihout fine. 

4. The warden of an heir who is under age, fhall 
not take of the lands of the heir any but reafonable 
iflues reafonable cuftoms, and reafonable fer- 
viccs and that without deftruftion and wafte of the 

• Aeecfding to the laws of William L the relief of an carl 
was, eight horfes faddMed and bridled, four helmets, four coats 
of four fliields, four fpears, four fwords, four chafers, 
and one pal fry bridled and (addled .-»The relief of a baron was 
one half af ilie above, together with the palfry.— That of a 
vavafor, or great vaffal, to his lord, his beft horfe, his helmet, 
coat of mail, (hitld, fpear, fword ; or in lieu of them, one 
hundred, &c. See Coke’s Inllit. p. 7 , 

f Althougli it is written lidras, i. e. pounds^ in the copy of 
the orignal charter preferved in the ( ottuii Ljbrar} ; it is inoft 
probable that k is an error of the tranferiber. In Matthew 
Paris, (edit. Tigur. p. 24G.) it is called that Is, marls. 

This reading of Matthew Paris feems preferable ; for the an- 
cient reliel of a Barony was ouc-fourth of its annual value, 
the yearly value of a Barony was exafliy four huiidred marks. 

t By ifurs are intended rents and profits, cuftoms, aavow- 
fons, commons, ftrays, fines, &c. See Coke’s Inllit. 

§ Byy^r icrszre meant the labour due from the copyholders 
to their lords. See Coke’s lufllt. p. i‘2, i:;. 
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tenants or effects ; and if we commit the cufhSdy of 
iny fueh lands to a fherifF, or to any other perfon 
who is bound to anfwer to us for the iiTues of them, 
and bo-' ihall make deftmdtion or wafte upon the 
ward'lands, we will recover damages of him, and 
the lands Ihall be committed to two legal and difcreet 
men of that fee, who Ihall anfwer for the iffues to 
us, or to him to whom we have alfigned them ; knd 
if we grant or fell to any one the cuftody of any fuch 
lands, and he ihall make deftru^tion or wade, he 
ihall lofe the cuftody, which ihall be committed to 
two legal and difere-jt men of that fee, who ihall 
aniwer to us as was laid before. 

5. But the warden, fo long as he ihall have the 
cuftody of the lands, ihall keep in order the houfes, 
parks, warrens, ponds, mills, and other things be* 
longing to them, out of their iftues ; and he fhall 
deliver to the heir, when of age, his whole eftate 
provided with pHoughs and other implements of agri- 
culture, according to What the feal'on requires, and 
the profits of the lands can reafonably afford. 

6. Heirs ihall be married without difparagement, 
and before the marriage is contracted it ihall be no* 
tified to the relations of the heir by confanguinity. 

7. A widow, after the death of her huiband, ihall 
ira mediately, and without difficulty, have her mar- 
riage*goods and her inheritance ; nor ihall ibe give 
any thing for her dower, or her marriage goods, or 
her inheritance, which her huiband and ihc held on 

the 



the day of his death. And fhe may remain in her 
hufl)and’s iioufe forty days after his death, within 
which time her dower fhall be afligned to her. 

8. No widow ftiall be compelled to marry, while 
fhe thinks proper to live without a httfband ; but 
Ihe lhall give fecurity that Ihc will not marry with- 
out our confent, hold of us, or without the 
confent of the lord of whom Ihc' holds, if fhe hold 
of another. 

9. Neither we nor our bailiffs fhall feize any land 
. or rents for any debt, while the chattels of the debtor 

are fufHcient for the payment of it ; nor lhall the 
fureties of the debtor be diftrained, while the prin- 
cipal debtor is able to pay the debt : and if the prin- 
cipal debtor fail in payment of the debt, not having 
the means for difchaiging it, the fureties fhall an- 
. fwer for the debt ; and if they pleafe, they fhall 
have the lands and rents of the debtor, till fatif. 
faftion be made to them for the debt which they 
had before paid for him, unlefs the principal debtor 
can fhew that he is difeharged from it by the faid 
fureties. 

10. If any one fhall have borrowed from the Jews, 
more or lefs, and die before that debt is paid, the 
debt fhall be liable to no interefl fo long as the heir 
lhall be under age, of whomfoever he holds ; and if 
that debt, fhall fall into our hands, we will not take 
any thing, except the chattels contained in the bond. 

11. And if any one fhall die indebted to the Jews, 
bis wife lhall have her dower, and pay nothing of 

F that 
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tliif debt ; and if children of the defunft retiMiin 
ate under neceffiuies fhall be provided for 
than, according to the tenement which belonged to 
th^ defund); ; and out of the Surplus the debt fhall 
be paid fa^g the rights of the lords. The fame 
rules ihattbe obierved Vrith refoedt to debts due to 
C^ers than Jews. 

ll. No (ebtage* or aid Ihall be impofed, in our 
kingdom, except by the common council of our 
kingdom, but for red^nung our perfon, for making 
dor cldeft fon a knig^ht, and for once marrying our 
eli^eft daughter ; and for thefe a reafonable aid lhall 
be demanded. This extends to the aids of the city 
of Loudon. 

13. And the city of Ixmdon lhall have all her an- 
cleat libertld, and ha free cuAoms, as well by land 
as by water. Befides, we grant, diat all otha cities, 
btitgiis, town, and fea-ports, lhall have all their li- 
l>erties and free cudoms. 

14 . And to have a cotiicnon council of the king- 
dom, to adefs an aid otherwife chan in three cafes 
above mentioned, or to adefs a feutage, we will 
caufe to be fommoned the archbilhops, bilhops, 
abbots, earls, and greata barons, fingly by our 
letters ; and befides, we will caufe to be fummoned 
m general, by our flierifFs and bailiffs, all thofe who 
hold of us in chief, to a certain day, at the diftance 
of forty days at lead, and to a certain place ; and in 

• Sctttage is a military ferriev, due to the kUig Qrom te- 
naats incapiu^ Vi4« Raping 
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all the letters of furomons, we will exprefe the caufe pi 
tlie fummons ; and the funimons being thus nude, the 
buiinefs lhali go on at the day appointed, according 
to the advice of thofe whp Audi be prefent, though 
all who had been fununoned may not kaire come. 

1 5. We will not give leave to any one, for tlie 
future, to take an 4d of his free tenants, except for 
redeeming his own perfon, making his eldeft ion a 
knight, and marrying once his eldeft daughter ; and 
then only a reafbnable aid. 

16. Let none be diArained to perform more fer- 
vicc for a knight’s fee, or any other free tenement, 
than what is due. 

17 . Common pleas Aiall not follow our couw, 
but Aiall be holden in fbme certain place. 

18. AAizeson the writs of Novel Diffeifin*, Mort 
d’Anceftre-f* (deathoftheanceAor,) andDarreinepre- 
fentment (laft prefentation Aiall not be taken but 
in their proper counties, and in this manner.—We, 

* A writ of Alfize of Novel Diffeinn lie where a tenant for 
ever, or for Hfe, is put out and dilTeifed of his lands or tene- 
ments, rents, common of pafture, common way, or of an of- 
fice, toll, &c, that he may recover his right. See Jacob’s 
Law Did\ ionary. 

• t A Wilt of Mort d’Anceftce is that which lies where any 
near relations of a man die, feifed of lands, rents, or tcncr 
ments, and, after his death, a Aranger iei^es them. Jbid. 

X A writ of Darreine Prefentment lies where a man or his 
anceftors have prefented to a church, and, after it has become 
void, a ftranger prefects thereto, whereby the perfon having 
right is difturbed. Ibid. 
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or our chief jufticiary when we are out of the kuig- 
-doiji, (hall fend two juftictaries into each county, four 
times a year, who, with four knights of each county, 
chofen by the county, (hall take the faid aflizes, at 
a fiated tiftic and place, within the county. 

19. And if the faid aflizes cannot be taken on the 
day of the county-court, let as many knights and 
freeholders, of thofe who were prefent at the county- 
court, remain behind, as may be fufRcicnt to take 
the faid aflizes, according to the greater or lefs im- 
portance of the bulinefs. 

30‘ A freeman fhall not be amerced for a fmall 
offence, but according to the degree qf the offence ; 
and for a great delinquency, according to the magni- 
tude of the delinquency, faving his contenement * ; 
a merchant fhall be amerced in the fame manner, 
fatnng his merchandize, and arillan, faving his im- 
plements of hufbandry. If they fall into our mercy, 
none of the faid amerciaments -f* fhall be afTeffed, but 
by the oath of honeft men of the vicinage. 

21. Earls and barons fhall not be amerced but by 


• A eetUenement figriified fiich a referratioii of eftate and 
goods, as would enable a perfon to purfue his trade or profel- 
fion. Thus, bis arms were the of a foldier ; his 

books the contenement of a fcholar ; and, by the laws of 
Wales, bis harp formed a part of the contenement of a gen- 
tleman. 

f Ameiviaments were pecuniary puniihineiits of offendars 
againft the king. Jacob. 
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their ^ers*, and then only according to the 
oftheir delinquency. 

22. No clerk lhall be amerced for his lay>tenemefit, 
but according to the manner of others aforeihid, and 
not according to the quantity of his eccleOaftical be- 
nefice. 

23. Neither a town nor a tenant (hall be diiliatned 
to build bridges, or make embankments, except thofe 
who anciently, and of right are bound to do it. 

24. NofherifF, conftable -f-, coroner, or bailifiTof 
ours, (hall hold pleas of our crown. 

25. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, andtith- 
ings, fhall be at the ancient rents, withput any in- 
creafe, except our demefne manors. 

26. If any one holding of us a lay-fee dies, and 
and the (heriffor our bailiff fhall Ihew our letters- pa- 
tent of our fummons for a debt which the defun^ 
owed to us, it fhall be lawful for the fheriff or our 
bailiff to attach and regifter the chattels of the defundb 
found on that fee, to the amount of that debt, at the 
view of lawful men, fothat nothing (hall be removed 
thence till our debt is paid to us. The clear overplus 
fhall be left to the executors, to fulfil the teftament 
of the defundl: ; and if nothing is due to us from himji 
all the chattels lhall devolve to the defundt ; faving 
to his wife and children their reafonal)le (hares. 

* By peers are meant eqaals. 

t A con liable in former times was a perfon of grnt autho- 
rity, who had the command of a caAle. Thus at die prefent 
day there is a conftable of the Tower. 
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If apy freeman llum die intsftate, his chattels 
be diftributed by his neareft relations and friends, 
^ th^ view of the churchy faviog to every one the 
4ebt|. which the defundl owed to him. 

28. Ne* conftable or bailiff of ours lhall take the 
corn or other goods of any one, t\jthoat inftantly 
paying money for them, unlefs he can obtain refpitd 
by the confent of the feller. 

29. No conflable fhall diflrain any knight 
togivo money for caftle-goard, if be is willing 
to perform it by his own perfon, or by another 
proper man, if he cannot perform it himfclf, for a 
reafonable caufe. And if wc fhall have led or fent 
biny'into the army, haihall be excvfed from calUe- 
guard, according to the fpace of time he ihall have 
been in, the army at our command. 

30. No Iheriffor bailiff of ours, or any other per- 
ibn, lhall take the horfes or carts of any freeman, for 
citrnage, without the confent of the laid freeman. 

31. Neither we, nor our bailiffs, lhall take another 
man*s wood, for our caftles. or other ufesi, without 
the confent of him to whom the wood belongs. 

32. We will retain the lands of thofe who have 
^been convicted ^ felony, above one year and one 
^ay, and then they lhall be given up to the lord of 
the lief. 

33. All kydells (wears) for the future lhall be quite 
removed out of the Thames, the Medway, and 
thioo^KHit all England, except on the fea-coall. 

34. The 
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34. «The writ which b affled ft«cipfe * for the 
future (hall not be granted to any qne tonceAiiag 
any tenemott by which afirefcftian may lofe his cotut« 

35. There (hall be only one meafure of wme 
through all our kingdom, and oAe tneafhre of ale, 
and one meafure of corn, viz. the quarter of London; 
and one breadth of dyed cloth and of rufiets, and of 
halberjcAs, viz. two ells within the lifts. It fhaU 
be the fame with weights as with meafures. 

36. Nothing (hall be given or taken in future for 
the writ of inquifition-f' of life or limb ; but it (hall 
be given gratis and not denied. 

37. If any one holds of us by fee farm, focage, 
or burgage, and holds an cftate of another by military 
fervice, we will not have the cuftody of the heir, or 
of his land, which is of the fee ofanother, on account 
of that fee-farm, or focage, or burgage nor will 
we have the care of that fee- farm itfelf, or (bcage, 

• A vnutof iju0dreddat is, in general, an order 

the king, or foine court of juftice, to put in poffedion aay per- 
fon who complains of having been unjuftly put out. 

t A WTk of inquifition was diredled to the (herifF, to 
quire whether a perfoii fent to prifon on fufpicion of murder, 
was committed on juR caufe of iufpicion, or whether it were 
with a maltcious Intent. Jacob. 

X To hold in Fee-farm is when there is fome 'rent 
by the lord, upon granting the tefiancy. holdih 
is upon condition of ploughing tl)e Iprd^e lend, and doinig* 
other oihees of huibandry. To bold in Burgage Irbefi lilt; 
inhabitants of a borougli pay the king a certain rent for thetr 
tenements. 
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or burgage, unlefs the fee-farm owes military fer vice. 
W? flull not have the cuftody of the heir, or of the 
iimd of any one, tvhich he holds of another by mili- 
tary fervice, on account of any petty fergean try which 
he 'holds of us, by giving us knives, arrows, or the 
like. 

38. No bailiff, for the future, fhall put any man 
to his law upon his own fimple affirmation, with- 
out credible witnefles produced to that purpofe. 

39 . No freeman ffiall be seized or imprilbned, or 
diffeifed, or outlawed, or any way deftroyed, nor 
will we try him, or pafs fentcnce on him, except by 
the legal judgement of his peers, or by the law of 
the land. 

40. To none will we fell, to none will we deny, 
to none will we delay riiifht or juftice. 

41. All merchants ffiall be fafe and fecure in com- 
ing into England, in going out of England, and 
flaying and travelling through England, as well by 
land as by water, to buy and fell, without any un- 
juft exactions, according to ancient and right cuf- 
toms, except in time of war, and \f they be of a nation 
at war againft us. And if fucli are found in our do • 
minions at the beginning of a war, they ffiall be ap- 
prehended without injury of tlieir bodies and goods, 
dll it be known to us, or ro our judiciary, how the 
merchants of our country are treated by the nation 
at war againft us ; and if ours are fafe there, the 
others ihall be fafe in our country. 


* That it, to hit oath. 
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It (hall be lawful fot aiiyrpeHbn to 

go out of our kingdonj, and to return fafely and fe- 
curely, by land and by water, fating hii altegi^cef 
except in time of war, for fome foort (pace, for the 
common good of the kingdom, exc^t ptifonerS) 
outlaws according to the law of the land, and people 
of the natron at war againfl: u$, and merchants, who 
(hall be treated as is faid above. 

43. If any one holds of any escheat, as of the ho- 
nour of'W’allingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, Jjan- 
caller, or of other escheats which are nowin our haiids 
and are baronies, and (hall die, his heir (hall not 
give any other relief, or do any other fervice to us, 
than he would have done to the baron, if that barony 
had been in the hands of the baron ; and we will 
hold it in the fame manner that the baron held it. 

44. Men who dwell without the forell, lhall not 
come, for the future, before our jufticiaries of the 
foreft, on a common fummons, unlefs they be par-' 
ties in a plea, or fureties for fome perfon or perfons 
who are Attached for the foreft. 

45. We will not make men jufticiaries, conftables, 

fheriffs, or bailiffs, unlefs they underftand the law of 
% 

the land, and are well difpofed to obferve it. 

46. All barons who have founded abbeys, of which 
they have charters of the kings of England, or ancient 
tenure, (hall have the cuflody of them when they 
become vacant, as they ought to have. 

47*. All forefts which have been made in our time, 
(hall be immediately disforefted; aijd the fome (bafll 

G be 
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dimeindi water>ban1cft which ha^e been fcnceu in 
.eortiaie.i'r 

. 484 AUenl ctiftoms of forefts and warrens, and 

of fi»dfieiirs and warreners, iherifi and thdr officers, 
waier-banks uaA ciieir kee|)ers, ffiall immediately be 
inqmied into by the twelve knights of the fame 
.(^nty, ti^Kmoath, whoffijffibechofen by thegood 
men of the £une county ; and within forty days aC 
tor the inquilition is made, they lhall be qmte de^r 
ftioyed by them, never to be refiored; provided 
this be previously noticed to or to our jufticiary, 
if we are not in EngjLand. 

49 . We will immediately reftore all boftages and 
chatters which have been delivered to us by ffie 
Eogbih, in fecurity the peace, and of their 
&ithful fervice. 

50. We will remove from their tffiices the rela- 
tions of Gerard de Athycs, that for the futuK they 
(ball have no office in England ; Engidard de Cy- 
gony, Andrew, Peter, and Gyone de Chancel!, 
Gyone de Cygony, Geoffrey de Martin, and his 
brothers, Phiiqr Mark and his brothers ; and Geof- 
frey^ his nephew ; and all their followers. 

51. Ai^d immediately after. the concluhon of the 
peace, we will remove out of our kingdom alt fo- 
reign flights, crofs-bow-mcn* fervants, and fti- 
pendiary ffildiet^, who have comp with horfes and 
arms to the irmkibtion of the kingdmn. 

6% If any have been dffieifed or difpoflefled 
bs, without a leg^ venU^ of thp jpeers, of ffieif 
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hftds, cafllesy liberties, or rights, sire will imine> 
diately make reftimtion; and if a quedion fball’ 
arife on this head, it ihall be detennined by the 
vcrdiA erf twenty-five barems,' ihentiemed below*, 
for the fecority of the peace. Bnt atTto ail dioft 
things of which any one bath been difi&iied or dif- 
pofTefTed, without a legal verdi^ of lus peers, by 
king Heniy our father, or king Richard our brother, 
which we have in our hand, or others hdd with our 
warrants, we fhall refpite till the common term of 
the crufards, except thofe coheerriing which a' plea 
had been moved, or an inquilition taken by our pre> 
cept, before our taking the crofs. But as foon as 
we fhall return from our expedition, or if, by chance, 
we Ihdl not go upon our expedition, we Ihall im«- 
mediately do complete juftice therein. 

53. We ihall have the fame refpite, and in the 
fame manner, concetning the jdllice to be done 
about the disforefting or continuing the forefis whic^ 
Henry our fethcr, or Richard orir brother, had made^ 

' • -Their names were. The earls of Clare, Albonarle, Gldu^ 
cefter, Winchefter, Hereford ; Roger Bigod, earl of Noh"‘ 
folk ; Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford ; WiUiam Mare^al, 
the younger ; Robert Fitz Walter ; Gilbert de Clare ; 
de Vefei ; Gilbert Delaral ; WiUiam de Moubray ; Geoffrey 
de Say ; Roger de Monbezon j Wiljiam^ de Huntingfield ; 
Robert de Ros, jconi^le of jCl^er j William de Aiibenie'; 
Richard de Perci ; William Malet ; John Fitz Robert ; W*il« 
de Lanvalay; Hugh de Bigod ; Roger de Montfi<^;'aad 
the Mayor of London. 
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up 11 ^ ine wardflup of lands which are of thc^c!? 
liiir.^iiie Olher perfbn, but the wardihip of which we 
hitherto had, on^acctnint of a fee which fomc 
OBijle h^d^ of os by mHitary fervice ; and about abbeys 
which had been founded in fee of another, and not 
hltours, in abbeys the lord of the fee hath claimed 
a right. And when we lhall have returned, or if 
we lhall defift from our expedition, we lhall imme- 
‘diately do complete jullice in all thefe pleas. 

54. No man lhall be apprehended or imprtluned 
on the Appeal of a woman, for the death of any 
other man than her husband. 

55. All fines that have been made with os iin- 
jullly, or Contrary to the law of the land, ami all 
latnerciaments that have been impofeJ unjufily, or 
contrary to the law of the land, lhall be remitted or 
dhpofed of by the verditft of the twenty- five barons, 
ifientipned below, for the fecurity of the peace, or 
by thn vcrdidl of the major part of them, together 
■with Stephen 4 urchbilhop of Canterbury, if he can 
be jprefent, and others whom he may think proper 
to bring with him ; and if he cannot be prefent, the 
btdtnels lhall proceed without him : but if one or 
mon; of the twenty-five barons have a fimilar plea, 
let them be removed from that particular trial, and 
others, elected and fworn by the rcfiduc of the fame 
twenty^five, bd fubftituted in their rooth, only for 
that trial; 

56. If we have diffeifed or dirpofljelTed any Wellh- 
mcn of their lands, liberties, or other rightit with- 



out!^ legal verdid of their p^rs, m £ug^n<^ or in, 
Wales, they ihall be imm^iately reftored tp Ae<h \ 
and if a c^ueftion ihall anie, let it be detenttined it^ 
the roarches by the verdi! ^ | |Qf their pee|s, if the te> 
nemcnt be in England, ^according to the law of En* 
gland ; if the tenement be in Wales, according to 
the law of Wales ; and if the tenement be in the 
marches, according to the law of the marches. The 
Welih (hall do the fame to ua and ou|r fubje^s. 

57. But concerning thofc things of which aoy 
Welihman hath been diileiied or difpoileiled withoat 
a legal verdict of his peers, by king Henry our fa- 
ther, or king Richard our brother, which we have 
in our hand, or others hold wjth our warrantry, we 
ihall have refpite, until the term of the crulards, 
except thofe concerning which a plea had been 
moved, or an inquiiition taken, by our precept, 
before we took the crofs. But as foon as we ihall ’ 
return from oyr expedition ; or if, by chance, we 
ilrall not go upon our expedition, we ihall imme- 
diately do complete juftice therein, according ta the 
laws of Wales, and the parts afbrelaid. 

58. We will immediately deliver up the fon of 
Llewellyn, and all the hoilages of Wales, and the 
charters which have been gi^en to us for fccurity of 
the peace. 

59. We iliall do to Alexander lung of Scotland, 
concerning the reiloration of his iifters and hoRages, 
an I his liberties and rights according »;> the form in 
whicl} we a6): to our^otber barons of En^^and, nnleia 

it 



itougut to be otherwilc by charters which we have 
ftom Bis fatlier William late king of Scotland ; ' and 
that by the verdtA of hU peers in our court. 

' GO.^ But all thefe aMl^mentioned cuiftoms and 
liberties which we have gralited in our kingdom, to 
be enjoyed by our tenants, as far as concerns us, all 
bur clprgy and laity lhall obferve towards their te- 
nants, as far as concerns them. 

6l. But fince we have granted all the|e things for 
the honour of God, and the amendment of our king- 
dom, and for the better extinction of the difeord 
arifing between us and our barons, being defirous 
that thefe things ^ould pofTefs entire and unthaken 
flatniity for ever, we give and grant to them the I'c- 
curity underwritten, viz. That the barons may cle^ 
twenty- five barons of the kingdom, whom they pleaie, 
who (hall, with their whole power, obferve and keep, 
aijd caufe to be obfei^’ed, the peace and liberties 
which we have granted to them, and have confirmed 
by this our prefent charter, in this manner : That 
if we, or our judiciary, or our bailiffs, or any of our 
officers, (hall have injured any one in any thing, or 
ihall have violated any article of the peace or fecurity, 
and the injury (hall have been notified to four of the 
twenty- five barons, thefe four barons (hall pome to 
us, or to our jufticiaiy if we arc out of the kingdom , 
and ita^tng known to us the excefs to be redrefled 
without delay ; anid if we (hall not have redreffed the 
excefs, or, if we have been out of the kingdom, our 
judiciary (hall not have redrefied it, within the term 
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of days, coin{Hituig fnom ^ time in which it 
ihall have been made known to us, or to our judi- 
ciary if we have been out of the kingdom, theiakt 
four barons ihall lay that caufe before the reiidue of 
the twenty-five barons ; and thefe twenty-five barons, 
with the community of the whole land, ihall difirefs 
and harrafs us by all the ways in which they can, that 
is, by the taking of our cafiles, lands, and poilef- 
iions, and by other means in their power, till the 
excefs ihall have been redrefled, according to their 
verdiA ; faving our perfon, and the perfons of our 
queen and children ; and when it has been redrefled, 
they ihall behave to us as they had done before : 
and any perfon of our land may fwear, that he will 
obey the commands of the twenty-five barons, in 
accompliihing all the things aforefaid, and that with 
them he will harrafs us to the utmoil of his power : 
and we publicly and freely give leave to every one to 
fwear who his willing to fwear ; and we will never 
forbid any man to fwear. But all thofe of our land, 
who, of thcmfelves, and their own accord, are un- 
willing to fivcar to the twenty-five barons, to difireis 
and harrali us together with them, ihall becompell^ 
by our command, to fwear as aforefaid. And if any 
one of the tw-enty-five barons ihall die, orremoye 
out of the land, or in any other way ihall be prevented 
from executing the things above ilated, thoie who 
remain of the twenty-five barons ihall ele<ft imothec 
In his place, according to their pleafure, who ilij ) M 
be fworn in the lame manner as the reft. But in all 
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thofe things which are a^ipc^ted to be done b]r 1 hefe 
tweaty*fit^ barons, if it happen that ail the twenty- 
five fahve been prefent and have differed in their 
oj^iema about any thing, or if fome of them who 
had been fummoned, would not, or could not be pre- 
fent, that which the major part of thofe who were 
provided and decreed, fhall be deemed as hitn and 
valid u if all the twenty-five had agreed in it. And 
the forefaid twenty-five fhall Iwear, ihat they will 
faithfully obferve, and, to the utmoft of their power, 
caufe to be obferved, all the things mentioned above. 
And we will obtain nothing from any one, by our- 
felves, or by another, by which any ofthefe concef- 
fionsor liberties may be revoked or diminifhed. And 
if any fuch thing be obtained, let it be void and null ; 
and we will never ufe it, either by ourfelvcs or by 
another. 

62 . And we have fully "remitted and pardoned to 
all men, all the ill-will, viruivnee, and refentments 
which have arifen between us and our fuhjedls, both 
clergy and laity, from the cominenccn.ent of ilie dil- 
c«d. Befidcs, we have fully remitted to all the cler- 
gy and laity, and, as far as belongs to us, we have 
folly pardoned all tramgrcflions committed on oc- 
•cafion of the faid discord, from Eaftcr, in the fix- 
teentb year of.our reign, to the concluiion of the peace. 
And we have alfo granted tbem tcfiimonlal letters- 
patcni of Stcj^icn archbifhop of Canterbury, Henry, 
archbifhop of Dublin, and of the bifhops above- 
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meiltionedj and Pandulf, concerning the security, 
and the aforefaid conceffions. 

63. Wherefore, our will is, and we firmly com- 
mand, that the church of England be free, and that 
the men in our kingdom have and hold ^1 the afore- 
faid liberties, rights, conceifions, well and in peace, 
freely and quietly, fully and entirely, to them and 
their heirs, pf us and our heirs, in all things and 
places for ever, aforefaid. An oath hath been taken, 
as well on our part, as on the part of the barons, 
that all thefe things above enumerated fhall be obfer- 
ved in good faith, and without any evil intention, 
before the above-named witnefles, and many others. 

Given under our hand, in the meadow, which, is 
called Runingmede, between Windfor and Staines, 
this fifteenth day of June, in the feventeenth year of 
our reign. 


H 



Proteftants, and other letters to the fevend count^vis, 
. cities, univerlities, boroughs, and cinque-ports, for 
the chilling of fuch perfons to represent them, as 
were of right to be fent to parliaiuent, to meet and 
. lit at Weftminfter upon the twenty- fecond day of 
January, 1689 , in order to fuch an rnablilhment, as 
that their religion, laws, and liberties might not 
again be in danger of being fubverted. Upon which 
letters, elcdlions having been accordingly made; 
and therepon the Lords fpiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, purfuant to their fevcral letters and 
eledlions, being now afTcmbled in a full and a free 
reprefentatiVe of this nation, taking into their moft 
ferious conlideration the beft means for attaining the 
ends aforefaid, do in the firft place (as their anceltors 
in like cafe have ufually done) for vindicating and 
aflerting their ancient rights .md liberties ; declare, 

1 . That the pretended power of fufpending laws, 
or execution of laws, by regal authority, without 
confent of parliament, is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of difpenfing with 
laws, or the execution of laws, Iiy regal authority, 
as it hath been afliimcd and cxercifed of late, is il- 
legal. 

3. That the commiHion for creeling the late Court 
of Commiffiontrs for Eccieliafucal Caufes, and all 
other commilTwns and courts of the like nature, are 
illegal and pernicious. 

4. That the levying of money for or to , the ufe of 
the crown, by pretence of prerogative, without 



grd|}t of parliament, for longer time, or in any o&er 
manner, than the fame is or ihall be granted, is il- 
legaL 

5. That it is the right of the fubjects to petirion 
the king, and ail commitments and profecutions for^ 
fuch petitioning, are illegal. 

6. That railing, and keeping a ftanding army 
within the kingdom in time of peace, unlefs it be 
with the confent of parliament, is againft law. 

7. That the fubjedls which are Proteftants, may 
have arms for their defence, fuitable to their condi- 
tion, as allowed by law. 

8. That eledtions of members of parliament ought 
to be free. 

9 . That the freedom of fpeech, and debates or 
proceedings in parliament, ought not to be im- 
peached or queftioned in any court or place out of 
parliament. 

10 . That exceflive bail ought not to be required, • 
nor exceflive fees impofed, nor cruel and unufual 
punifluneuts inflidied. 

1 1 . That jurors ought to be duly empanelled 
and returned, and jurors which pafs upon men in 
trials of high treafon ought to be freeholders. 

12 . That all grants and promifes of fines and for- 
feitures of paiticular perlbiis, before convitftion, are 
illegal and void. 

13. And that, for red refs of all grievances, and 
lor tlic .'unending, fireugthening, and prcfervdng of 
r!)c laws, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 

And 



^nd they do clum, detnan;i> and infifl upon all 
a^d jSngular the p;‘emifes, ps their undoubted r}|hts 
and liberties. And no declarations, judgements, do> 
iij^s, or prweediogs, tp the prejudice of the people 
in any" of* the fajd premifes, ought in any wife to be 
' drawh hereifter into confequence or example. To 
which deijtiand of their rights they are particularly' 
encouragfd by the declaration of his Highnefs the 
Prince of Orange, as being the only means for ob- 
taining a full redrefs and remedy therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence, that his 
faid Highnefs the Prince of Orange willperfeA the 
deliverance fo far advanced by him', and u ill fiill 
preferve them from the violation of their rights, 
which thpy have here alTcried, and from all other 
attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties ; 
the Lords fpiritual and temporal, aflemblcdat Weft- 
minfier, do refolve, That William and Mary, Prince 
and Princefs of Orange, be, and be declared King 
aud Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, to hold the crown 
and royal dignity of the faid kingdoms and domi- 
nions to them the faid Prince and Princefs, during 
their lives, and the life of the furvivor of them ; and 
that the foie and full exercife of the regal power be 
only in, and executed by the faid Prince of Orange 
in the names of the faid Prince and Princefs during 
their joint lives ; and after their deceafe the faid 
crown and royal dignity of the faid kingdoms and 
dominions to be to the heir of the body of the faid 

Princefs ; 
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Princefs ; and for default of fuch iffue, to the Prin- 
cefs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; 
and for default of fuch ilTue, to the heirs of the body 
of the faid Prince of Orange. 

And the faid Lords fpiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, do pray the faid Prince and Princefs of 
Orange to accept the fame accordingly. And that 
the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by all perfons 
of whom the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy 
might be required by law, inftead of them ; and that 
the faid oaths of allegiance and fupremacy be abro- 
gated. 

I, A. B. do fincerely promife and fwear. That I 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to their ma- 
jeflies, King William and Queen Mary. 

So help me, God. 

r, A. B. do fwear. That I do from my heart ab- 
hor, deteft, and abjure, as impious and heretical,' 
this damnable dodlrine and pofition — That princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any 
authority of the fee of Rome, may be depofed or 
murdered by their fubje<5ts, or any oilier whatfoever* 
And I do declare, That no foreign prince, perfon, 
prelate, date, or potentate, hath or ought to have 
any jurifdidtion, power, fuperiority, pre-eminence, 
pr authority ccclefiaftical or fpiritual, within this 
realm. 

So help me, God. 


THE end. 
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THE PATRIOTS, 

&;c* 


THE nation is stunned with cries of dan- 
ger. In Parliament, the crisis has lor!g lieen 
pronounced alarming, and, from one end of 
the country to the other, the cry is re-echoed 
by the drudges of sedition. The opinion of 
impending ruin, uttered by faction, is cre- 
dited by ignorance. We dread the storm 
while the heavens are yet unclouded : 


; Every feeble rumour shakes our hearts ! 

Our <<nenues, with nodding of their pUtmes, 

Fan us into despair ! 

a2 
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The motives of those who thus agitate the 
public mind cannot be mistaken. They 
resemble the banditti, exhibiting false lights 
in the hope that they may derive plunder 
from the wreck. 

A pamphlet has appeared in which are 
compressed most of the sentiments that 
have been entertained and avowed, for some 
years past, not only by the leaders of op- 
position, but by those who arrogate to them- 
selves the exclusive right of being deno- 
minated Patriots. In common with Mr. 
Whitbread and Sir Francis Biirdctt, the au- 
thor of this Pamphlet is endowed with po- 
litical intuition, and political prescience; 
and, unless we consent to a peace, and ob- 
tain a pure representation of the people in 
Parliament, he prognosticates the downfal 
of our country; ridicules the idea that 
the character of Bonaparte may be an ob- 
jection to peace, who is, it seems, distin- 
guished from other men only by supe- 
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riority of talent, and is inferior to no sove- 
reign in moral rectitude. 

I’he principles professed by this writer, 
and the doctrines he endeavours to incul- 
cate, though in any Englishman they must 
excite disgust, would, as proceeding from a 
mind apparently distempered and uncul- 
tivated, be treated with silent contempt, 
did not they recall to our recollection 
kindred declarations, continually escaping 
the lips of men, whose rank in life, and 
the estimation in uhichthevare held in socie- 
ty, confer importance upon their opinions. 

I am among tho'.c who consider as vision- 
ary a great deal of the calamity which the 
factious delight in predicting. Their wish is 
the father of their thoughts. While one 
party would hail A\itii exultation the catas- 
trttphe that might deprive their rivals of 
power, revolution is the object of another 
party, who, by c^istantly ap{>ealing to the 
worst passions of the human heart, gather 
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around them whatever is base, ignorant, and 
wretched in the kingdom. They hope that 
they are opening the road to their own 
insolent and ferocious domination. The 
liberty for which they contend is nothing 
but the rein that would be given to anarchy 
and crime; and like the patriots of France, 
they expect to wade through seas of blood 
to absolute power. An appeal to history 
will shew that in every age and nation the 
same motives have actuated all demagogues, 
that those have been most incessant and 
vehement in their praises of liberty who 
were most tormented with the thirst for 
power. From Pisistratns to Sir Franci*- 
Burdett, a demagogue has dii^uised his am- 
bition under the specious pretext of love to 
his conntrv. 

That our candidates of patriotism 
those among us who in reality care the lea^f 
about their country, or the cause of freedom, 
is an opinion (in the language of Benedick) 
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that fire cannot melt out of me; I will die 
in it at the stake. For the effusions, even 
for the intemperance, which proceed from a 
general zeal for liberty, who is not disposed 
to shew indulgence ? 'Fhat man’s bosom 
might have glowed with gcriCrous ardour 
in the common cause of humanity to whom 
the issue of the battle of Gcmaj)pc afforded 
pleasure.* Many vvi«.e and good men con- 
sidered with honest indignation the motives 
that prompted the powers of Ruro])e to 
coalesce against France. There were few 
who fancied that from the ashes of tlic 
Bastille would arise a state of thraldom so 
exccniblc and so degrading. But 1 hold 
it impossible, that any foiulnC‘S for tlie ge- 
nuine principles of frecilom siiould reside 
in the breast of him whose abhorrence of 
the sanguinary monster w ho exercises, and 
of the degraded nation which submit' to 
this tyranny, does not C([ual the enthusiasm 
with which he contemplated what he vainly 
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hoped would prove the dawn of universal 
peace and happiness. In the pamphlet be- 
fore me, in the speeches of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett (I speak of ali his speeches without cx- 
cepiion), in those delivered by the fusty, the 
rank-scented Patriots of our Forums, it is 
remarkable that Bonaparte, whenever he 
is mentioned, is mentioned, often with 
high commendation, and alwavs ’.viih ten- 
derness. Can they be enamoured of liberty 
who speak of such a man, c\cn with tem- 
per? Can they be enamoured of liberty 
who, ascribing to his character, virtues, to 
which he is a stranger, seem, in their writings 
and orations, to repose and luxuriate on his 
great qualities as on a favourite theme ever 
uppermost in their thoughts? 1 would inquire 
of Sir Francis Burdett, who finds in Bona- 
parte more greatness of mind to a[)plaud, 
dian wickedness to condemn, how he defines 
greatness of mind ? Is it not found in great 
actions well directed to a good end ? That is 



the true estimable magnanimity which alone 
deserves the name. 'I'here is indeed ano- 
ther species of greatness which consists in 
boldly conceiving a bad measure, and un- 
dauntedly pursuing it to its conclusion, and 
this is the description of greatness which be- 
longs to Bonaparte. I see nothing truly 
great, nothing mngnanimons, nothing open, 
nothing direct in the measures or in the mind 
of this midnight assassin. Shadc> of Tous- 
saint, Wright, D’l.nghcin, and Pichegru! is 
Bonaparte a great man ? No, no ; his objects 
are always bail, and he pursues them by the 
worst mean<. 'I he cclcbiatcd conquerors of 
antiquity po'scs^cd always some distinguish- 
ing and characteri'tic traits of noblchC'S or 
generosity. \\ c admire Alexander, with 
a soul too grand to suspect treachery, drink- 
ing from the cup oflercil by his physician: 
the clemency of Ca'sar endears his memory, 
and even Attila was not inaccessible to 
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pity. But Bonaparte, wlio Tiins battles be- 
cau.'se with such tioo[)s and such generals it is 
iinpos!>iblc tolosc them, is calle;I a great man; 
so much does succc»ful fraud and brutal vio- 
lence impose upon mankind! Bonaj)arte, 
whose passions are all low and vulgar, who, 
if the penersity of fortune or the abject 
minds of Frcnclimcn had not elevated to 
the diadem, would, sooner or later, certainly 
have been convicted of petty larceny, llis 
course is an eternal deviation from rectitude. 

Such is the man who find> apologists and 
admirers amortg our “ I’atriot^^.” Ijidccd 1 
do not bclicu* that, in their hearts, they 
love him so nmeh as (hey hate (heir country. 
France ha*- ever been an object of their anx- 
ious and unceasing solicitmlc, w ljcther strug- 
gling for indc[iciuk'nce, or groaning, as now 
she groans ‘I’t- .'<>kc of an untillcd 

tyrant bloody see pier"' (1. During the various 
‘tages of her revolution, under the successive 
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governments of the Constituent and Legis- 
lative Assemblies, the Convention, and the 
Directory, her anniversaries liave been cele- 
l)ratcd by those among us ‘‘ who dared be 
honest in the worst of times,” The Crown 
and Anchor Tavern dinnprs are not of a 
recent date. France, by our reformists, has 
often been held out as a model for imitation. 
At one time she has exhibited the glorious 
spectacle of a people preferring death to 
slavery. Now, our mini>tcr'< are gravely re- 
commended to copy the magtianimiiy of her 
Emperor. Our own govern mciit, according 
to the Patriots,” is in fact that which exer- 
cises the greatest share, of tsranny. In this 
reign has been renewed the despotism of the 
Stuarts, and it is insinuated fliat the fate of 
Charles the First, or of James the Second, is 
merited by George the d’hird.— “ One of the 
reasons for which King James was driven 
from his throne was because he pci*sistcd in 

b2 
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keeping a standing army. Now, this evil* 
though of no use to the security of the coun- 
try, is fostered and is ingrafted in the Admi- 
nistration of the Government. — The assault 
on the freedom of election was one, among 
other rcasoiis, for.thc expulsion of the family 
of the Stuart^;. Now, day after day, fre>h 
proofs arc adduced ('f frcdi a"aults on that 
freedom . — \\r behold thousands and thou- 
sands of foreigners (»n our eoa't' with arms in 
their liaad', while a jealousy <ccm'« to exist 
of the nmives. It i' hoped ue shall feel the 
same s})irit on this occasion that which 
dictated the icmon»tiance of our ancestors to 
the nnfortun.ate ('harics the First. — Our seas, 
in fine, arc covered with exiles, and our 
shorC' stained with blood 
That a "pcech replete w ith thc'C treason- 
able invectives against II is Majesty’s govern- 

* V ide sir Fiamis JiurJeUS ifwctli at lh<; Crowu and 
Anchor ou the Ist ul’ .May last, 
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nient has been, within a tw'elvemonth, deli- 
vered, — that he who delivered it is suffered 
to be at large, is suffered to live, are facts of 
themselves sufficient to confute the whole of 
its allesfations. It cannot be doubted that 
Sir Francis, ere he opened his lips, felt he 
was in a land of perfect freedom. Though 
his observations were suited to the meridian 
of Fai l':, we may yet rest assured he would 
have been too prudent to give such thoughts 
utterance there. He whom the mcce threat 
of a challenge can induce to retract, and to 
implore for pardon*, would have been care- 
ful how he delivered such a speech in a coun- 
try whose shores were stained with blood. 
This man’s letter to the electors of West- 
minster, on the subject of .lohn dale Jones’s 
imprisonment, is of the same complexion as 
his speech at the Crown and Anchor, The 

* Mr. Whitbrt^ad's !o(h*r to Sir Francis, and the apolo^j 
i< produced, arc* fr'(*sh in the nuTiiorv of tin* i>ubiic. 
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same allu'ion is, wiili equal ignorance and in- 
sidioiisnC'is, made to CharlC'% e\cciition. In 
mv iniiid, the onlv uiiforuuiate circumstance 
attendin '' Joned inviri'Otuuent is tliat Sir 

^ I 

Francis i-’ Jiot .'Cnt to h.'Ui’ him company. 

As to me, ] am pr ; -..1 lii.U ! live under tfie 
Engii'h ('onNiitutlon, -•.’.•'ii a- it i', ami I l)ray 
Heaven I mav tiever e\cha!i<je it fo'' the go- 
Termnetilof a licentio'is feioi io.H harhariau, 
who<c CKi^tcnce i-a -caii lal to h imanity, niio 
derives, ail his iitiportam!; iiom the ba-euLs-, 
of Olliers, great only in hi erimC', with t iC 
arrogance, iinolcalK to call n -.ou maiikind to 
abjure tlteir former iipinion , to rtiile every 
generous emotion thu: m: -lit e\aU their na- 
tiHC, to cou-ider t!;e-n'e!>e- a-, ercuied for 
his u.-e and living !r. !ii- p!c:M;re. 'I’lic 
French revolution pro . hie-, d in diimdes of 
Biirdetl', Wanllcs and \\ hiithrur.m, but un- 
•der the dominion of this mlMdiievotb and fan- 
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(a?tical monster there is not one who has the 
courage even to wlii^pcr his complaints. 

He ti/at \uu, 

Whf u' 111' sinnilii h.ifl von iHni"*, fintls \ou liare^. 


ThC'C “ Patriot,'” arc of that species whose 
clamours arc heard only in calni', while the 
-ky i' clear ijiu! serene. At the approach 
of a tcinpC'!, they hecoiuc '^till, affrighted ; 
tlic ihuiKicr roar', and they di'appcar for 
ever. It is indeed inconlro'>crtil)ly true 
that the voice of a deniagogue i> heard only 
where the go\crnment which he vilifies is 
mild ami good. d he ainialdc and benevo- 
lent lioui^ the Sixteenth was calumniated, 
in'iulted, murdered by those who, had they 
lived under the vigorous and opj)rcs?ivc go- 
vernment of Louis the Fourteenth, would 
have been numbered among his most servile 
panegyrists, d’he satellites that surround 
Bonaparte, who “ watch his nod, tremble at 
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his frown, and at the first signal of his will, 
execute, without murmur or hesitation, his 
stern aiivl aI)-olute commands,'’ arc thC'C re- 
gicide; tlicm-eives, tlieinen who but the other 
day, took the oath of etern:il Imtreil to mo- 
narchy, who boasted that if Home had one 
Brutus, France |)os.>es.>.cd thou'and-. Our 
own ievolutioni>t', who brought the unhap- 
py aiid misguided CharlC" to liie >cairold, in 
the j)rescnce of Cromwell ‘‘trembled and 
looked pale and I am j)crruadrd that if, 
instead of a sovereign in who>c brea't mercy 
is enthroned, the crown of luigland was 
placed upon the brow of another Harry the 
Fiighth, humiliating addresses and adulatory 
odcs would be ^oted and presented where 
sedition- resolutions now are pa-scd, and in- 
flanimatory spceche- delivered*. ith these 

• Miil ‘ii, u liO't, tlir- Pa? hainciit in then 

opposition to King ( iiarles itnluct t], wfit n at Naplvs, to liav 
On u ho lIicit Tir’ ; H i)» fair t»» , fanciid him* 
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men, the words, lave of liberty^ are synony* 
inous with envious haired of superiolrity^ 


self a sincere republican ; — Milton, the sublimity of >a’hosc 
geuius has no*, since that age, been equalled, and vshose 
moral and religious character is certainly not surpassed bv 
the Refonnists of our own time, could, nevertheless, use the 
language of adulation to him who, having murdered his king, 
usurped iiu) authority. Who can hope that the modern de- 
inocral^, who cannot boast of tlic purity of Milion\s morals, 
would not be guilty of tiie vamc meanness^ 

W Were left,’* says Milton, to ourselves ; the whole 
'' national interest fell into your hands, and subsists only in 
'* your abilities. To your virtue, overpowering and resist- 
less, every man gives way, except some who, witliout 
eijual qualifications, aspire to equal honours, who envy the 
distinctions of merit gieater than their own, or who have 
** yet to learn that in the coalition of human society no- 
' tiling is more pleasing to God, or more agreeable to rea- 
' son, than that the higliest mind should have the sove* 
‘ leign power. Such, Sir, are )ou by general confession ; 
" buch are the things achieved by you, the greatest and 
most gloiiouK of our countrymen, the director of our 
“ public councils, the leader of nneonquereJ armies, the 
** father of your country ; for by that title does every goovl 
man hail you with sincere and voluntary praise/' 

C 
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Place power within their reach, they will 
sacrifice to it that cause which they have a 
thousand times made themselres hoarse with 
a shew of defending; or, the acrimony with 
which they formerly inyeighed against mo- 
derate, legitimate authority, will be equalled 
by the gross — ^the blasphemous flattery they 
will lavish on him who with an unlineal, 
but firm, hand grasps the iron sceptre of 
despotism. 

These observations, it cannot be reason- 
ably disputed, are to be regarded as unex- 
ceptionably constant. From history instances 
innumerable of their justness might be 
quoted ; but it would be equally superflu- 
ous and pedantic to appeal to history for 
the illustration of a position, the truth of 
which, in our own time, has been attested 
in letters of blood. France, by implicitly 
believing in the sincerity of that black ca- 
talogue of “ Patriots;” of which some hare 
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expiated their crimes upon the scaffold, and 
some now move in the tyrant’s* train, has 
bought (in the language of a great man) un- 
disguised calamities at a higher price than 
any nation has purchased the most unequi- 
vocal ble^ngs! France has bought poverty 
by crime } France has not sacrificed her 
virtue to her interest; but she has abandoned 
her interest, that she might prostitute her 
virtue. 

Who shall say that our political declaiiners 
are exempted from the frailties and vices 
which, perhaps without any exception, de- 
graded those of France? It is surely reason- 
able to suppose that they arc instigated by 
motives equally selfish, that, like them, they 
speak of the rights of the people when their 
real aim is personal aggrandizement. The 
estimable qualities which, in the private 
relations of life, may, 1 believe, be safely 
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perhaps consider the pledges of the sincerity 
of his public professions, did we not re- 
member that in France, while the monarchy 
yet existed, the reputation enjoyed by 
Robespierre was great almost beyond all 
example. He was proverbially benevolent, 
and seemed to live for others. At Arr'ds, his 
native place, he was idolized by the poor, 
and courted bv the rich. He was ahvavs on 
the side of the oppressed or the unhap[)y, 
and obtained the well merited title of 
UAvocat des Pauvres. Even when he as- 
sumed, or was invested with, the supreme 
authority, he preserved some traits of his 
former character, and was never under the 
influence of sordid or mercenary motives. 
It is possible that if Robespierre had never 
felt the desire for domination which, when 
it seizes the hfeart, is the strongest of all 
passions, he might have carried an un- 
blemished reputation to the grave. To tUrra 
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Abbe Sieyes,* and his pernicious counsels, 
might perhaps be traced the origin of that 
career of crime and blood which character- 
ized the reign of terror; as the indecent 
abuse of our sovereign, and the audacious 
libels against our constitution, of which Sir 
Francis rfurdett is made the organ, may be 
imputed to Parson Horne, a man, like 
Sieves, of transcendent abilities, but sullen, 
unfeeling, envious, and malignant. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 

Willies they behold a greater than themselves* 

It was natural that a man grown old in 
iniquity, a bankrupt equally in fortune and 
reputation, should court the friendship of a 
young baronet at once afiluent and liberal; 
nor can it excite wonder that a long and 
uninterupted intercourse with Horne Tooke 
should contaminate a youthful and ardent 
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It is within the recollection of many with 
what admirable art the old veteran ingrati* 
ated himself into the favour of his d4:ve, 
how he publicly extolled his generous and 
disinterested patriotism, how he delighted 
to dwell on his intellectual powers, powers 
which at that time Horne Tookc certainly 
despised, and which have not yet risen 
much above mediocrity. What at first was 
only vanity in the Baronet, under the tuition 
of Parson Horne soon degenerated into am- 
bition. 

Sir Francis Burdett is the onlv one of our 
“ Patriots” who, in respect to private cha- 
racter, challenges our applause. He is 
endowed, no doubt, with amiable qualities; 
but perhaps (as is remarked by the Abbe 
Baithelemy of. an ancient demagogue) no 
man knows better bow to turn to advantage 
those virtues he really possesses, and those 
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projects of slow execution nothing can give 
a more decided superiority than mildness 
and flexibility of character. 

Of his party Sir Francis may safely be 
considered the Phoenix; the remainder, I 
really believe without any exception, being 
men generally scandalous in their lives: 

Ft;ll8ws by the hand of nature mark’d. 

Quoted, and siga’d to do deeds of shame. 


Colonel Wardle, a Patriot born to scream 
and perish, whose popularity has been as 
ephemeral as his means to obtain it were 
disgraceful, has satisfied every impartial mind 
that he is not the best principled and most 
honourable of men. 1 can indeed conceive 
nothing much more groveling or prostituted 
than the mind of him who could stoop to 
the low arts employed by Colonel Wardle to 
substantiate his charges against the Duke of 
York. To set down in a note*book every 
expression which any individual may in ao 
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Unguarded hour have uttered I To obtain 
the knowledge of those expressions through 
the medium of what is most shameless or 
profligate in society ! Deliberately to ransack 
the hiding places of a hackneyed demirep, and 
to purloin letters which in moments of con- 
fidence had been written ! — His solemn, his 
reiterated asseveration that he had not seen, 
for two days, a woman with whom it was 
afterwards discovered he had passed two 
hours on the very morning of the day on 
which this fact was strenuously denied; his 
declaration that he had not, directly or in- 
directly, given money to Mrs. Clarke to 
induce her to appear against His Royal 
Highness, though he was afterwards com- 
pelled to admit he had paid her one hundred 
pounds; still more recently, his ignominiou« 
defeats in a court of justice, are sUl incon- 
t^able proofs that Colonel Wardle is not 
the man calculated to reform our abuses or 
correct our morals. 



I'he 'rriton of our City Minnows, that other 
self-created censor of the vice and. corruption 
of the age, exposed himself, some years ago, to 
H rebuke, to which, for all the wealth that 
both Indies might bestow, 1 would not render 
myself obnoxious. Lord Kenyon, sitting on the 
bench, in a cau'C unconnected with politics, 
when it was impos'ible his Lordship should 
have been under the influence of party 
spirit, addressed this “ patriot” in thc*-c re- 
markable words; “ After what you have 
“ mom this dav, I consider vou as a man on 
“ whose testimony I should not chuse to pin 

mi/ faith*. 

Another assertor of the people’s rights, the 
conductor, or the principal writer, of a 
morning print, who daily laments the im- 
purity and immorality of our rulers, and 
whose virtuous effusions shake. the very walls 
of our forums, has stood in the pillory: 
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bul I do not wish to pursue this disgusting 
detail: 

For where one’s proofs art aptly choien^ 

Four arc as valid as four do^en. 

When men, without virtue or considera- 
tion, designed for obscurity and concealment, 
quit the sphere that nature has marked out 
for them, and assume the proud character of 
Patriots or champions of their country’s 
rights, as they expect the applause of some, 
cannot hope to escape the censure of others. 
Public men whose morals were pure, and 
the powers of whose minds were of the first 
order, have had their motives scrutinized 
and their measures condemned'. In what I 
have observed of our reformists, I have ex- 
ercised a right which custom lias sanctioned, 
and which they should be the last to blame 
who are in the daily practice of railing 
against every man most illustrious for rank 
or distinguished for abilities. I own that 
the conduct of these men has made mtr 
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heart too great for what contains it;’’ nor 
can I repress my indignation when my 
country’s peace is endangered by their wild 
and plausible theories, their cruel and un- 
founded calumnies, or their secret machi- 
nations. When Pericles assumed the supreme 
authority in Athens, and Caesar became 
absolute in Rome, the dignity of their 
characters, or the splendour of their ta- 
lents, might have reconciled many of their 
countrymen to their sway; but what could 
equal the degradation of England, did she 
suffer herself to be duped by such men as 
Wardle or Waithman? 

If I i^hare in the despondency that seems 
too generally to {lenade, it is not because 1 
am terrified at what is called the colossal 
power of Bonaparte. His power, relatively 
to this country, ought to excite* contempt 
rather than alarm: so little indeed is he 
to be feared, that, provided we were satis- 
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fied with merely a defensive war, half of our 
nary might prudently be dismantled. It is 
ridiculous to talk of what his own may be- 
come, for while we deny him a nursery for 
seamen, his navy cannot resuscitate. He 
may build ships (and it is our fault if he 
obtain all the materials necessary to do even 
that), but while he possesses not sailors, he 
may as wisely construct balloons: he will 
find one as efficacious as the other. It will 
scarcely be urged that the danger arises 
from the possibility of his armaments elud- 
ing the vigilance of our fleets. The first 
armament may indeed effect a landing, but 
they will land only to swell the number of 
our prisoners; for surely there is no man 
so besotted as to apprehend danger from the 

efforts of the miserable bands which, in this 
< 

dandestine manner, may reach our shores. 
The descent even of a large army would 
make no lasting imjiression, cut off as they 
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must necessarily be from succours or rein- 
forcements ; forty or fifty thousand men, 
the number that at Talvera had their te- 
merity chastized by nineteen thousand Bri- 
tish, are more than we can suppose landed, 
by giving every scope to our fancyt— x\s 
nothing is to be apprehended from any 
project of invasion which the enemy may en- 
tertain, so all his endeavours to ruin our com- 
merce have proved abortive : the returns of 
each and every quarter attest the prosperity of 
the revenue and the improving trade of Eng- 
land, while the restrictions of the tyrant have 
plunged his own vassals in misery and despair. 

The real danger arises not, therefore, from 
what seems to menace us from abroad, but 
from that which threatens to befall us at home, 
I dread the extinction of the national spirit, 
and behold willi some alarm the unremitting 
endeavours of the factious to weaken the 
admiration of my countrymen for their con- 
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Stitution ; to instil the idea that Vre have 
no longer any blessings worth preseiring, 
or which might not be as fully enjoyed under 
any goverranent. They have even the 
hardihood to assert that the conquest of 
England, though no doubt it would be pro- 
ductive of injury to those who consider the 
Stocks as England, or to those whose wealth 
is derived from the public money, would 
leave the bulk of our population, which it 
would relieve from the pressure 'of taxation, 
in a state of comparative happiness. In the 
pamphlet under review, these detestable 
principles are unblushingly maintained, and 
language nearly as reprehensible we are 
in the daily habit of hearing from the 
mouths of our “ Patriots,” or of perusing in 
the prints devoted to their views. In the 
columns of the Morning Chronicle too, a 
paper that it is fair to suppose contains the 
opinions of the Whigs, may sometimes be 
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found sentiments that would disgrace even 
Cobbett’s Register, for Cobbett, with all his 
ridiculous apostacy and low scurrility, seldom 
forgets that he is an Englishman*. I have 
read in this leading paper of opposition 
a long and elaborate article intend^ to 
prove thaf it is as wicked as it is impolitic 
in the nations of the continent to wage war 
against France; that indeed it is desirable 
to be placed under her dominion ; the civil 
condition of the countries conquered by 
France is greatly improved, while, on the 
contrary, the people who have not yet par- 
ticipated in the blessings of French govern- 
ment are oppressed and miserable. Among 

• I am remincletl that I have not read Cobbett sime 
his admirable papers ou the Copenhageri expeduioa, and 
on the subject of our dispute with America, Latterly he 
has, it seems, been in the habit of praising*Bonaparte ! Who 
can be surprised at an\ tergiversation in Cobbett ? 1 have 
no doubt at ail that we shall again him a ministerial 


man. 
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the serious charges brought against ministers 
is the iniquity of their endeavours to oppose 
the progress of the French arms in Spain, 
since Spain has reason to receive with joy 
and gratitude the generous interposition of 
France, under whose mild and enlightened 
sway the Spaniards will regenerate and 
prosper. 

To animadvert on the speeches of members 
of parliament is neither legal nor decorous ; 
yet I would resign to public execration and 
to the just resentment of the House of Com- 
mons, the conductors of those newspapers 
who have the audacity to publish, as 
having been delivered within its walls, 
sentiments than which none more unmanly, 
scandalous, or base, have polluted the lips of 
those members of the conservative senate 
most distinguished for gross and fulsome 
adulation to their emperor. Dr. Johnson 
Amorously but justly remarks, thatShaks- 
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pear, (the poet of nature) though his story 
might require Romans or Kings, always 
thought of men ; and that, when he wanted 
a villain or a buffoon, he went even into the 
Roman Senate for that which the Roman 
Senate would certainly have afforded him. 
Thus, though for the House of Commons, 
in the aggtegate, I feel much veneration, 
and am persuaded that in this assembly are 
concentrated the best talents and the purest 
patriotism of the country, 1 am yet not so 
biassed by the high opinion I entertain for its 
members generally, as not to believe that 
among them are men of weak intellects and 
unsound principles. I cannot bring my 
mind to believe, however, that any man, 
standing up in^hat house, could, unreproved, 
have spoken in this strain : — “ I join not 
(no, not I) “ in the vulgar calumnies against 
“ the pfesent ruler of France. • He is the 
first general and the first statesman 
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“ that ever existed. Happy the people, 
“ wlio have him to rule over them ! and 
“ I have no doubt that if it should please 
“ Providence to spare him a little longer 
“ to the world, he will rule over all 
“ people ! ! !” 

This speech is stated to have been deli- 
vered on the 22d of this month, on a mo- 
tion for thanks to Sir Robert Wilson. 1 
would put it, therefore, to the common sense 
of mankind, whether it be possible that sucli 
mean praise, false as it is mean, should come 
from a gentleman who (since Sir Robert 
Wilson was the subject of debate) must have 
borne in mind the memorable massacre at 
.TalTa .and the poisoning by Bonaparte of his 
own prisoners? In the manner jhese facts arc 
stated by Sir Robert we cannot withhold from 
them our credence. Indeed has not the history 
of the great “ Statesman’s” life, sfhcc the 
horrid transactions of Kgypt, exhibited one re- 
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gular series of treachery and murder? Happy, 
thrice happy, the people over whom he 
rules! Happy Spaniards! Happy Italians! 
Happy Dutch ! Ay, and happy France, who 
having seen the flower of her population 
immolated at the shrine of his ignoble am- 
bition, now contemplates, with sighs not 
loud but deep, the establishment of eight 
Bastile*!, aptly styled spacious tombs for living 
men, the wretched tenants of which are 
never (according to the “ great Statesman’s” 
decree) to be brought to trial, nor ever to 
be put upon their justification. 

What I chiefly admire in the men who 
for the last three years have conducted the 
affairs of this nation, is their unqualified 
abhorrence of Bonaparte’s character. Their 
military plans of operation have not perhaps 
been judiciously selected, and the generals 
appointed to carry those plans into execution, 
have in two instances been worse chosen. 
But their /tear/ was, and is, in their country’s 

k2 



cause. If, instead of twenty thousand, we 
had to lament the loss of thrice that number of 
Englishmen, victims to what may have been 
ill judged but certainly were honest attempts 
to stem the torrent of French tyrant)/, still 
the injury, in a national point of view, would 
be triding compared to the destruction of 
the public MIND, to effect which appears 
the object not only of the Republican but 
of the Whig faction. From them the people 
never hear the voice of gladness or consolation, 
nor the counsels of wise and disinterested 
patriotism. All their observations and all 
their measures have no other tendency (and 
from my heart I believe they are intended 
to have no other tendency) than to chill 
the hopes or paralyse the exertions of the 
country, and to swell the pride and increase 
the confidence of her enemy. They strive 
to fill every heart with despair or disaffec- 
tion. According to the democ.ats, the coun- 
try, to become worth defending, must be 
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rendered free, as if the enrenomed scur- 
rility of their speeches, their tavern orgies, 
their seditious and nightly assemblies, the 
unbridled licence, in short, with which they 
prosecute their plans against the quiet or 
independence of their country, did not call 
aloud, not for an extension of liberty, but for 
inuuediate and etfectual restraints. Accord- 
ing to the VThigs, England can (of course) 
be saved only by themselves. In estimating 
the respective merits of the present ministry 
and their rivals, the latter must believe that 
we retain no memory of their own adminis- 
tration; that we have forgotten the expedition 
to the Dardanelles, the affair of Egypt,and the 
scandalous apathy with which they suffered 
the French to possess themselves of the town 
of Dantzick, a place that any moderate effort 
on our part would have preserved, and the 
preservation of which might have turned the 
chances of war in favour of Russia. In 



■ regard to t)ieir internal measures too, the 
Whigs must also flatter themselves that the 
nation has lost all remembrance of their un- 
paralleled waste of the public resources ; of 
their having acted, on every occasion, in 
direct inconsistency with their professions 
when out of power. As was well observed 
by their opponents, they uniformly, night 
after night, pursued that conduct which, 
when out of oflice, they as uniformly deeried. 
They were, during their administration, at 
least consistent in their systematic persever- 
ance in contradicting, both in their language 
and their measures, all the mighty profes- 
sions and high flying theories which for 
twenty years had characterized their oj)- 
position to government. 

Never was the remark better illustrated — 
that people frequently acquire in political con- 
federacies a narrow and bigotted spirit; that 
they are apt to sink the idea of the general 
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good in this circumscribed and partial in- 
terest, How shall we otherwise account for 
the conduct of our opposition? England, 
they say, is in the very crisis of her fate ; 
but are not all tbeir proceedings calculated 
to increase, not to avert the danger ? They 
believe that on the credit depends perhaps 
the independence of the country; yet, 
with a savage and unnatural exultation, they 
pronounce that her finances are exhausted : 
they write pamphlets, and wtiichever side 
we turn our eyes, wc sec it announced that 
the increased price of bullion proves the 
depreciation of the paper currency. Under 
any circumstance, indeed, that contributes 
to the prosperity of Great Britain, or which 
advances her glory, the opposition are fretful 
and impatient. Not only is our credit de- 
clining, but the courage of our people is 
abated. In vain do our armies, battle after 
battle, vanquish the foe, double in numeral 



force and headed by his most renowned 
captains ; they would tear the well earned 
laurels from the brows of our soldiers; with 
a sophistry peculiar to themselrcs, they con- 
vert victories into defeats; and these men, 
the first act of whose administration waS the 
investing of one of their colleagues, better 
known by his wealth than by his services, 
with a place of enormous revenue, incom- 
patible with an office he already held, have 
the unblushing effrontery to oppose the grant 
of a paltry pension to a hero, the pride and 
best hope of the nation, whose only fault 
is being connected with ministers. 

That the men at present in power have 
committed faults:, 1 am not disposed to deny ; 
but to have those faults made the subject 
matter of perpetual debate by the fThigs^ 
occasions us to smile in bitterness. Is it not 
as if Waithman twitted Wardle about his 

t 

action against the Wrights? Incapable as the 
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present ministers are represented, they ought 
to be tolerated by those who recollect that 
their places would be filled by a set of men 
whose talents are greatly inferior, and whose 
patriotism is at least equivocal. There are 
prominent features in their administration 
for which they deserve praise: they may 
boast of their generous aid to Spain and 
Portugal, of their orders in council, and of 
their firm yet temperate conduct towards the 
silly and swaggering Americans. The Fox- 
ites once more in power, what would be the 
consequence? Fresh sinecures and places! 
the immediate and disgraceful abandonment 
of the Spaniards ! every concession that 
America may desire! the orders in council 
repealed ! and after these preparatory steps 
to prove to Bonaparte that the war, on our 
part, will be perfectly innocent, we shall 
solicit peace! 

Gracious and merciful Heaven, spare my 

F 



•country this last disgrace! We are engaged 
in a contest which, that it may not be fol- 
lowed by ruin, must be continued with 
vigour and perseverance. Peace with Bo- 
naparte? It is the foulest degradation to 
which this great and proud nation (great 
because she is proud) can submit. The fate 
of Holland, of the ecclesiastical States, of 
Spain, abundantly proves that peace with 
this low born barbarian, peace sought in the 
spirit of peace, and laid in principles purely 
pacific, is really not attainable. If we arc 
to have peace, let it be obtained through 
the medium of war, and war in the unquali- 
fied spirit of war. Henceforth may the elTects 
produced by the unanimity of our councils 
and the vigour of our arms, eradicate from 
the minds of Frenchmen the disgraces of 
Buenos Ayres, Cintra, and Walcheren. 

England appears insensible of the mag- 
nitude of her power. She does not know. 
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nor hare her enemies felt her strength. Men. 
like Mr. Whitbread, the first wish of whose 
heart is peace, who are shocked because 
Mr. Perceval will not (cruel man!) supply 
the French army with bark, will scarcely 
subscribe to the opinion which I cannot 
avoid expressing, that mercy or forbearance 
to France is cruelty to the human race. 
Sure I am*, that if England, from* the period 
when Bonaparte reached his wicked eleva- * 
tion, had pursued the mode of efficient war- 
fare, 1 presume to suggest, the exactions and 
cruelties with which the tyrant has visited 
the fairest portion of Europe, would have 
been averted. 

It is not within my province to examine, 
with Mr. Whitbread, the superior ad- 
vantages tliat peace, abstractedly considered, 
ofiers to every nation. It is sufficient for 
my argument that we are at war because 
we cannot be at peace; and the question 

f2 
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is, therefore, whether we shall content our- 
selres with a plan of hostility productive of 
no material injury to the enemy, or whether 
W’e shall manfully put forth the mighty 
energies of the state, and by compelling that 
enemy to respect, induce him to grant us 
those terms of peace on which alone it can be 
concluded consistently with our honour and 
interest. 

It is too true that ministers labour under 
great, and what to some may appear insur- 
mountable embarrassments. Their attention 
is divided between Mr. Whitbread and 
Bonaparte ; they think as much of their own 
battles in the House of Commons as of the 
battles of their country; and it will be a mat- 
ter of eternal reproach to the opposition 
that, in this critical conjuncture, they seize 
every occasion of introducing, night after 
night, idle and unnecessary discussion, evi- 
dently for no object but to teaze, to harass. 
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to wear out ministers. We all recollect the 
enthusiasm with which the cause of France 
inspired the Foxites, and the extravagance 
of their joy when she overcame her external 
enemies. If, when the Prussian arn% was at 
Rheims or Chalons, there had appeared in 
the National Convention a j^rty who, vexeci 
that they were not members of the Com- 
mittee of ’Public Safety, regularly and syste- 
matically detained Carnot and the other 
ministers, debating until two, sometimes six 
o’clock in the morning, the “ Patriots of our 
soil” would have thought them worthy of the 
guillotine. 1 am not ashamed to confess that 
this would have been my own opinion. 

When their own country is menaced by 
the same dangers, there is no longer the 
same enthusiasm. All they love in the 
country is the Treasury Bench. Their sole 
desire is to get ministers out and to get them- 
selves in. When out, their study is how 
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most effectually to annoy the government, 
and of course how best to as.*ist the enemy. 
When in, we behold an indecent but un- 
blushing scramble for places and emolu- 
ment; Und we ought never to forget that 
an electioneering contest in Yorkshire en- 
gaged their chi# attention, and excited all 
their interest, while an important and not 
distant town of an ally, to the fall of which 
may perhaps be traced the subjugation of 
Europe, was assailed, and nu'ght easily hare 
been relieved. 

I am not fond of appearing visionary or 
wild, and will not therefore say that Mini- 
sters ought to pursue a course which, in the 
manner our government is constituted, 
may appear impracticable. I know well 
enough that in proportion as they humbled 
the pride or lessened the power of Napoleon, 
they would excite tl\ie envy and incur the 
censure of party. Yet, if a virtuous and en- 
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ergetic administration, possessing unshackled’ 
means, not having various and jarring in- 
terests to reconcile, nor compelled to ren- 
der an account of their actions to such men 
as Wardle and Whitbread, were placed at 
jhe head of our a/Fairs, I do maintain that 
our navy might carry dismay along the wide 
extended line of the tyrant’s coast. As we 
now declare the blockade of his ports, so 
might we proclaim (as in our situation Bo- 
naparte would proclaim) that the habitation 
of man should not be known within twenty 
miles of the French shores. Notwithstand- 
ing the blockade, straggling ships do some- 
times enter his ports, and so might some so- 
litary towns remain undestroyed; but the 
mischief that fifty thousand English soldiers* 
embarked on board a proportionate number 
of men of war, constantly hovering round his 
coast, sometimes divided, sometimes united, 
would occasion to the enemy, cannot be pro- 
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blematical. I would not content myself with 
singeing a feva yards of his coast; I would 
destroy a great many of his towns. 1 would 
teach him to tremble at, to iiate rather 
than, as he now does, despise, the name of 
England. 1 would revisit on his own head 
the horrible, the unprovoked calamities 
which he has inflicted on unotTcnding 
countries ; and by appeasing the manes of the 
unhappy citizens of Saragossa, I should not 
doubt 1 was doing what was most acce[)t- 
able to the God of Justice. 

In this uncertain and predatory mode of 
warfare, in which we could always chuse 
our point of disembarkation, I cannot con- 
ceive how the risque would be imminent. 
The enemy cannot, it is impossible he 
should, be every where in force. If he be 
strong in Dunkirk he may be weak at Roch- 
fort, or, if strong at Rochfort, weak at 
Bavonne or at Marseilles. I believe I am 
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correct when I state that Lord Cochrane ha$ 
more than once offered to take Brest with 
fifteen thousand men. 

We ought not of course to confine our 
operations to the coasts of France, but to be 
regulated by circumstances. Whererer we 
could, without incurring much risque, in- 
flict a deep and lasting injury, or wherever 
we might disconcert an important plan of 
the enemy, there we ought to present our- 
>elves. We have seen what a single frigate 
achieved at Vigo. With an adequate force 
what wonders might not Lord Cochrane have 
performed in Catalonia, and how harassing 
to the French would be at this moment an 
English army floating along the shores of 
Andalusia or Craiiada? Surely we should 
more effectually serve our allies by adhering 
to this coasting warfare, which must aSorA 
many favourable opportunities of attacking 
the enemy, than by advancing into the inte- 
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tier of a country, where we can fight him 
only when he chuses, and coiibequeiitly 
always on disadrantageous terms. What 
might not be the happy consequences of ano- 
ther battle of Talavera fought under the 
walls of Cadiz? Should this town fall, it will 
be an erent as disgraceful to the present ad- 
ministration, as was the capture of Dant- 
zick to the Whig ministry. Cadiz ought to 
be the Capua of King Jo>eplt. 

To those who may reproach me with re- 
commending a plan of hostility contrary 
to ithe laws of humanity I would answer, 
that either wc must fight the enemy with 
his own weapofts, or, in common with those 
nations who have been contented with half 
measures, we must he prepared to receive 
the Corsican yoke. The description given 
by our historians of the ravages committed 
by the Barbarians who invaded the Roman 
empire, is applicable to this modern Goth. 
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The Report of the Committee of Privileges be- 
ing ordered to lie on the Table, Mr. Davies Gid- 
dy, who brought it up to tlie House, proceeded to 
make a motion founded upon that Report. He stat- 
ed to the House three modes of conduct, either of 
which it might pursue, viz. first the inhibition to the 
courts of law in proceeding in the action^ — second- 
ly, as to the committal of every person concerned 
in suing out the writ against the Speaker ; or in 
serving the notice of trial (which would not pre- 
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bar, to the action. He therefore should move that 
the Speaker and Serjeant might, as there was no 
time to be lost, be permitted to appear and plead, 
meaning to follow up that motion with another that 
the Attorncy*General be directed to defend theih. 
The honourable gentleman, after making some fur* 
ther observadons, moved, 

“ That the Speaker and Serjeant be permitted te 
appear and plead to the said acUons.” 

On the question being put, 

Mr. PoNSONBY arose. He presumed that the 
motion just made met with the concurrence of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. Before he proceeded he wish- 
ed to understand wlietlier he was correct in that 
supposition. 

Mr. pERctVAL bad no difficulty in answering 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. PoNsoNBY then proceeded, and declared 
that if he stood in the situation of the Bight Hon- 
ourable Gentleman, he should not have advised 
the House to have placed itself in the dilemma 
it was now in; but being in it, he (Mr. P.) should 
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pular or very unpopular, but neither the fear of be- 
ing unpopular, nor the love of popularity, should 
determine his conduct either one way or the other* 
He should be guided solely by what he conceived 
the strict line of duty which he owed to the people 
as one of their representatives. The case which 
was now under the consideration of the House was 
one in which the privileges, the liberties, and the 
power of the House, according to constitution, 
were involved to a certain extent He had stated 
his opinion that the House was in possession of pri- 
vileges which they had the right of exercising, 
which privileges, if endeavoured to be infringed by 
libel, they had the right of committing to prison 
the persons so offending. That was an opinion 
which he would not retract to gain popularity, for 
he would treat the King the same as he would the 
people, he would serve his King but he would not 
flatter either— he would serve both. The two 
Houses of Parliament were the sole judges of their 
own privileges and what they are. No court in 
the country, however respectable the Judges, could 
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he should maintain. The next principle was, that 
whenever either House of Parliament has declar- 
ed its privileges, that the courts of justice are 
bound to pay respect and obedience to them. 
That he might not be accused of having advanced 
any hasty or rude opinions of his own as to the 
privileges of Parliament, he had brought with him 
certain law books which contained doctrines on 
that head which must satisfy the House of tlie truth 
of his assertion. From tiiese books he would read 
such extracts as would shew that he quoted fairly. 
The first book was my Lord Hale’s treatise on the 
original institution, power and jurisdiction of Par- 
liament, a book, which, from the eminent station 
of the w riter, must be entitled to attention. My 
Lord Hale therein asserts, “ that the law and con- 
stitution of Parliament were founded on the law of 
the land, and must be taken as such— tliat Parlia- 
ment cannot be adjudged by atSy other court, and 
that the Judges^ of the land had so confessed in 
divers Parliaments.” In this opinion, which was 
taken from Sir F^ward Coke, another eminent 
iudwe, both these gentlemen were agreed ; they dis- 



ly SO, but is confessedly the Ltx Terra. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman observed, that he 
had heard it said out of doors that these two great 
lawyers had too much reverence for Parliament: 
but their opinion %vas not singular, for anotlicr 
eminent Judge, whose opinions were so often quot- 
ed by those persons who in modern times are such 
advocates for the new doctrine of no privilege, was 
of the same way of thinking. Blackstone concur- 
red in sentiments with Judges Hale and Coke, and 
he would qute from his book, in opposition to what 
these writers had advanced. Sir W. Blackstone 
says, " the privileges of Parliament are large and 
indefinite ; —that all Judges were of the same 
opinion ; — that in the 32. Hen. VI. Sir H. For- 
tescue. Chief Justice of the King's Bench, said, 
that the privilege of Parliament was intended for 
the protection of the people, against the unjust at- 
tacks or oppressions of the cro^vn. So far, there- 
fore, was Sir W. Blackstone from thinking that any 
otlier jurisdiction could interC^re with that of Par- 
liament, that he states that no court can interfere 
with the decisions' of Parliameint. Those who 
thought that Parliament were bound to stick up a 



catalogue of their privileges in the hall, might find 
from their favourite writer how far such an expec- 
tation was founded in reason. After such an au- 
thority'he hoped he should never hear it said tliat 
the privlieges of Parliament were not the law of the 
land. In a tract publbhed by Sir Robert Atkins, 
one of the Judges of the Common Pleas, on the 
power of Parliament, he says expressly, “ thatthe 
power of Parliament consists of three heads — 
Le^ative, Judicial, and a counselling power, and 
that <the judicial power they have the right of ex- 
ercising in support of their own privileges.’* Was 
it a new proceeding to attack the privileges of Par- 
liament? If any person supposed so, he was 
wrong, for many writers a hundred years ago had 
attacked Uiem. In the case of the Queen v. Patej 
in which the Judges differed as to the extent of 
privilege, my Lord Holt was of opinion, “ that if 
the right of privilege in all cases was to be ad- 
mitted, Parliament would set no limits, and the 
peoples liberties might be invaded.’* To that 
opinion the, other eleven Judges replied— That 
it was true, butstiU there was no limit to their au- 
thor!^, for the law of Urn bnd was such, and such 
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w^re the privileges ’ of Parliament, because the 
law of the land trusted that parliament w'ould hot 
misuse the privileges with which they were invest- 
ed.” At that time, it must be supposed that 
though my Lord Holt was a great lawyer, there 
were others as great : indeed, he had never heard 
the legal characters of the other judges impeached ; 
ijtiey were men* of sound understandings, arid great 
constitutional knowledge. The foundation of 
Lord Hale’s argument was built on nothing, be- 
cause to say that parliament must have a limited 
jurisdiction in respect of their privileges, was 
saying what never could be intended. According 
to the constitution of things, there never was a 
government in which some discetionary power 
was not invested. It must subsist somewhere. 
If the judges of the land were guilty of malversa- 
tion in their judicial capacities, the House could 
punish them ; but where was the higher authority 
than parliament? — there was none. It might be said 
that parliament was responsible, an*(f so they, were — 
to the people. If the House acted wrong, the peo- 
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peal vi^ made, they might remedy the mischief 
which the former House had created, by electing 
other members in their room— the remedy was 
not to be found in an attempt to take away their 
{Hivileges* — ^The people could, by an address to 
foe throne, praying that the parliament might be 
dissolved on the ground of having abused their 
trust, obtain redress, and the next mode was to 
take legal and constitutional means of altering the 
construction of the new parliament ; that was the 
way to get relief; but it was idle and silly, he 
said, to suppose, that parliament was to be mend* 
ed by taking away its privileges.— Ifear, Jiear,) 
—It has been said, that the House had exceeded 
it privileges in committing two persons to prison 
for libelling them. He did not know M’here he 
was to look for their privileges except in the prac- 
tice of them, and the journals furnished numerous 
instances of persons committed to prison for slan. 
denng the House both in words and in writings. 
The privileges of the House were not contrary to 
the law, and consequendy the law had not the 
power or authority to direct that they should be 
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stopped, and this was the opinion of eminent men 
in former times, who as highly valued the liber- 
ties of the people as any men of the present day. 

When he heard such doctrines broached as, that 
there exists a power more dangerous than the 
Crown, and that power was to be found in the pri- 
vilege of this House, he would ask was any such 
language held in the time in which my Lord So- 
mers lived ? ,Did he think that it was necessary 
to destroy the privileges of Parliament, in order 
to preserve the people’s liberties? Was not the 
representatives of the people then considered as 
the best gnardians of their right ? Were they con- 
sidered as the only shield to protect them against 
the encroachments of the crown ? At the revolution, 
was not that the opinion of all the most eminent 
lawyers ? Did not Sir W. Maynard, who, as well 
as Lord Somers, was a supporter of the liberties 
of the people, and Sir Joseph Jekyll also, a stre- 
nuous assertor of their rights, did these men, when 
ptovoked to give an opinion on the Kentish Peti- 
tion, did they iii con^quence attack the privileges 
of the House of Commons, or endeavour to con- 
troul them by an act of parliament ? No ! they 
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fbcmd tMt the oidy means which was left to the 
people to preserve the coostitutiomwas, to uphold 
the House of Commons, and such was the opini- 
on of the judges, and such was the opinion of tlic 
greatest men that ever lived in this kingdom, — of 
men who would have protected the liberties of their 
country at the hazard of their lives. Such w as the 
party who, when the liberties of tiie people were 
in danger, did protect them, and dethroned the 
house of Stuart When he found none of those 
great men Ending fault with the privileges of the 
House, was he to raise his hand and tear down 
the fabric of parliamentary constitution— ('Acfirr, 
hear ,) — With respect to the doctrine of not com- 
mitting for contempt, he could not agree, for it 
was to be presumed, that from the earliest periods 
when the two houses sat together, they possessed 
that privilege collectively. 

The Right Hon. Gentleman than referred to a 
case of contempt which came before the Court of, 
King’s Bench, when Chief Justice Wilmat presid- 

c 

ed. The judge was a man of admirable urbanity 
of manners, of great legal learning, of unexampled 
ujtegrity, and warmly attached to the principles of 
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public liberty. He had prepared ^ judgment W 
have been given in that case, but the case did not 
go on to judgment In this judgment, which Mr 
P. read at at some length, the Learned Judge was 
of opinion that the power of committal by courts 
of Law was coevel with the first foundation and 
institution of British jurisprudence. So, said 
Mr. Ponsonby, I contend is the privileges of par- 
liament, and that it is founded on immemorial 
usage, the same as the trial by jury. With this 
opinion the Right Honourable Gentleman perfect- 
ly agreed. 

As to what had been said about Magna Charta, and 
that no man could legally be imprisoned by the law 
of the land, unless tried by this peers, it might as well 
be said, that many of the laws were contrary to 
Magna Charta ; for instance, the Canon and the 
Ecclesiastical Laws, which are not to be found in 
Magna Charta, but nevertlielcss they are the Lev 
'TtrrcCt and from immemorial usage as much so 
as if entered in Magna Charta.— The privileges of 
parliament acted upon from time immemorial, were 
he must contend, as the Lex Terra as any of the 
written laws ; but then it has been said that House* 
could not exercise their privileges, and commit to 



I^risw UlieUeniy because they urould become 
ju(i^^ jurors and ex^tioners in their own 
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came, and Magna Charta would not permit such 
<nmode of proceecUng. This was very true, but 
did it ever occur to these modem writers, when 
they saw daily the jud^ of the land punish per- 
sons for contempt of Court, by committing them 
to prison^ to question their privileges ? Did it 
ever occur to them that the judges were judges, 
juron, and executioners in their own cause ? 
(' ffear ! Aeer !) This, he conceived, was a pretty 
good argument, in reply to those who doubted the 
propriety of the House protecting their own rights. 
Yet they must know that tiiey do exercise that 
righ^ and were they not justified ia so doing ? 
Did these writers expect that the judges should 
wait for a trial by jury before they could puoisli 
for a contempt of their authority ? Were they to 
stand waiting at the door of a grand jury room 
for their finding a bill, subject all tlie time to the 
virulence of popular clamour, and without remedy 
perhaps for six, twelve, or eighteen months, on-' 
til relieved by the verdict of a jury ? 

Having stated at some length the opinions of the 
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most enunent men on <lie privfleges of Par&unmii^ 
he would now come to the case befi»e the Hous^ 
and state bia opinions as to the line winch ooght 
to be pursued. The law of parliament^ it woul4: 
be seen, according to the opinion the judges of 
the land, is the law of the land ; they had idways ' 
thought so; and without stating the more recent 
case of Oliver,* he would proceed to state his 
humble opinions, if called upon by the Hous^ 
though at the same time be must say, that mkiistera 
having placed the House in the present d^culty 
and having disregarded formerly the advice which 
he had ^ven, had no right to call upon Idm now 
for advice. — The safe course then to adopt would 
be to go as near to ancient practice as possible. 
The course was this ; supposing he was called on 
to give ministers bis opinion he would advice them 
to call upon the House to commit the Attorney 
Avho sued out the process ; be would not be de- 
terred through fear of popular clamour being 
raised against him. — (Hear, hear ! ) — He should 
conscientiously be discharging his duty both to 
the House and the Public ; and while,^ eAsaoed 
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l^«oottld not fear*<-he would never leave it in the 
p^wer of |)osterity to say, “ Here was a roan who 
feai^ of the clamour of the. few, betrayed the 
privileges; of . the. Commons, and neglected to give 
his advice to. assert what in reality are the rights of 
the people.’* — {Hear ! , hear !) — In giving tliis ad- 
vice, he was conscious that tlie rights of the Plain- 
tiff would not be infringed ; though the parties 
were committed, .the action would still go on. 
In. the Court of Chancegr, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor finds it expedient to issue an injunction, re- 
straining the party from proceeding in any la\»' 
courts, and tlie party,, notwitlistauding tlie injunc- 
tion, proceeds, his lordship commits liim to pri- 
son. In the present case, though it was a novel 
one, with respect to the Speaker, he was bound 
to dcclai'e as his opinion that the Speaker ought 
to appear in the court in which the action is 
brought, and plead to it That was a proceeding 
which was not fraught with such great danger as 
might be imagined. As to the parties concerned 
in suing out process, they, he was clearly of opi- 
nion, should be committed. If a man, wlien he 
.had the honour to hold the seals in Ireland, had 
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chosen his tcdon agsiost him for commit- ‘ 

dog him to {irison for contempt of the authority 
of the court, he trouid have C(xntnitted the a^raey 
who sent him the notice of action immecBately to 
prison, and then woukl have put in an appefonnoefo 
the action and pleaded thereto, because there was 
nothing more distinct than committing any person 
for a breach of the authority of a court of JusdOt, 
and the contemning the law of the land. He was 
of opinion that the courts below are competent to 
inform themselves of the cause of any action brought 
of the kind, but he never had heard, as was now 
proposed to issue from this house, a prohibidmi 
against the action being proceeded on. That was 
a mode of proceeding not known to the law. If 
he was one of the judges, and the Speaker to send 
him a letter to that effect, he should pay no more 
att^tion to it, indeed he was bound not to notice 
it, the ordinary way was to plead to the action. 

There was nothing so dangerous as to strike at 
privileges, and foe Judges might, if they attempted 
so to act, be blamed by the people, an'd be charged 
consistently witii truth with having acted culpably 
and tyrannically. Ttie Speaker, therefore, must 
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plead to the action, by informing the court that 
House was sitting, that the House ordered cer- 
tain acts to be done, that he iss Speaker enforced 
that order, and that he did so by their authority, 
and thathaving done so by order of the I^Dsuse, he 
pleads in abateu^t^ and d«m the authority of 

I * 

the court to interfere. If the court after this 
plea goes on to examine the nature of the trespass 
(and here he must speak with frankness), they 
would exceed their jurisdiction, and be wielding a 
power which the law had not clothed them with 
—(' J^ear, hear IJ but he could not for a moment 
imagine, that the judges had a wish or desire to 
interfere witli the privileges of Parliament, because 
they M'ouJd thereby be acting in gross violation of 
their duty, and contrary to the law of the land — 
(Hear, hear) He trusted that he should not be 
accused of witiiholding his opinion on account of 
the fear of becoming unpopular. He was bound 
to tell the people of England that they would be 
most fatally misled if they formefl a plan to under- 
mine their 4iberties--(Hear, hear !) It was not 
because this or that vote was contrary to their 
opinion, that they should attempt to undermine 
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their liberties ; their privileges were involved by 
their conduct, both in this House or any, other 
Jiouse which might sit, if th<^ thought that oppo- 
sing the exercise which the House assumed wes. 
the way to secure their libeities. But then he 

might be told that this assumption was too much 
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for the people to bear. What ! was it too much 
for them to bear when their ancestors, certainly 
as high mettled, ms watchful for the protection of 
their rights, which had been asserted by the great- 
est men then, at the hazard of their lives (and he 
trusted would be so now), bore it? — When they 
declared that one power and privilege vested in 
the Commons defended the liberty of the people. 
{Hear, hear ! ) It had been argued that the Crown 
would protect the people's rights. What! in a 
constitution framed like ours, was the Crown to 
be the defender of the liberties of the people ? He 
loved the Monarch on the throne, and was con- 
vinced there never reigned a King ivho possessed 
the affections of his subjects in a more eminent de- 
gree than the present Sovereign ; but was not the 
Monarch (he did not mean essentially), to a cer- 
tain extent, the enemy of liberty ? Why else was 

C 2 
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the controul of the tiro other branches of the 
ExeOntive placed over him ? And very properly, 
because it was not in the nature of man to love 
controul over his power, and therefore not imtural 
to expect submission. The constitution very 
wisely bad placed ihb check, not that he appre* 
bended the House of Brunswick would at any fu* 
ture period attempt to invade the rights of the sub- 
ject. In making these ol»ervations he was ac> 
tuated solely by that reverence for the constitution, 
wbioh, widi the Monarch he loved, he was Imund 
to support. In former times when contests had 
occurred, were they not b^ween the Crown and 
die people? Would the unfortunate House of 
Stuart submit to tlie Parliament? And where 
was the security that at some distant time similar 
contests might not take place? The House of 
Commons therefore on every principle of regard 
to the constitution, and of duty to the people, 
were bound to do their duty. If at any dme it 
slKMild be f9und that tlie House was too mudi an 
instrument in the bands of Ministers, the remedy 
was easy ; it was only to alter the constructum of 
it ; but never let discretionary power be wrested 
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from it. If tiie Court of Kiog'^Boncb are to de- 
<ade on this question of privilege, they might with 
equal propriety decide on all the privileges of the 
House, if called into question. If the Serjeant at 
Arms was entrusted to execute the orders of the 
House, and the person on whom they were to be 
executed chose to resist, and to beat the Seijeant 
or the messenger, and actions were to be entered 
against the p&rty offending, the party might say<^ 
** Why, your officer behaved impertinent, and 1 
beat him.” And then, the law courts must decide 
on this and all the privileges. 

Was public opinion, he would ask, to be the 
limiter of the judicature of the House ? See what 
would be the consequence. Why, one set of 
men, would start up and say, ‘‘ Well, we think 
diat we may as well allow the House a few privi* 
leges.”~Up starts another set and exclaim, “ Oh 
you have done wrong, they ought to have no 
privileges, and none we will allow them.” So be* 
tween these factions at their biddipg against each 
other at this auction of popularity the House sinks 
into contempt — (Hiear, hear !)-*-He hoped, how- 
ever, the House would continue to be die aasertor 
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the OrQwn, 9 ncl nc^ give, way ta tlw»e factiotti;) 
which were starting up, if they -did th^ n)%ht ex-^ 
pectto succeed a sort of democracy, than a pnM 
scription amounting nearly to extinction, and last 
of all nothing. — {Hear, hear 5) — ^The House would 
recollect the fate of former Parliaments; they would 
remember how all good men combined together to 
[wevent the ii^e which awaited Charles the First, 
when they cmnpelled him to quit the throne ; to 
them succeeded a set of men professing to have 
nothing but the liberties of the people in view, 
when the unfortunate Monarch was proscribed, the 
cloak was cast aside, and then it ^ras seen that their 
only object was their own selfish gratifications. — 
{Hea) ! hear !) — That when they talked of liberty, 
they meant despotism ; and that when they sought 
the Lord they found the Crown . — {Loud cries of 
hear ! hear !) — “ If the people of this country 
chose to be misled (said Mr P. in conclusion) they 
may expect to puffer calamity greater than that 1 
have described ; but if they do suffer they will suf- 
fer unpitied, unregretted, and unrelieved .” — {Loud 
cr ies of hear ! hear 1) 


Plommer Mii Birew»» PrmKtrt, Love Lane, little Eestclteap* 



This Speech, from the luminow, eonUitutional, and eon- 
vincing afgtments it contains, on a, great national 
question, is particularly recommended to the Stdteribers 
to the HJRLEUN MISCELLANY, as worthy of 
their attention, to form a part of, and bind ssp with 
that important selection of National Records, now 
publishing in octavo. 
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TO TmJE ^E^BER. 


IT was some days after Mr. 
pamphlet appeared in. chrculation, before 
it came into my^ hands. On perusing 
I instantly saw dnough the motives of 
the writer ; and» after due con^^ation 
of the subject, and having the 
resources of information for ah Answer, I 
commenced the following obs6rvation^,from 
a convi^ftion that I could not fight in a l>etter 
cause, than that of an injured and libeliedE 
Prince. 
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A IJH 1 JiiJU tip J&ib J? m 

HOtJSE AGENT, 
rAllMMl. 


SIB. 

IN a Letter in the Morning Post of 
Saturday, July 19, 1806, you observe, that 

m 

a Pamphlet, published under the title 
of “ Diamond Cut Diamond^' contains 
scarcely any thing but falsehood^ gross mis- 
representations, and much scurrilous abuse 
of your charader. It appears that you, 
who have been so prefuse in falsehoods, 
misrepresentation, and talumny, cannot pet^ 
tiently hear truth, which you will find it 
difficult to controvert; and, though you 
like to throw stones at your neighbours’ 
windows, you cannot bear to tee your own 



mrif and. 1^ In on aH 

Mmum rn^m ef %» mfivsif 

mmimbrm ..w^ enter ii^eoi^ir iiMiSim 
IWIteents of mf |*«n|>l!iet» duough 

JWIiatOtn oi ‘ re- 

,ll»e6t and honcMur tlmie iraloable .Tildes of 
laiblic infonnataon. 1 therefore shall re* 
serve, nqrself for your durd publication, 
and tel 1 shall take the liberty to inform 

i t > 

you; 43iaf jrou have forgmm many trans^ 
a&ms of your life. If you suppose I shall 
publish the names of those Gentlemen who 
me my authonties for the various anecdotes 
In .the above Pamphlet, to be used at your 
pleasure in any of your publications, you 
deceive yourself, as you have done before. 

You have attempted to frighten my 
Printer and Publisher with threats of a 
pibsecutmn : should you have the hardi* 
,hobd to carry pretended injuries into a 
4i^rt of Law, I shall be prepare to de* 


.fend^ikd Ipstify 1$^ ^ntentd of 
.^eif aiailtliat 
UMP cap 0^«!k^ 


Von speak c^ tl« 
diara^r: btp, alas i , one 
females mi^ht’m well bot^ of te 
— ^and die one is just as gooda^ diendier. 
Your folly and extravagance have kbic- 

DB&ED YOOR SITUATION IN LIFE DESRE* 

RATE, and it is of little consequence ta 
Mr. JeiFerys now, what he says or fuhB^s^ 
as long as money can be ttkained by repeat- 
ed LIBELS on His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and friends. 

I will now go a little further than I have 

hitherto gone, and inform you, that accord* 

’ # 

ing to the letter and spirit of several Sl;atatC! 
now in full force, your scandalous alM 
on His Royal Highness was the ^ 
FELON to EXTORT money; ai^^ if Xes^ 


i5oNTfiMPT should exempt you from a pro* 
'Mention, it will not in the least alfer 
€»^inion the Public have formed of your do- 
serts, 

f will skew the Public that the Earl 
Moira had good cause for considering you in the 
light of a Felon. You have been prudent enough 
-not to publish the two last Letters you wrote to 
His Rsyal Highness, which contain a demand 
nf Two .Thousand Pounds, with a threat ef 
pvHishing “ A Review of the ConduB of the 
Prince of Wales f if the above specific sum 
were not inunediately remitted 4o you. 

J defy the contradiBion ofi this FaBy and / 
demte the Public to judge whether such an ap- 
flketthn to the Prince ^ was not the aB. of a 
Filmf! 

J am* Sir, 

Your hombie servant. 


Pall-Mall. 


PHILO-y^RITAS. 



DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 


example of a ndghl>oariog nation has 
given irrdfragaUe proof of the danger which is 
attached to any efToft that is inade to poisop, and 

m I ^ * 

alienate, the afiii^ons of a Beojple from thmr 
Prince. If Princes me liable to the cdumnir of 
every vain, wanton, and disappointed man, the 
public will in time lose that reverence and respe<9; 
which a people ought to manifest for thtir go> 
vernors. Neither Prince nor Laws can long re> 
tain their proper tone of power, when the peofde 
relax in their respeift for them. 

The body politic wU^soon become a moalde^- 
\ng system^ inflated with jpmpetual dis|eiit^ 
discord, whoa its sdbjo^are tan^t to looh at 
Princes, as chatn^ers poltoning 
qualities of the human heart. 



wMi'iRMM^^ liili!^ illiWi ,tn 

fif 4 

i^fiour, ii.fd Qfiiieii «^tb< lie ,49^* 4 tgni|y, 
aiwi iKUMmc di< iM iN^#» tlit 49len tbe 
<MMeet*eeto<xi 4 t; ttw otlieniici$k eeaae to*be 

^ms\ 

Non pcwMoatem it>ni!te vocaveris 
Xc^lMMiaB: jpefitoogci^ 

Kotofin beat4 ^ui IJeanim 
MuiMftbasgsqiieoterati ' 

Danita<piii adlet PaapaiiciD {Mti 
PgDsqne Letlio fiagStiiin timat. 

fiOMAcIs. 

Under these impressionsi and aiduated by these 
motives* 1 have become an opponent to 
tfte tmnteots of a pamphlet lately written by Mr. 
rdHiys* of Fall MAI 

As this Writer has laid himself open to free 
ini^vei#lllii’#iHii the pt^lb’ty be has given to 
^jSed te’ .most not tided uml^rage If 1 

jfbntdpenXiteaUuleb^^ and 








ccKnttiei^ 

of^b'’Ci£MHii{S'^ viuk 

understockl to have been a Inao'of solae‘respaa2>< 


tabilitjr. 


‘From this period, I shall Uoce his pr<^^res$tve 
movements to the present hbor^ a»4'I hope with 
a just but spirited pendl, shdit delineate the on* 
bridled passions' of hb^ mind, and trace tbe cati^ 


* As Mr. 3effcrfSf however, appears $o fond of 
cal Anecdotes, it will not be inaproper to meotiw whoj^ was. 
hefive he bad enf concems with His Rojral Highoess tim |)rikice 
of Wales, He is the son of tbe late Mr.Jeiferjrs, a cutler 
near Beaufort-buildiogs, in tbe Sttand. At tbe age of tbnrteen 
be was boiftd an apprentice to a dlVersnuth (a rriatton) Id 
Cock^por-street. where, for a short titne after .the 
ofbUarticlea. he performed ji^,d«itiii»f>t e shopman. 
father afterwards athmoced him aomathir^ less titan ^Anr^dicM* 
sand |KK»dit, set biia np in bminess at th*$||Mri# 

Dover>4tnwt, Kccatiilly. Hii conneriou. awl ilto pshitilltto 
credit ha cbfatMd^'wCto fisvt nwi^ to the htaikt^ Hb Awht 
IMfe^ Watip. 
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of those misfortunes which has unge&erousljr 
and imgentkmanly attributed to His Roy4 
H^oess Prince of Wales. |a those happy 
days Sir. Jeferys was conducing the buuness 
of a jeweller and gpldsmithi and had he made a 
prudent use of his connexions, he might have 
realized a fortune in a few yeais. ihit the mo* 
ment His Royal Highness was numbered in the 
list of bis customers, Mr. Je£&rys ' became ano* 
ther man ; his mind was not of a texture strong 
encaigh to retain the same notions which he 
would have possessed in doing business with any 
geotleman of less dignity than the Prince of 
Wales. The elegant and polished manners of 
His Royal Highness, and that ease and affa* 
btlity of address which ebaraderize this illustri* 
ous peisoo%e, poor Jefferys took for |»:oofs of 
e<|uality and permanent friendship; and tbm, 
after a few interviews, be thought he got his foot 
on ilpist step of a ladder wouldf on« day 
dr dlllitr, raise him to something little less ihan 
the prmier^p England* 

" eWtt OMotb wBI I eoa^ 

^Hts R^4 HgllHMW r«(xived me iwftt 
great kindttei% df manneri, mid 
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capti^ted me by his condeccenslons, fhat, 
young and credulous as 1 then was, 1 imagine^ 
my fortdne made by his smile*.** 

If he had wisely taken a view of his compara* 
tive situation with the Prince of Wales, bcficrte 
he had presumed to obtrude |)imse!f as a compt^ 
nion, he would have shown as great a mind as 
honest Job Tbomberryy in CQlman*s excellent 
Comedy oi^Jobn Bull. When Sir Simon Rpcbdals 
asks him to take a chair, 

X thank yon. Sir Simon, 1 know my proper place," kc, 

but this was not the case^the moment His Royal 
Highness smiled on him, Jefferys neglei^ed bis 
shop for Carlton House, and increased in alti< 
tude two feet — at least he became tall enot^ to 
look over the beads of his former friends aod 

* Some Ume after Mr. Jefferys was received at Carlton 
House, His Majesty laboured under severe indisposition, 
and Mr. Jefferys gave it opt, that in case the country sboiffff 
lose its beloved King, be should fit up a little Toam attha 
back of his ffiop iu Dover-street, to recwve His Rc^al Hlgb* 
new the Pdooe of Wales, where,' he had no doubt, alw MWef 
*0mrs tl» Suttf, woiffd be ffeilj’ acyusted, «id that Ml ta* 
tents would be empltqred in some oflSce of importance ii p we- 

diide^ oadar the fflrit'Bpieiwge of the CroxM 




Vitf Mtfi», 

Ittliiuuiy inland 

0^ vs he bcca»ffli<^ tt»l’#iuicc’& siadm. * White 
ihir.'; Jefferys ■ oeg^^ing basiness 

fbpfty bis court a£ C^^}tohflciiise»;^a using isM 
the sedudtve^srts of « fiitttttrer to mise bim^lf 
to sofite honootabte post in the Static, it would 
iK^ have becotne His Royal Highness to have 
said, Mr, Jeflferys, I do Hot presume to 
4|uiei!tion the state df your affairs, but if you 
ttee'eontinoally at my doors, and in all my 
walks, I am afraid your jdiop and business will 


not cohdnue long in a flourishing stafe.^ TAu 

* • 

aUs the dutjr of Mr. Jeflfei^ to have Inquired 
nlo, and nbt of the Pnhee of Wales to point out. 

What a contrast may be drawn between Mr. 
Itifeiys and the wealthy Gtizens of London, who, 
frequently honoured with the lustre of 


lis'^1feyal"H%hnesS'8 society, and mix in bis 
rSyest ardi^f-yet lUStke a prudent and modest 
IK qfliis c^pwy^ ^itOTess, and &V!qift^j and 




4|it< the 


I 


sott'at^ of 

roust kiM>i^# 4^ mt 4edi- 

CJSte; his 

bo(^, sod be ready be^nd the CQaul;er, ^ 9t* 
tend hiscusfQQiera, bts^senoiots wUi inaijl probiir 
bility fatten on his roisfoftunes, and afterwards 
visit'him in a gaol in the, chai‘a<^er of an eqnalj' 
and give hyn relief out of hi$ own pre^rty. 
There are many shades of light in which Mr. 
JefFerys’ condudl as a tradesman may be shewn, 
to convince the roost rigid sceptic, that his 
vanity has been the cause of his min, and not 
his money concerns with the Prince of Wales, « 
When l»e had onoe found access to the pri- 
vate dlunbcr * of His Boyal Highness, and: 
sneaked into his'co^^dence (which he hat worn, 
meanly, ungentlemanly, and dishonourably vio- 
lated, to gratify an unpryfilable revenge), his for- 
mer establishment as a tradesman would not do^ 
the same company he was once happy to sea rd 
his festive board, were now not high * enoqgh ia 

. . . .. „ , II H I. IU 

* Mrs. M a lady Idgkiy eatoaned £>r all those ^ua* 

Hdes a4uc3i dbtiiqaiish Ae vistaoat, prudei^ and aiBHld»le 
wife}, ludlwntliStatiaasfQ^pefioiu of the drst^icsfaidiibility 



inonme 

off tmj gre^ or 

tlie Itatn ifitist 

^vAik UPWPw^W w #iiW4P^i^lMPWIP* 4iPimPLpp WPWi4#v 

^ %% t^ |kHtid|uly Wd nit went to defray 
4Xtt*vog«t>t oifielacea of ins folly. A trades^ 

«4l4iii’od«o oelidee wltiiia<^ circle Jt frshionable 

* « 

#Sif^ most Imam -thet' baskwee cennot be done 
aipwjg: ^ HoUfity witbOoC giving^ k>l|r<oi«dit, 
^Pld i|»i«blS'ibii|tital ilorer 90thacgfif he obgm; u> be 

ends man of proper 
eooboit^, otbeiieiee be nkiy soon be numbered 

" ^ il f iitilH nm i^Ill a rm inwn i ^ n — ■ 

P0 {Ilfiwntr ie fi» City of Xxxtiaoo. t6 them tbe ully vaekf 
I mutt brg teave to obsentc^ witb tbr 

^ oSe /elation, wbo is now (Common SeijetRit of 
liiaiaiiit lie bdd ^ fatnilf in tbe nmnost eeetmnpr, 
/yam lAsir bowever, |ii»,^nia|sif ooa- 

se^infloas is AtMtAAndf bf woiUd ofieo bare been tbaokfiii 
hr tbeir<biea^i|i r <in a HiWSniwy tfersJoesi btU# Imiilng tklf 

tm, 4sibe' l i| |^| |o <ln^ snesfbt aobeeWietOeeawiaie 

of bit b(^ tbt^l&ipi^. 




fttta^es to hi# artt(^^M“fleven years, is fsxie* 
rally very handsome for the use of hi« 

money. I,am, therefore, not surprized that the 
Nobility do not feel for men of this description, 
srhen they see a jeweler keeping the establish* 
ment of a Prince, and giving therdifoiers of a King. 

r ♦ t 

* - Having traded. from the fountain 

of his folly, into tHe rapid current of his otVa 
ruin, whiclf has fed him to his last desperate 
of publishing a voyage pregnant with nothing 
but audacity and imbecility, I shall now beg 
leave to combat the various passages of his work, 
and gue my free opinion of the propriety of his 
motives. He commences his attack on Hi$ 
Roypl Highness, in these tertps : “ Tlie task 
which necessity (arising from oppression) has 
imposed upon me is not difficult, support- 
ed as I am- by the justice of my cause, and 
conlideiit dti the hberai feelings ot the pah- 



to 


lie upon a case of sUdi peculiar faardshipj as^ 
perhaps, never before engaged their atten* 
tion.” He places the.cause of his pamphlet to 
necessity. 1 should be glad to know, whether 
the public called upon him to publish his case for 
univer^l pity or relief y or with a view to partici- 
pate with him in a thalicions attack on His Royal 
Highness, whose elevation of character is Mr. 
Jefleiys? prote(Siion. I believe the. intelligent 
and liberal part of the world will think with me, 
that Mr. Jeflerys has done himself no possible 
good by his publication, with the exception of a 
small sum of money he may get by his author- 
ship. 

llie threat of publication which Mr. JeflTerys 
held oat to His Boyal Highness, only met 
with the contempt and indignation such conduct 
deterved ; sensible as the Prince of Wales must 
have been, that any publicity given to their mo- 
concerns, would shew Mr. Jederys to* be, 
tf&ry honourable man has a ready name for. 

t 

IXd Mr. Jelferys suppose, after a violation of 
confidence, and the indelicate and ungentlemanly 
use of a Iiady*8 name (whose sex ought to have 
pwste^led hef from, that would repair 
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the suppined losses he complains of, l>y the'fittle 
paltry means he has taken in calling public atten- 
tion to the exposare of his own destnuSlive am- 
bition ? — ^if he did, I pity his weakness. But it 
is pretty evident he^did not exped a rcoonc^jua- 
tion with His Royal Highness, consequently 
his only motive was to fa'raent the public mind 
with an idle tale of his misfortunes, and insult 
the feelings of two personages, one of whom, as a 
female, cannot defend herself, and the other, as 
a Prince, cannot condescend to soil Ids fingers 
in an affray with a libeller. Mr. Jefferys well 
knew, that the situation of His Royal High- 
ness, and his female opponent, constituted bis 
shield of personal safety, llie kBOwle<%e of 
personaUecunty to a man of an honourable mind, 
would be alone a sufficient reason not to give 
an insult, when the situation of t!>e parties pre- 
cluded the possibility of avenging the offence. 
To sliew in the clearest possible point of view, 
that Mr. jefferys’ pamphlet was the offspring of 
a malicious mind, an^ nut, as he says, the ca<a<t> 
tare of necessity to defend fus chara^er, I disse^l 
the foHowinI' pan^raph. 

Ihough not a difilcailt task, itla oevarthe- 



pm to .be c»mpel]<4 as I 

xno^ilgdtt ‘ in defence of my chfrader, which 

♦ » 

Nbs- been most severely refined upon (and 
nolitiag less than such a feeling couldrlead to 
an adl), to bring foiiward, in no very 
amiable {x^int of view, the c6ndu<A of a per- 
sonage so exalted in rank as His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales.” 

' It appears from the above, that he has been 
most severely reflected upon ; that may have been 
the case ; his friends would naturally condemn a 
tradesman for keepirtg the expensive company of 
persons so far above his station in life, without 
any fortune but that arising from bis shop ; and 
his creditors, would also censure his condu^ for 
having supported the establishment of a nobfemau 
with tbtf .moBey that ought to have been appro- 
prtaied for tbe.satisfedlion of their demands. Mr. 
feeing the justness of these rebukes, 
for the sentimepts of this parenthesis 
(anjd Q 0 )thing less than sueb a feeling could lead 
adl). which in fdain English moans, 
that he, sms become (fe^mmte with bts folly and 
weaknt^ and,,, io.app^ in proper c^a^er he 
/liespCinAc adl^ bas'^sra him 



in a 1^8 amiable pbint ef vi^ than he can pos- 
sibly place Hia Royal £B|h«l^ tiie Prince of 
Wales. 

Mr. Jeflferys has observed, that he got the 
favour of His Royal Highness in consequence 
of Mr. Gray, an eminent jeweller ofv' Sackville- 
street, having requested a settlem(^*f 6f the great 
demands he had at Carlton House. Had any one 
of less consequence than His Royal Highness 
expressed an inclination to enter his name in Mr. 
JefFerys’ books, he would have' shook, his head 
and said, **No, Sir, I cannot’think'of that ; you 
have left Mr. Gray- bebause Kd.*appli^‘ to you 
for money*,' and as it is . inconv'enient to you to 
settle any part of his bill, I must beg leave to 
decline the honour of opening an ao^unt with 
you.” Mr. Jefieiyrs knows very well that would 
have been ithe case ; indded I ' am inclined to 
believe he Would have used almost the same 
language to His Royal Highness, if his ambi- 
tious mind had not pointmtiut 20 ^ Am prosper 
far above a jeu>eUer*s shop, ft the public thitdt 
Mf. lOlS^s'op^ied-an abequnt; with His Royd 
Highness wH^ no othef view but of getting 
a gdbdis^lll^^ lipeiy ’mttch«deceived~ 
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eveiy thing he did to aeoommod&te the ^Prince 
of Wales> was accompanied with motives of the 
most ambitious avarice. If the Prince of Wales 
could have raised him to the Chancellorship of 
England, Jeiferys would have purchased his robes 
and wig, and taken his seat in his rc^je^ive 
Courts and the House of Peers, in defiance of 
the ridicule and opposition of the whole nation. 

Amidst all his plausible inve<5tive' against His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, he now 
and then is candid enough to acknowledge 
that he made it his business to be about the 
person of the Prince. ** From this time not 
a day passed for several years, in Which, fiegled> 
ing my general business, 1 did not spend half my 
time' at Cttriton Hotise.’* How could «iy thing 
hut ruin follow such improper conduit ; it was 
not only utmost to himself, hut equally so to 
his wife aud family ; even the warning of his 
fi^mds had no eiTed on him ; he was deter> 
tanned to be something very greats or nothing 
Casar out nullus f tmd his pnhlioation clearly 
fahews tibnt ius pn^^s in life has been a retro- 
grade in 0 t|^'. 

Wliataaner of the moat devoted 



tachi^nts 1 had hitherto entertained for' tbe 
Prince of Wales.” I cannot suffer this senti- 
ment to pass unquestioned. Mr. Jefferys had no 
attachment for His Royal Highnq^s at this, or 
any subsequent time, as T shall shew frotn the 
whole of his conduct towards his Royal Patron, 
Instead of “ the most devoted attachment,” he 
meant the “ most devoted sycophancy,” which 
is the real sense of his language. He then goes 
on to say, in the same paragraph, “ a circum- 
stance occurred, the particulars of vvhidi I am 
now about to relate, and whidi sealed and 
confirmed all my ideas as to the per fed confi- 
dence which might be placed in the assurances 
of His Royal Highness, as to tbe future pro- 
tedion of me and my family, should (which I 
then little thought would be the case) ray misfor- 
tunes overtak<^ me, and make a resort to such 
protedion necessary.” 

If Mr. Jefferys had published this account 
corcedly, it would then be dearly seen, what 
even his ingenuity has not l^n able to contml 
in the above observations, tfiat all his efforts |o 

M * 

oblige the Prince of Wales, carried %ith 
^orhitimt dairos.'QQ Ills Royal . for 
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hin^C and fafnily^ which he has qualified in 
these words— “ should any misfortunes overtake 
me:'* The sense of the paragraph implies, that 
be did not cqire what became of bis business, or 
how he made use of his creditors' property, as 
long as he could obtain the shadow of a hope 
that he sliould, one day or the other, rise to 
some qjffice of eminence in the country. 

He has now found out, from what follows iu 
the »icceeding paragraph, that it was a great 
want of foresight in him to form “ such conclu- 
as he then did and he goes on to say, 
be was ** deluded and misled.*’ Yes, he was 
deluded and misled ; but, if a man w'ill shut his 
eyes and walk'toverv^stqnes, he must espeiSt to 
break bi» .shins. ,His:,insatiablel ambition,, wa$ 
.the deo^tiTe mirror; which/magnified nods and 
smiles intntsiiieciii’es of 'honour, ^nd Royal afla> 
Inlity intd soljid friendship. 

‘ fabbd|jbkd»Uken the liberty to 

lui^siildMstll'bhn in.'tbe.'fplldwing teems* Jef- 
wbedd 


** I |)fv< iddt ODservea fciur toiijr sot le* 





you foiM/ <I^4!^y(W 

'JLL.z^a. Xiix *ii 


any (dqed df j<k^ -wilb. t3)8 4eBt atiMy 
itoMut, ibie{M^'(MM*^«r^ati>iei»$ 

tpmk to yaiii^,jRi^^iKA^ autl jnti^«ij||aaM|%. 



yoDi '>i» s'lraAonsiij^' 


fiage 30 moeh ywffitfprnrtni^^ities, 


jm, at 


abotte yoor buiiiMss, or Aat you wiB c^aige ibc^ 


prices for yoor aitkl% loUt go a great 

the debts (rf othor*. ^ dear Jcflfeays, ij.w DOl;iaO|^to; 

exert yoursdf}' tbitdie oo mm thi j|pcte^'’(# tOtibiiMt, 

Pari!Bim«foty<C)|i|Mtritiotii itil #ii(taMi'f bckt by' your |aim> 

fossipn^^aij^do 

idf, atsi oopo more tiy to Italic SonA^v'lK^vw^ 



seni H%hnes» jto the ^editor 

such d^aiid, l». jt might be 
^ISi^ed to tlie Prince’^ < aeowi^t. This was 
to be do^ on tfie gronnd . tt^t Mrs. 
Fitzberbevi^ being a woman of no rank or oon- 
iider'ati^ io the eyo qf the law, as to per«}nal 
fim'iiei^ Was amenable 00 an nmnediate process, 
was ncft the case with His Koyal High • 
nesa. This the Prince stated to have caased in 

*> I 

bis ti^ktd the greatest uneasiness, for fear of the 
todso^u^ces^tliat might ensue, as it was nut in 
ih^ jpower of His Royal Highness to pay the 
jtjttCMhey' thcfty or to nape an earlier |)er!od for so 
iMng than threo or four months. Thiueqinest 
ll|g^n|N» had to make to pt^ was, 
^ I npiMi o^ca^, apd 

pre^^^i^lfpsail^ apui per^id i^mmiyenlitnce 
to<|{|rif ]|0|^ bo i^t^iided 
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which«he had that^'tiSdrrting* paid, Iteing, as 
he says, ** the only, efted^^ual meams of padryfng 
the creditor, and removing from the mind of 
His Royal Highnek the anxiety under whkdt he 
apj^eared so strongly to labmir.** 

There is an old remark, which Mr. Jeflfer^ii^ 
contlnil has .fully verifier!--*'' never recdVe a fh-* 
votir of jour inferior, or he will cancel the oth- 
gation by the |iubliclty he gives to his kindness.** 
VS'as there any thing criminal or improper in the 
Prihce of Wales adkiog the temporary assist- 
ance of his tradesman ?%hose extensive bnsiraass 
warranted every probable ooncTusion that he 
could not be without a tew hundred pounds at 
his command, ^nd who kept up Us coi^Stequonto 
as long as he could^ hy the appearance of gtedO 
wealth : a liiari* to<H who was daily choaking 
‘His H^ai H^Hqesi with protcsskms of neve 
rcnce < and attddlnieiit,' and who was hourly 
reootvhig HiS 'ltoyil Highnesses favours, and 
thelbflii^ hil BlttstnOhs hfrftsSence had givefi 
him Ia «bb'}%hoiii of life. 

BttUo in my remarks oh' 





tnilL^ tliebr condusiom tm ^t'pCMUt. But to 
IfHMdc; hypd^MsyieBlly, suppose be 4id not receive 
legdtllMerest <4 five per. ceDt. fin* the use of 
*1lie dtove iiilbil<E7» then the wkok of tho favour 
wtfkrred on the Prince ol Wales is the amount 
sum wbieb 1£M35/. Hr. 6d. tviU pro- 
<9libe,'at the legal interest of five per eetlt. i for 
^to 0 man of Mr. ^efihfya^ 

Mottf M umrious tttotivea# vro«il4 he un- 
fust, thenelbre five per cmU faudtke us# of the 
abfl#' snht fer fiiVOe midlht^' ^ ocOKlNtin|: to 
kioie ialeiidatioii, aimt ttOnoj^jlNaaii^v 
' ^ lit a #t^seqaeht pallia ilia 

'Si00uM'h09^ aHeeeiil Ml MeooMMd 
’iBiM'W M of Mf. 'oMi 

MM* 


1 4i|ipp«|p}nl0l| tlw 

'-^1 QjfiBi tor tb» woi^,||, ^jpj|iij(p| 

li^ the, tMWfcrer it ro^gJifr 

dfebt.” Mr. foi|;ete, |l)iti veiy 
he had Stormous fum of om hmdred 
£lea7’ profit out of everp three hmdrei poum^ 
toorth <f ertickt aent to Carltoiv Ho^sq. But 
znore of this preaently. 

I ^ccuifident th^ is xio jieiison ^ inqn!!(j||. 
loud, as to suppose His Boytd H^uess^C^^ 
sot have got^ the money it) question.tii^ough 
any qj^ber medium tlian that of Mr.,Jd9¥ry»<i 
for if His Rsyal Highness had felt a delicacy fn 
eMng p$}/ of hi| frisinds jo^pd associates 

f<»r the Idmn of dhip^ntni, be knew «eiy thid 
^j^Stlowb^Voiipds with persons wboUveinret 
aoooknaiodating tb^ pdbhc with'fnpo|| 
.pt asoethirete ip^eresli when tbeii^ F'HKfillMlI 
well eecuied^'t 1IPhevI^ti«oe of > Wei# 
sp0 natoreffy tN# i0 Mr; 




'•ny >iipiir 6f fcr IJi^Kofal 

his 



l|ni^ of' III*' ii^i«m has |)riHii|ited fiim to glii« 
jgOimci^'t|> i otMsttmstance fAat cauJUF not Aate 
^ a gentlmoitf vnder an^ cirihtm- 
siaam* Wbenaver a man is induced to accuse 
idol4ter of a rea] or an knaginsty Injury, he 
ought tooOiicfa ins aentiments in the mosit^imple 
tOMf'Cleita* (emu, jMhomise the reader he 
eottatantiy tia Ibe dark as to the true meanlnf 
of hts aotluef>. • Mr. JeiRnys has said iitthe fb!- 
Townfif sronis^** ffia Rdyal Wgimei0’mm on* 
houiailed io hts expressions df sathAsSeii ^ sriMt 
(tneanlof die~peyiiii^ etf 
li!|i*lNhtiierhert^*8 aoeouftt, tee.jf, ** ahdin kft 
aiiilO'itfiloM li?be8e words rootid** 

Stoihf #4rtdif ht Ah pmpUiti H 
vmt nofigtcsoe, are tn^btiid Mm: 

llr.iJcffisryi 


«r nsniuli b|m' 

the petitk^ lOf fxaudtihmt debtorsM^ 

for which hb ilNi^ledge and are .|ieqaiin> 

arly qualified ; or make him keeper of the 

in the Tower, where he might learn dignity olf 

• ♦ ^ 

demeanor, and improve the natural fepcl^ Of 

his nature ;' Or make him Peeping Tom of Co« 
ventry, vyliere he would pry into the secr^ of 
the great, aqd then tell tlie whole towti what he 
had seen and heard. 


To resume nty serious view of this man’s con> 
duct (which scafcely deserves any thing but oot^- 
temptand ridicule)i, I must beg leave to dbserve, 
that Mr. i^efferys Jjas been^^nnmff enough to 
cffTtc^al from the public the nature of the support 
which, he says, the Prince of Wales so repeatr^. 
Mily^ proinisod him. But shall T unfold 

Vr A * ^ N hi,"* 

great secret, and him and the world, Jj^ 




eoakl 

l!^,andenil^>9d to Jbontinoe while he had 
‘t$efgH of hehati^ ss n. tradesman ought to do 
po^t6s a l^nce ; patt^alarly i personage whom 
presently «^|jew, has been the best customer 
^^ferys ever had : ivhelher he has made a prii- 
^leot and wise use of his lljkistrious Patron, ii 
aqodter matter. If he had not assumed the 
but preserved the oharadler of a 
<it»pc£lahl© tradesm^ (which he was oni> tit 
Jcfferys would have been at this 
« man of meltlo : but now, alas ! be has 
m »to!re brass than what the Prinog'of Wales has 
found in hia/acc, and the public in his 

p Jklr, Je^ys, proceeds to say, that Frmoe 
.of »nd.a^8. Fitaherbert awaited on him 

for the’eiprcss purpose, of rcturaing tbmr thanks 
tfor his halting set their ..nipidis rest with 
to; the I500f,,ioi» hm it 

I^p0iaif,4^t«^h0w^ 0mt ^eohdetottH^ 
pf- tho Friooe ^f 'Witeg ^ to 



Now comes a paragraph that requires rtty paar- 
ticular notice, and 1 believe the cen#id readier 
will think with me, that; it ' will shew the very 
slight grounds he had for unwarrantably intro- 
ducing to public notice the chara(9:erof a beauti- 
ful and amiable woman. 

** As to what passed at my house wheto His 
Royal Highness came there with Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, a persibn, still in my service, was present, 
and to whom I remarked, immediately as the 
Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert had quitted it, that 
if ever I should have the misfortune to lose the 
Prince’s favour, I should have cause to lament 
the day when Mrs, Fitzherbert was under the 
necessity of thanking me for a service performed 
to her ;-^n observation I was induced to make^ 
from the mortified pride visible in the counte<- . 
nance of that lady.” 

First I have to observe, that the oblation (if 
any) was due (iom Mrs, Fitzherbert to His Royad 
Ht^imess, knd not from her to Mr. JefferySi 
consequently she had no rational cause to iiSdi, 
mortis on the occasion; nor is it likely dial 
Pkinee of Wntes would have requ^hed her to 
accompany him to Mr. JeSerys* dw^iog* if il'tttd 
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1|PP9^ |%lukea$ had aduiowled^gcd Mr. Jef> 
a^ of dvilit; in the morning, when** he 
tool: the receipt to Cariton House for the money 
paid. 

It dearly appears Mr. JefFerys did not know 
how to account for the scandalous and malicious 
introdudion of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s name iri his 
pamphlet, without making her tlie tonvenifvt 
cause of all his subsequent ill -favour with the 
Prince of Wales. In order, therefore, to ha\e 
an opportunity to libel an amiable Lady in con- 
jundion with His Royal ■Highness, he a.ssuined 
the charader of a physiognomist, who could dis- 
cover all the secrets of tlic heart from watching 
the movcnients of the eye, the dilation or con- 
tradion of^the brow, and all the muscular adions 
of the face ; and thus to ^vc a speciops colouring 
to an unmanly ad, it answered his purpose to 
limey a visible enmity in her foce, which he dates 
as the cause of his ruin. But Mr. J^erys 
^ould know that there are people in this town 
who can strip Ihe veil from q0^ the artfuU^ con- 
struBed and exhibit the impurity of the 

Jpriter in tlie gkiring polours qi hb native ini- 



qnity; «l have not yht dieiftidve pm^ 

graph. 

Mr. JefFerys observes, diat the moment the 
Prince and Mrs. Fitzheriiert had left him, ho. 
told his servant tliat he shoulil lament the hour 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert was under the necessity of 
thanking him for any service conferred on him. 

What opinion must the public have of a man's 
mind and haHiu, who would make his servant a 
confidant on such a delicate subject as the one 
before us. 

I beg leave to inform Mr. Jefier) s, that when 
he lost the patronage of the Prince of Wales, it 
was owing to the weakness of his head, and the 
volubility of hisjmigue. 

** If a fool knows a secret, he tells it because it is a secret j 
if a knave knows one, he tells It whenever it is bis interest to 
tc}l it." 

{.ORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Servants, house-agents, money-lenders, and 
persons of all descriptions, knew .all the secrets 
of Carlton House, that it was in' the power of 
Peeping Toni of Coventry to obtain in tlie daily 
walks of his curiosity. llMre was nc^» person, 
high or low, rich or poor, who had any 



t»il; what haive fieird him 
piattuble stoiy of bis concerns with His 

< JRfijna} Highness, and altmiys at the expence of 
the Pinnce's honour and reputation. He artfully 
fought that his genera/ and uniform story t^ifist 

, :Ae Prince’s liberality to him, would obtain public 
jut/i and get his creditors’ mercy and forbearance ; 
so that be has literally lived like a viper, and 
never opened his mouth but to cast out poison. 

This man is a pretty charadler to bask in the 
sunshine of Royal favour, and inhale the air of a 
palace, when his servant is the repository of his 
secrets, and perhaps the monitor of his adions. 
If the reader will take tlie trouble to refledl a 
little on the above paragraph, b© will percrive 
that Mr. Jelferys bad <the materials of a pampliiet 
in contemplation at that period, and perhaps from 
the very first moment bis acquaintance com- 
menced with His Royal Highness the Prince of 
W«ks ; as he appears to have lioted iteiy cir- 
mtaoittum that occurred, in case' he should not 

t 

succeed in obtatfling the of hit nabition, 
ise ^Kst w««l^ pofsest a chala of tiiAei, owe of 
wycb>be^ff^d#o«^wsetixpe^ if tiMh 

< aw tbt 



Th« following passage will sliew iSiat his no- 

< * 

tives in accommodating Hh Royal Highness 
were of the most Mercenary kind, nod such as 
the most greedy and unfeeling usurer would blush 
to have thought of : 

** The only return made by Mrs. Fitziierbett^ 
(for what was also acknowledged by her a&a great 
obligation) was the purchase at different times of 
goods in which 1 dealt, to the amount in the 
whole of 1 20 /.” 

He then goes on to observe, that he waited a 
considerable time for his bill, which General 
Huise settled by order of His Royal Highness • 
but Mr. Jeffery s ougSt lo have tdd the pnblic, 
that the proB( on the articles delivered to Mrs. 
Fitzberbert, was more than interest for the use 
jof his, money for several years. So much for 
the great fovour he boasts of having conferred oa 
the above Lady. 

At the time the Prinems of Brunswick and His 
Royal Hi^mess were about to be united In tim 
Ijaads of holy wedlock, Mr. Jefferys was (^y Ida 
own awcouiitl itnidi alunit the person of ifia 
R^aJi Higlmeits and haivii^ ear^vefy 
memory ktter them md « heart emi mmd 
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mA as attaehed to his Patron, asaa spy 
istiii''tfia outics of hts fH-ofession, he hung on, 
stuck to bis Royidl VifH^ til! tk filled bim<< 
scff like a kach, aend nUiv he disgonges the ma^* 
ter, to ease himself cf a burthen, andlivi^l:^ the 
sale c^bis vomit. 

‘He acknowledges his kreacb of cwfdence and 
Ai ffbf bis dishonoMT in these words : ** At 
chat period I passed much of my time at Carl- 
ton House ; and though I may ptovokr the anger 
of the Prince of Wales, and the displeasure of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, I ‘U}iU state that v:htch,frommy 
being so much zvtlb Hts Royal Highness, I bad an op- 
portmsty ofOBSERVlM(fand KNOmNGr 

He then proceeds to state, th^t a few loose 
remarks escaped the lips of His Roy4 Highness, 
which conveyed an idea that Mrs. Fitzfaerbert 
did not then stand in the same estimation she 
once had done with the Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Jef&irys then assumes a pretended ddi- 
acy, and says,*** I will not repeat the expressions 
si His Royal Highness upon this sufajedl ; it is 
itmdent to my, that what I heard was not of a 
nature to isearease the resped; X had for the dm- 
rader of that Lady.'” 
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I ai]2 incline one who has^read 

Mr. Jefferys’ pamphlet, will , believe from the 
general feature of the work, tliat he would have 
withheld the publicity o£ the most IrifUng. anec- 
dote tb£^t could wound the feelings of lather of 
the'|>or8onages in question ; and I caDiK>t4iit 
serve, that he appears to be fearful, his dark.|iipd 
malignant insinuations should not receive qpedit^ 
without preparing the reader with a plausible 
tace to the subjeft, by saying, that subsequent 
events may contradidl his assertion, meaning, 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert has since that period re- 
gained her influence at Carlton House. If the 
reader will take the trouble to analyze the senti- 
ment of the paragraph, and then compare it with 
the different parts of Mr. Jefferys’ work, and the 
nature and complexion of his mind, I am inclined 
to think Mr. Jefferys will at all events bear the dis- 
grace of having violated the confidence of a Royal 
chsunber, though he may not have told the truth. 
The subsequent conduct of Mr. Jeffeiy^s,as relating 
to his affairs with the Prince of Wales and hiy 
creditors, will, when stated, shew that he is liable 
to mistake fafils ; 1 do not say w^lfidly ; ^ut 
when a man’s memory is treacherous, he cannot 
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dways tell the troth. No gentleman who feda 
for -the honour of his.tabfo, the conversation of 
himself^ family, and friends, can in future 1^ 
ceive the company of Mr. Jeffcrys, as private 
colloquy will not be sacred ; and as he has now 
got a knack of authorship, he will he gleaning 
the secrets of ever\' chamber, in or<lor to make 
np a book of scandal, or a scandalous book. 

I shall now pass on to Mr. Jeflferys’ money 
concerns with the l^rince of Wales. It is unne- 
cessary for me to make ’any remark on his a<*- 
oount of the quantity or quality of the various 
articles furnished to flis Royal Highness and the 
other brandies of tlic Royal Honsebold, as I 
take it for granted his statement in that respt& is 
right. 

Mr. Jefferys’ daim* on His Royal Highness 
was 85,028/. 19«. 6d. in which was included a 
profit of 30 per cent, as he acknowledged before 
the Commissioners for ooiKluding the affoin of 

* A very ioteresUng paper, entitled TIu Stataeutnl' baa 
Ipfea socb a dear analysis of the aritbaaedcid s«it of Mr, 
Jefferys* account, that I have inserted parts of it, nearly var* 
hitim, bat wi^ mme few alterations of amn^^eat.* 



n 

His R0yflti whsiD exundned hj die 

, Right Hon. Wtfiiain Rtt. 

XberfsAire the amount of iu» adiaal cKdiutM*' s, d. 

’moot was S9,S20 S 8 

tf is |fofit of 30 cent, on the whole demand^ ) 

vrasn 25.508' i$ 10 

Making the amount of Jefierys' clatp 85.038 Jff 6 


^eSerya admits his receipts to be 68.^20 18 O 

And states bis deficicnaes at . . . . 16,808 t , 6 


The amount of the chdua ^.85,028 ig 6 

Tbe profits of Jefferys^ as be admitted to the 

Commissionarsi amooatedto *25,50S 13 10 

tord Cholinondelef^ on bi« 

legal daim of ids. 

paid him in cash lAfiOOL 
then there remained bat 
35^09/ /. lOSs from which 
the Commissioners deduft- y. d, 

ed 10 per cent 2,5<)9 15 O 

JDedadion on his second 
claim of 24700/. at ten 


^ per cent 2^70 O o 

on his third chdm 

9^. dA at ten ^ 

933 2 5 

, f i .,.,8tdia8t > ti w i>^sww . » 




F 



• tanni, in 

!at«ra« at 4ittiA» 
nf Sf,' pa •m», pa atm. 

2*. M npan 

irhkjii he 697* 

perceist. 10.805 4 1 

. AxOmIbU if ^efi^ndea, as stated by JefliMfiJrt l6,SOO t 0 

I 

91>«k d eft rfai ici es, dedoded fhm the profits 

adtifirt a d ahowB, leave a clear profit of £.8.700 12 


q fefP pB g to hU own account, 
hdi a jpro& 6i S^iOOl. Ad. albr all deficient' 
were deduced, induding biB prdcndod tons 
dl lO |>er ’cent, on the Debentures, whtdi he 
<Might not to have converted into money mth<‘ 
,ovfit the consent of, his tae^ora. TheBdbetr* 
hires bore an^ interest of 'five per cent* and wat' 
payable in fuh; and Mr. Jeffeiys ought not to 
have made a pretended sacriiioe of 20 per centr 
80 great a part of Ins afeditors^'|MO^er<f,l, 
editing a meding of them to asSdltiyb 
h|ln. HU he^ adc^pted Uua.Iaie of ^.•diptdailk 
tdiflPldftlKMi F^sdns w1)0'had<^8ded 
iil'i^ and kept Ml ^ 

tmdoiiM^%% wo^mme gpv^jhtoiHaa^ 



p 

ct^ winch Would 

tiav-e brought tliera CflWiWdoWWy more money 
than the two dividends Mr. /effetyv as a 
haiikrupti amounting tagti^lkt to oue siiH^*tmd 
nim-penee in the pmnd, Tlnis wa^ opt tiino 
cent. their jre6pe<3ive demands, and 
of the 20 ficr ic» 2 nt. whidi he prete^H^ ^pivt 
lost upon those Ddsentures. it liis €i%!(fitacl4@td 
refused to receive the Debentures, he ipight 

4 m 

some justice have told tiic public, tliat they had 
not dealt with liberality towards him ; but he 
tooh good care not to try thcar Uberahty ia tbiit 
way- . * ' ' 

Mr. Jefferys comphuits much (tf the dedu&i&fu 
wMdIi were made from the verdift of a Jwry^ and 
to whih^ lie ap^rs to attach much important^ 
ft tway here be projicr to observe, that th^ 
amounted only to ’2,$p9^. l5a. Surely tips trifRi% 
oannht have involve<l him in the difScidtiet* 
he ooroplipnai nof was, aa he 
prind{de of dor Cbnshtiition — 

m ^cmntnisaionera -im 


30* 

lie Tht> 

3^ gave iiitn 5C^0$7'I» ^IBie cKlisilibce, wtiether, 
«]» (yrodiaige, tx tdOE&k* demand^; 4jbey strudt- 
a^i and the reason ^iJwy gave so iaige a v«t* 
did, ams in oosaiilibation of ^ extrd tioubie 
Mri might have ha4 in so laq^ 

diwonds in so short a time : tiiiey 
oertunly wme 'very bountiful and liberal upon 

tills oocanoR. The persons appcanted to value 

« * 

ti!lNem» ttie nun at cuiIy 43,700/. Mr. Jef> 
litvys says^ tWdory gave him a legal claim. Via. 
jUlr SOt§0Li consequenify hu demand qf ihe 
^l^ger Man mas not a jmt» or a legal daim. 
Bnt the Oommissionera went farther, and strudt 
olF a larger som.j 

Gentlemen Whom the Commiastoneie nst* 
to value the diamonds, were Mr. 

Mf', thiva], and Mr. FraocUlon ; the first saidt to 

t 

«*i>virsefK», he had been fifty years th thd jewcbtilT 
Ih; h 4 d elicamkied'tliem artide h|y> 
iigd»om|hiiaecl them at 43»7oo/.(Mi.^||||l 
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iMilmi eoIieAing 'the 
diaituMtds. lifr. DaiHal and Mr.'Franeihon gave 
evidence ttt the same* efk&. “ The Gentlemen 
emjployed by Mr. Jefierysertimated the diamonds 
at 50,997/5 } but then it is necessary to observe, 
that one of them had half per cent, commisiidn 
for bis evidence^ and that the three others Were 

i 

considerable creditors of Mr. JefFerys, and hid 
sold hfm the very diamonds in question, at lead 
the greatest part of them.” It was admitted upon 
the trial, on the part of Mr. jefferys, that he had 
diaiged a profit of 30 petr; <ent. / Query, How 
much more ? 1 do not hesitate to assert, from 

this evidence, that Mr. JefFerys charged more 
tlpAW FORTY per cent. } and it is necessary to ob- 
aerwi^'tbat ia\he valuation at 43,700/. there was 
W, |)rili6t included of 16 per cent, therefore the 
it«poo/. overcharged by Mr. Jefl'erys was ah ad- 
.dftional jpeofit of more than per cent, qf which 
by their verdiS:, allowed him about 16 


loudly the 

the whole 




Jps jRfiftr)ttw«tb thme ^ balbito- 



oaly^paid ibeai i:iieifOii»)d.i }|J|l{)e«r», 

rever^ from Jefi^ii’ acoottnt, be^ die 
fdblic (allewi^^ as he stat« it ^ voftfwa^ kts 
eft tb(^J}ek«turssJ,thait be baa received 

i 6 t, i« ihe pound, of the wbol| demand which 
be piide oo the ComtfiasioQers^ viz. be has re* 
jceived 68,22o4 lEi. out of igs. 6 el. 

Bet, if I reckoned, as 1 ought to do, the Deben- 
tures at their full amount, it is as clear that Mr. 
JdTerys ri»xtved i8r. yi. in the pound, as it is 
ekar he only pfud his creditors ir. gd. in the 
found ! ! ! 

I* About tire year 1796 he received of I,^ 
Cbolmondeiey 25,000/. ready money, and muM 
of approprUt'u^ that sum to liqdidate ' 

mauds of those persons who enabled i 
swer the orders of His Royal Highness the Ihituse 
of Wdes, be retired from business wi^ a f sin 
mied/fftm* and in the possession of ai|Hdq|iiW ' 
house ill Hertford-street, May-fair, afl^dM^ 
in dpalileiU^haiiet^i Mr. 


t<f o^t 7®<^^ w 

grotii«^||^ lfiMti^4)i4 amt^itiim to bntdme • 
M<9f>il^ ol^^liaiiKfit kf that CHjr. With- 
o«|t iD^i>ni|i*u>g thife ad of injostice to his cre- 
ditors, i canaot hut express a belidF he itrisbed 
to sotttreliimscif/^^ the leg^t effeds of idie iats^ 
by getting the protedioa that is attached to o 
person hn Parliownt. 

Stoce the ^st edition of this pamphlet made 
its appearance, my belief of the above sentiment 
has been confirmed by a Gentleman of the County 
of Warwick, who is ready to verify his assertion 
on oath, that he heard Mr. Jeiferys declare, he 
bai^ biW two motives for getting into Parfiament ; 

mm» to raise himself in public notice*. 
ai)4lCt^^b<ir, fb proted his person from the cf- 
fedf ^ |be law, and laugh at his creditOTs. Mr. 
Jeflbrys deserves to be scorned for the weakness of 
sttdb a renpmrjk t and I leave the Public to pro- 
nqifilPf bb dbsurti for pare mtettikas of his 

ioferntted (4ndl have no^eas^ 


«n4 

•s jm 




to 4o^ my 

1^. %. R— . dr >0 CStjr, Mt^. 

Jefktf^ jottro^ iato tto Ltmd i>f Wm 0 isk<»)^m 09 t!‘ 
dutely went'ftR^ Mm, iftdic^|ilii{«d jby’ W^t> 
Tinuk md TtMim, of Toole'iMimait, Clnoeo^* 
lane. €b their ar^al at Cotrenily soini^ ttnMsige- 
Bifenta were entered into, wht#, 

Mr. R. the possession of the ainm! hojlses, and 
a sum of money. “ The Stnttumm^ ygsH» the 
’ following account of him when at Coventry iti jdl 
his glory. 

*' At Corentiy the utmost precauHon was taken 
sniai security i and so criticst^ despocatc weie lil(|i,trf|ln(. 
tint all letters intended for him were sep^t under a 

fifend, uborecdved, opeued, and amweied ttioMj, iqprme 
bearer, or pUstAian, might be a bailiiF to d iiig jl te . 
to, and retnraing from the lainkigs, be Wpi 
by a hired mob, to prevent tbejpossibiUty of an arrest j^fOd a Writ 
baving been sent down, ‘whidt the officer eitlier c A t B l ^^ .ar 
vsocdd obtsemti the Sheriff was sued for tbe del|l^ind «||fi]^ 
to pay^ it. Was tbe_,Sheriff eyer reimbarsed by tbe ^ 

/or Vu City 0/ Cot entry f Snefa was the 
4|eii»9»tMistedifaatlto bad relbed fi«to 
npn^^^wlMcb hegiHMd his ekaion,«m.MJimbiili^ 
i^bt afterwatds confewed' 
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ttiori^wte 4000^ slJrtiBdto |#4Ccoun(8? Did hft'iq* 
<ert> ioi t&,it^s submitted to the Commissioners, the snnu 
which he had o^ded to kc^ op the shew of, opolroce and 
sjifimdoiB', wh9e he was in a state oi absolute insolvency i 
Ko-vihi! — ^His bodes did not exhibit a single ttace of any 
past career <4 extravi^aoce, dissipation, or profligacy. All 
deflciencies, all * flie dreadful calamifies experieaoed by Um* 
self and fan^y,’ were ascribed to one cause, * the depth of 
esitarj^ze which his concerns with the Prince of Wales bad 
assumed !’ ” * * 


Mr. Jdferys may have been cunning enough to 
make his creditors believe that he was ruined, 
by placing an unlimited confidence in a quar^ 
ter where a doubt of its retftitude would have 
been insult.” But now the mask is taken off, the 
public will btgin to view the subje^ in its true 
light, and the weeping deceiver must get the re- 
waid that is jusfly due to the dishonourable and 
uahwthy. I should wish to be informed, how 
he can establish the position of the above passage. 
He failed for 40,000/. when, but a few months 
before he left the shop, he set himself up as a 
Member of Parliament, and gave out to the 
wofl^ tiuit»he had retired from business 
foitimeezdMsfoog 4C^ooo4 making tegether the 
eiiotfobQS ijMhow 

for this sum i , Hy 
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theCommissioneis appointed for arranging His 
Royal Highness’s aflUirs had, “ by the mode of 
payvient they iKui adopted, and the dedubiions they 
made,” occasioned deficiencies (he does not term 
losses, nor were they, he knows it well, but a di- 
minution of profit) to the amount of 16,808/. 

(id. and, by stating this to the public, he 
thinks he has most satisfaftorily accounted for 
the cause of his ruin; because, to use Puff’s ex- 
pression in the Critic, “ The number of p:ople zvho 
read, that undergo the fatigue of judging for them- 
selves, are very fezv indeed.” But surely no man will 
be weak enough to believe, on the mere assertion 
of Jefferys, so great an absurdity as that 16,808/. 
IS. 6 d. could have produced a loss of, or swallow- 
ed up, the enormous sum of 80, boo/. Certainly 
there are other items which have occasioned the 
defalcation, and 1 think ycoo/. spent for his elec- 
tion at Coventry, in the year 1796, may be rec- 
koned one i his two dividends, viz. is. ^d. and 
6 d. in the pound, amounted only to 3,500/. and, 
as for the remainder of the sum of 80,000/. 1 
leave it to Jefferys to account tor that, as well as 
for the other creations of his brain. 

The condud of* His Royal Highnest towards 



ivir. J^cfferys, from llse foliowing account,. 
most magnificent, and such as charadcrizes the 
Heir Apparent to the I’hrone on all occasion:'. 


** Previous to iToiiig to trial, T rf>r.',i.lcr*d it a mark of re- 
tjpe 6 l due to the Prince of Wal*'S, to state to His Koyai Jiigh- 
iics.s the liccessity wlileh existed of deJeiKling both my cha- 
ra(5ter and propeity, which weie so deeply involved in the 
i.|ne«)tion 5 and I expres.sed a hope that His Royal Highness 
would gratit me permission to resist, before a Jury, the very 
large deductions proposed to be made by the Commissioner's. 

His Royal Highness said, he highly approved of my con- 
duct in so doing, and addressing himself to the Earl of Choi- 
niondeley (the.j Lord Chatnherlain to His Royal Highness), de- 
sired him to attend upon the trial, and to declare, if uecvssaiy* 
on the part of the i^rlnce, his entire approbation as to the inte- 
grity of my conduct, in the whole of mv concerns with His 
Royal Highness. 

** Lord Choiinondeley attended accordingly, but tlie Counsel 
for the Defendants (the Camiuis^ioufrs) decl.ned detaining him 
in Court, saying, they weie satisiied upon thcsnbjcd; and, 
when I had oht<iined the verdict. His Roy li Highness congra- 
tulated me upon my success. — I Ir.d, tlieufore, every ground 
to l)f* satisfied witli my situaiKin. — Prinee !iad approved 
of my resisting the propo.sed dedurlions of the Commis- 
sioners, — the Jury iiad awanled me a favourable verdiCt, — the 
pre.s€i)t Lord Chancellor l.ad, in the letter just stated, expressed 
his d|ri,nion of my claim, — and the Prince congratulated me on 
tuy success/* * 

But there is a great difference between giving 
a sandion to his tradesman’s claim in a court 
of law, and suffering Mr. Jefferj s td*publish any 


6 2 
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account he pleased, in which His .Royal^High- 
ness’s liberality was unhandsomely questioned. No 
man could take more pains than Mr. JefFciys did 
to prejudice the public against the dignity and 
honour of the Prince of Wales, consequently he 
had no just cause to be angry when His Royal 
Highness dispensed with his presence and scr- 
vices. 

The following letter is couched in«terms not at 
all calculated to have rendered him any service 
with the Prince ; it diredly accuses His Royal 
Highness of having been the cause of all his 
miseries, when the Prince must have been fully 
satisfied that he was urging an untruth, as a plea for 
favours. 1 thinks without troubling my reader w'ith 
a repetition of remark, 1 have already shewn the 
cause of his ruin, which His Royal Highness had 
nothing to do with, except pitying a weak and 
ambitious mind. 

fitK, Pall-Mall, Juve 25, im. 

From the difficulties I have experienced for the last four 
years to provide for my family, arising from the mistaken idea 
of the public, that my misfortunes did not originate from the 
came / state, l%t niiy ouni improper concluB j and the sanBion 
this idea has ilpfbytunatcly received, from your Royal High- 
ness totally witiwdrawing from me ffiat patronage I had former* 
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}y the ^ood fortune to enjoy, an(i which I ani not conscious of 
ever havuig deserved to forfeit ; I am most forcibly called upon 
to take some method publicly to vindicate my charailerin the 
opinion of the world, to whom I am ultimately to look for 
support. 

I have drawn up the inclosed statement for that sole purpose; 
and your Royal Highness, I atu conBdent, in the perusal of it, 
will not deny to me the credit of having carefully abstained 
from all refiedions on any iivfvidual. 

The cruelty of m)- situation has seldom, I believe, been ex- 
perienced by any man : my fortune has been ruined, my cha- 
mber discrediteti^ and my health broken with excessive anxiety. 
All this has been produced by placing an unlimited confidence 
in a quarter, where a doubt of its reftilude would have been 
insult. 

The injury I Individually complain of, Sir, Is not confined to 
me, it extends to the public : a sacred principle of our Constitu- 
tion,~the Verdift of a Jury,— has been rendered of no effed, 

Influenced by the powerful calls of necessity, and urged by 
no principle of resentment to any person, in the mode I adopt 
to vindicate my char^after, I hope for your Royal Highness*s 
forgiveness, if any thing I have said sliould hurl your feelings} 
— I assure your Royal Highness nothing is farther from my 
intention. 

I have the Honour to be. Sir, 

Youi Royal Highness’s obedient Servant, . 

Nath. Jefferys; 

In the above letter Mr. JefFerys does not ap» 
pear satisfied without placing the whole of his 
misfortunes at the door of His Royal ^ighness f 
even bis “ broken health” is in the catalogue of 
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the Prince’s wrongs to him i as if ilis^Royal 
Highness could have been the guardian of 'his 
passions and morality. But when a man’s dcspe* 
rate situation in life obliges him to live by false- 
hood, he may as well tell a good round 1 — , as 
lose his charadcr for a trifling deviation from 
truth. If I may judge from his immcthodical 
arrangement of the materials of his pamphlet, I 
can readily conceive that his mind* is not suffi- 
ciently schooled in the art of reasoning, which ac- 
counts for his jumbling all his thouglits together, 
by ivhich means he places wrongs to the account 
of the Prince of Wales, that belong to himself. 

The ill health which Mr. JefTerys speaks of as 
having originated in his want of success in the 
world, is not true — Mr. Jefferys should remember, 
in addition to the heavy expence of carriages, 
horses, houses, servants, &c. &c. that he was an 
expensive gajr deceiver, and when a man revels in 
wantonness, and “ roves through all the wiles of 
love,” he must exped to possess marks of affeflion 
from the Paphian Goddess*. 

* Mrs. J— — , a French Lady who lived some few years 
ago near Charles-street, Berkely-square, and who was distin- 
guished in the fashionable world for the beauty of her peison. 



In ^nother part of his letter he says,. “ my for- 
tune lias been ruined.” How could the Prince 
of Wales ruin Mr. Jeiferys, when be got every 
farthing of bis money, with the exception of 
16,808/. a deduftion of an exorbitant interest^ 
which twelve of his countrymen would not allo<V 
him when his case was investigated in the sacred 
temple of justice. 

Since this? pamphlet appeared (which has been 
honoured with the most flattering success), a 
Gentleman of rank in the country informed me, 
that Mr. Jefferys used to obtain the Prince’s 
bonds to a large amount, wJienever he asked His 
Royal Flighncss for them, and which bonds bore 
an interest of five per cent, and were as marketa- 


the tate and elegance of her manners, and her accommodating 
disposition to the gay and wealthy part of the public, had the 
honour of Mr, Jefferys* acquaintance, and received a compli- 
ment of a handsome sideboard of plate, besides occasional .sums 
of money, for secret services done to Mr. J. when his spirits 
run high within him. But alas ! she was not the only female 
favourite, for Solomon loved many strange women,” (1st 
Book of Kings, chap, xi.) ; I therefore do not wonder hehaa 
got so thin. 

If I have erred, in giving publicity to the amours of Mr. Jef- 
ferys, I take the indelicate precedent of bis lympblet as my 
justification. 
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ble as any Government paper.— -But J blush for 
the man who has not sense and feeling to blush 
for himself! 

Suppose Mr. JcfFerjs had been as much de- 
lighted with the society of one of the most weal- 
thy merchants of the City of London, as he has 
been with that of the Prince of Wales, and from 
some concealed motives of interest, had furnished 
him with jewellery to the amount of the Prince’s 
billi 1 should wish to know, which of the two 
would be considered the safest paymaster, — the 
merchant, who is amenable to the bankrupt laws, 
or His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
who, by the constitutional laws of England, can- 
not avail himself of the privilege which belongs 
to the common subjed. That bbing the case, 
I do venture to say, that he has been a very for- 
tunate man, in having had such an illustrious 
creditor. For the merchant might have tumbled 
to pieces, and paid Mr. JefFerys no more than 
IS. and in the pound, the sura Mr. Jefferys 

I 

very liberally gave his creditors out of 68,220/. 
and upwards, money received from His Royal 
Highness. ^ 

The complaints of Mr. Jefferys can therdfore 



only founded on his not receiving a profit of 
i6,8oS/. more than either the Commissioners or an 
English Jury thought lie was entitled to, conse- 
quently his claim is an unjust one, and would not 
* 

warrant the most temperate appeal to the public 
or the Prince, much less a scurrilous libel. 

Some of the letters sent by Jefferys to the Prince 
of Wales, contain nothing more than a repeti- 
tion of his former remarks, already commented on j 
1 shall therefore only extraft such passages from 
them as require notice. His letter dated January 
4, 1803, has this passage, which wili lead me into 
a short view-^f Mr. JefFerys in the character of a 
Politician. 

That I have not omitted such opportunities as my limited* 
situation has aifortlecl, shewing every respeft I could to your 
iloynl Highness, I beg to refer you to the part I took iu the 
dcliciie in the Plouse of Commons, on the subjed of your 
lh)yal Highness's claims to the Cornish Arrears/’ 

Before I go into an inquiry of his general talents 
for a representative of the people, 1 must be per- 
mitted to observe, that he could be of little or no 
use in the illustration of the Prince’s right, as 
Duke of Cornwall, with the exception of the 
value of his vote when the House ciAne to 
division. 
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Mr. Jefferys’ talents and reading are pf that 
confined nature, that the little he did say, could 
not possibly have iiad any weight. A (luestion 
involving so much legal knowledge, and on which 
the most exalted talents and learning of die coun- 
try were displayed, naturally threw Mi. jeflcrys 
out of the sphere of his attainment.^, eun.-eeuently 
his speech was notliin^ but a little coniir.o:!-p!...r.. 
panegyric on hiis Royal HighnvsS, v;hM) on!/ 
occupied the time of the House unncccr.'aidv, 
without commanding attention or serving the 
Prince. The House of Commons looked up to 
men of another description for thej^ull explana- 
tion of the Prince’s claims; and had not the suh- 
jed been suspended * by the wish of His Royal 

* On Mondiiy February 28, 1803, the following ( oiniriiin:- 
citiun was made to the House of Commons, through the ivj - 
diiun of Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

Tljat the rrince has felt with the most sincere and atTcc- 
tionatc gratitude, the gracious purpose of His Majesty, in 
rccornitjeading his present situation to the consideration of 
Parliament. I’ijat having .seen, by the votes of the Htmse of 
Cowmom, tlie manner in which they have received Ili'^ 
Majc 5 ity*s rcconiinendarion, the Prince deems it incumbent on 
him Xu express his vvarmast acknowledgment of their libera- 
lity f atthe|ameUme the Piince, though fully convinced of 
the propriety of resuming liis state, and greatly regretting any 
circumstance which tends to disappoint the wishes of His Ma- 
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Highngss, the public would have been satisfied 
his claims were justly founded on constitutional 
principles. If Mr. Jcffcrys were to make an ora- 
tion in a little vcstry-room, he might perhaps 
distinguisli himself among clieesernongers, shoe- 
makers, &c. &c. on tlic propriety of a new' and 
fashionable set of cliurch j'l.ite, or in turning the 


jcnty, or cf die Ifouse upon that subjeft, yet feels himself liound 
<.-x[jiicitly to declare, tlkit there are still remaiiiiiig upon 

i»i:i Ivonour and his justice, for the discharge of whicli he 
must coiuinue to set apart, in trust, a large siiiking fund, 
and consequently postpone until the period ot their iifjuidation^ 
tlie rt'sumption of U'at state and dignity, which, however 
essential to his rank and station, he knows, from dear-bought 
experience, could not, under nis present ciicumstances, be 
resumed without the n:>k of incurring new ddhculties, 

Tiic Ihince thinks that he owes it to hiiiK'lf and to Par- 
liameiu, to make this declaration to .them, \\ith the s.;mc dis- 
tiinlitness as he .‘'tated it to His Alajesty’.'j Government upon the 
tii.st conimnnlcation made to him of lies jMaje.ity's benign in- 
tentions. 

With respefd to the Prince’s dalm to an account of the 
revenues whidi accrued from the Dutchy of Cornwall, from 
the year 17 G 2 to 1783, however strong his confidcncein the 
validity of his claim, a confidence fortified by the strongest 
legal authorities, yet as he (rusts, that through the gracious 
interposition of His Majesty, and the iiber:\lity of Parliament, 
he shall be enabled otherwise (o provide for tliose demands on 
his justice, which alone induced him to assert hi| right, be now 
cheerfully relinquishes his suit, and has direAcd his law officers 
to forego nil further proceedings.” 
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course of a drain j in raising a new Jamp-jjost, or 
fixing a pump near his own- dwelling, to furnish 
the public with water to duck and purify a foul- 
mouthed libeller ; but to allow him to legislate 
for one of the most enlightened countries in the 
universe, ‘only refledls censure on the discrimina- 
tion and good sense of his constituents. 

His Royal Plighncss is a gentlcniau of great 
natural *encrgies of mind, heightened by all the 
attainments that learned and polished society can 
give, to add greatness and lustre to the ficir 
Apparent to the Throne. 

The Prince must therefore have seen Mr. 
Jefferys’ deficiencies too plainly, to set any value 
on his officious services in the House of Com- 
mons. I have a right to question tlx? sincerity 
of the sentiments of Mr. Jctlerys’ spei-ch in favour 
of the Prince’s augmentation of property. 

The substance of his little oration went to 
shew the Hftuse of Commons and the country, 
how much the Prince of Wales was entitled to 

9 

the indulgence of Parliament, and the people, 
for an increavSe of income. 

Now Mj. Jefferys assumes a different opinion, 
in page 6o of his pamphlet, where he expresses a 
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ponceni that the Prince should h,avc had at vari- 
ous limes such immense snma granted but of the 
industry of llie people, to “ supply hjs luxuries 
and cxpences.” 

What must his constituents and the public at 
large think, of a man who could three years ago 
adxi.se the nation, through the medium of the 
House of Commons, to grant the demands of the 
Prince of VYales as necessary and proper, and 
now, in the year 1800 , publish the recantation of 
his sentimeats, though His Royal Highness has 
not received any augmentation of income from 
the grant of the nation since Mr. Jetferys deli- 
vered his speech. The conduct of Mr. Jefferys 
has been either extremely unjust and dishonour- 
able to his constituents and the public, in having 
supported and voted contrary to his real senti- 
ments, or he has shamefully wronged the Prince, 
in having endeavoured to irritate and simulate 
the public to take a false view of His Royal High-, 
ness’s conduct and affairs. 

In a letter to the Earl of Moira, dated March 
12, 180(3, he speaks ©f his parliamcutaiy services 
ip this W 3 y ; 
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“ I- have cbnitairtly, toy* Lord, in ^arliitoint, siijpported 
the present ^^ministration, while in opposition, in their most 
unpopular moments, and- 1 hope they will not, now that they 
are in poiver, forsake me, because I can be no longer of any 
use to them.” 

In answer to the preceding paragraph, I beg leave 
to observe, that Mr. Jefterys was not of any ser- 
vice to the present Administration, who consti- 
tuted the Opposition of his time, as he could net 
take a part in any animated debate ; and the 
value of his vote was like the services of a super- 
numerary man in a theatre, who stands as a 
figure, but does nothing to produce notice or ad- 
miration. 

When the present Administration were fighting 
tvtvf inch of ground they stood on, they wanted 
talents and eloquence to assist their cause, not 
merely the man who could do little more than 
say Aye, or No, 

If the country is now in such a stale as to re* 
qoice an efiScient Ministry, what would tlie pub- 
lic say, if the , Prince of Wales, or any of the 
leading ^ntiemen nOw in pbwer, were tb re- 
commend a person to a scat m Parliament, or 
any importfoit- office in the State,- whb had 



scarce^ logic and eloquence sufficient for a 
brokers’ auftioneer ? 

If the public believe Mr. JcfFcrys’ statement, 
that he was the zealous and warm friend of Mr. 
Fox and his party, they are in the dark ^ to the 
truth. He conditionally offered himself to Mr. 
Pitt*‘, and had ibe modesly to stipulate the nature 
of the provision he expeded for his services, 
though he had not long before this application 
abused the late Premier, and concluded a Utile lit of 
a speech, by asking, “ Where a worse Minister 
could be found than Mr. Pitt ?” But that im* 
mortal statesman spurned his offer, and pitied the 
weakness of the man. I have been infor.med he 
made a similar application to Lord Sidmouth, 
then JV'ir. Adefington-j', when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who also rejeded his kind offer. ■ 

So much for the attachment this political wea- 

* The letter Mr. JclTcrys sent to Mr. Pitt, coutatneda full 
csplaiiaiion of hi.s situation with His Royai Highness the Prince 
of Wales and the present Administration, and expressed aa 
eager rciidiness to relinquish the above co’nncxion, if the late 
Prmiier would provide for him. 

f Mr. Je^yS’ letter to the present Lord Sidmouth, ea- 
^pretsed a ho|ii^ his Lordship's proteSion and patroot^e, 
having beett i^t Oheaine School, Surrey, w^ea his LcttdidHp, 
' was 8 pupil of that Seminary. 
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thercock has shewn to his parly i and, like^a 
thercock, he lias all the velocity of circular mor 
tion, without being true to the gale. 

I shall not ask Mr.- jefferys how he procured a 
^ualifianion for a seat in Parliament, or how he 
lost it when his right was contested before aCom- 
niittce of the PIousc of Commons j as such a 
question would be touching him loo near the 
quick ; I will therefore leave that subject for hirii 
and his W friend Mr. T. to explain, who vio- 
lated his confidence in the cause of truth, when 
before a Committee of the House of Commons. , 

- il suppose Mr. Jefferys acquired the art and 
mystery of keeping set ret Sy from this late valuable, 
and trusty friend. 

Jt is not my wish to put too maity questions to 
Mr. Jefferys, as I know how vulnerable his con- 
clufit has been of late years ; and that every time 
caustic touches a morbid spot, he feels very 
actrtelj^;. 1 cannot, however, refrain from asking, 
him whether he ever solicited pecuniary assistance 
of the nobility, lor the relief of a gentleman some’ 
five years ago confined in the Fleet Prisoii;— rl 
wish to know whether he did not receive twtaity 
pounds firOip the Earl of M— and twenty pounds 



from (;^ie Doke of N — , beside other sums of 
money ? which he pretended to be for the use of 
his distressed friend in confinement, who, he said, 
had requested him to undertake the friendJy office 
of asking the above favours. I wish to know 
whether l»e ever took any more than Jive pounds f<tat 
of the sum colled^, to the unfortunate prisoner? 
and a l^eal Pye^ which Mr. Jefferys said his wife 
had made {(k him, knowing the prisoner’s tastfc 
for that particular dish. 

I wish Mr. Jefferys to say, whether he did not 
give the five pounds to the poor gentleman as an 
aSl ef kindness from his own private purse ; and 
whether the otjeS of sbarity then knenv ary thing 
of Mr« Jefferys having solicited public favour fot 
him ? — I shoulcl wish also to know of Mr. Jefferys* 
whether he wea/ a second time to the Fleet, after 
this drcumtance s and what became efibe donations 
of those flobiemen* whose money Mr. Jefferys had 
kept, with the exception of five pounds imd his 
wife's Veal Pye, which be gave as the ad of a 
friend kmd pbilan^mpist ? 

As Mr. Jefferys. has indulged himself jin bid- 
gsaf^kal naeCd^e^Mfa.>Fttzherbert, he cannbt 
be offended' yAth m% for having his'el:- 
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ample* in rebming some private occurrence of hts 
liit';' and as he has not been sensible of the delicacy 
and respeSt dne to a female (who has left her cause 
to the care of a liberal public)* 1 beg leave to 
assure him that the person who has felt her inju* 
rie, is capable of avenging tbcmt and will not let 
Mr. Jeffcrys slip through his fingers before he has 
shewn the world* that an unprincipled calumniator 
and extortioner would be less dangerous to society 
in Newgate *, than he has hitherto been in the 
neighbourhood of a palace. 

If a goldsmith were to receive to hundred and 
twenty pounds from the Pupils of a large seminary, 
to make a piece of plate, fit for them to present 
to. theift Preceptor, as a token of his services and 


* In page fO, be has the impudence to make a sarcastic 
aUoinon to the Princr’s acquaintance with Mrs. Fitzhesbert, as 
rending His Iloyal Highness amenable to the crimtnd laws 
the <1^ Bailey. I suppose ilfr. J(ff 'eryt' oElions of late years 
condttg within the cognimnee ef that court, and weighing 
heavy on a guilty fgind, called to his recoltedton words which 
could not escape his pen> when composing bis pa i ppM et; X 
tlierefore should not be surprised if the terms, *' imprison- 
ment, pilinry, and transportation,” were, in the course of time, 
to become tamMiv to onr bOe honest and much esteemed Memc 
her for Corentrv, 



their esteem* and the tradesman was to take ad- 
vanti^ of-the^jroKfi^ and of his customers, 

and send home an article net ’werib thirty pounds, 
I do not hesitate to say, that such an offender 
ought to stand at the bar of the Old Badhy for a 
fraud. I suppose Mr. Jefferys will not join me 
in opinion on that subjeft. 

What must the public think of a man who, jn 
a state of bankruptcy y purchases a house, and pays 
for it by accepting bills at a given date, which 
when due, he cannot take up? — To go a little 
further, Mr. Jeffeiys stands publicly accused of 
having received two thousand eight hundred pounds ^ 
for a service of plate which he promised to pre- 
pare for a noble Lord, zubo knozving his poverty^ 
» 

kindly advanced the above sum, to enable him to 
complete the order j but, dreadful to relate ! this 
honourable goldsmith neither executed his Lord- 
ship’s order, nor returned the money ; and when 
he found he could not evade both, he sent in a 
paltry set of silver articles, worth a^6ut a third of 
the money Mr. Jefferys received. 

Mr. Jefferys has tor several years* past, been 
occasloiaaily ^ling the newspapers with an unasked 
iot jmtficaHon of chdraSers he has however done 



It once too oftenj aad it is now seen* that Ive i« 
not the REAL Smon Pore he has soIoRg eoft 
deavoured to make the people believe, him to 

' As Mr. Jefferys’ pamphlet has no regular be- 
ginning, middle, or ending, 1 hope, therefore, 1 
shall be excused for returning back a few pages, 
to notice the purport of a paragraph in page 42. 
He, observes, that in consequence of meeting the 
Prince of Walcsapd Mrs. Fitzherbeit on the road, 
both going to, and returning from Brighton, His 
Royal Highness sent Colonel M‘Mabon to the 
gentleman in whose companyhc was, to know the 
objeft of his visit to that town. The gentleman 
told Colonel M*Mahon that Mr. Jeflerys’ Jour^ 
aiey to Brighton was merely that of pleasure, and 
by bis particular invitation. After some exchange 
of remark, Colonel M‘Mahon observed, • tlAt an 
ilKberd paragraph bad appeared m The TnA 
which caused great uneasiness to Mrs. 
’Fitzbprbett and- the Prince, and which Mr. Jef- 
fetys W3& of writing.: Do not let it be 

usiden^oodythittri,,wisb to accuse Mr; j€fierys of 
having nieaii to 

account for tl^ooeasmess which the Prioce and 



Fitzherbcrt had shewn on seeing Mr, JeSe^l 
<»ix|}eToadto Brighton. TJhol^ 1 exonerate hia| 
from being the author of the paragraph in question, 
yet I cannot but think the Prince of Wales and 
the above Lacty had good grounds . ^ their 
suspicion, knowing the insincerity of Mr. Jcffpr}'? 
10 them on other occasions. Who was more likely 
to write a little ridiculous squib, as an indid* 
gence of dis#ippointed ambition, than Mr. Jef- 
ferys ? Who was so likely to wound the feelings 
of a Lady (the pretended cause of his ruin) as 
Mr. Jeflferys, who had taken a liberty with her 
name and affairs at every corner of the publiq 
streets, and in half the -coffee'rooms west pf Tem- 
ple Bar? Who was so likely to write a malig- 
nant paragraph on the Prince’s social moments m 
tltf Pavilion, as the man who had been justly 
dismissed for having endeavoured to contami- 
oate the public mind against the honour apd dig- 
nity of their Prince, while he was feaiing On 
Kpyal bounty ? Who was so likely to sneak into 
the kitchen of the Pavilion, and cull the secrets 
of the mansion, as Peeping Tom of Q&vftmyh^. 
] say, whq was ao hkaly aU the» tIutHEik is 
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the man who has published sixty^eigbt f^es of 
slander on the Heir Apparent to the Throne ? Weil 
might the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert question 
the cause of his visit to Britton. Mr. JciFerys 
says, he thought the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
had forgotten him. Such a man ought to be 
forgerttenj but if remembered, the heart must 
palpitate with indignation. 

I do not wish to offend Mr. jefferys by putting 
too close a question to him ; but, as be holds se~ 
erets at no great value^ there can be no impro- 
priety in my asking him, whether he has now a 
silversmith’s shop in any part of London ? Some 
time ago a shop was opened in the neighbour- 
hood “of Piccadilly, undef the name of , 

and when its concerns were; going bn but indiffe- 
rently, it is said Mr. Jefferys stepped forward to 
shore up the falling pile. I, however, suppose 
his ill health deprived him of the strength ne- 
CtSsary for its support ; and the firm, being com- 
posed tA more spirit than substance^ soon va- 
nished, “ like the baseless fabric of a vistpn, and 

kftUoc a behind.” 

/ 

Having t^Mlo it view Of Mr, JcSSsrf»* i^tical 
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character, I shall not dwell at any length on that 
part of his pamphlet {page 46) which shews his 
pioce^ings on the change of the Administration. 
But it may be necessary to observe, that neither 
Lord Moira, nor any of His Royal Highness’s 
friends, could countenance a person who had been 
annoying the Prince in every way he was able. 

The following paragraph, however, shews that 
his ambition* was not yet cooled for becoming 
great in the State : 

" I of course Lad reason to hope, that the years of adversity 
I had passed, wonld be now succeeded by some provision to 
render the remainder of my life easy and tranquil," 

Out of resped to the Prince, the new Admi- 
nistration could not take to their bosom an adder, 

I 

who had stung their Illustrious Patron. 

I^all make very few observations on this part 
of bis Letter to Lord Erskine, because I think x 
cool and impartial view of his pamphlet will shew 
whether he had any just claims on the Prince’s 
liberality, after treating His Royal, Highness in 
the way 1 have alre'ady noticed and dilated upon, 

** MTt Loan, 

** The total negled I baVc experienced from ithe Prince of 
Wales for ten years, to every implication I have made to 
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him, diving that period, as welt as the present time, fer a 
perfonuaace of the promise he has made to remunerate the 
ptivate services I have done for him, and the distresses I have 
experienced in consequeace of mj confidence in fits Rt^al 
Highness, has induced me to prepare, for immediate publica- 
tion, a statement of all the fails on which 1 ground my claim 
to the Prince’s asdstance.” 


The Usf lines of the above quotation announce 
Che embryo malice with which his mind had 
hecn long pregnant ; and now, for’the firrt time. 
His Royal Highness is informed*, through the 
medLum of Lord Chancellor Erskine, that if he 
idoes not choose to provide for him and bis h- 
inily, as a compensation for the losses his extra- 
vagant condud has occasioned, Mr. jefferys 
will open a budget, and disseminate the poison 
on paper, which before issued privately from his 
tongue. 

It will be seen by the following part of his let- 
to Lord Erskine, that be has had the vanity 
ifo parallel bis case witb that of thjC Prince, wh<» 
His Royal Highness’s claims to Military Rae^ 
were the of discussioa between ilba 

Royal Fathi^, and Brbtber. 

*' l^,1Pnnce of Wales be of opinbo tiui pntdia 

mode Z ado^t to ViorSbte my c6aradmr is'tm'sio'sa; I have t«i 
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pleadi in excuse, not only the necessity of the case, to which 
I am forced by the oppression I suffer, but the example of tiic 
Prince of Wales himself, who, conceiving his claim to Mili- 
tary Ratik not being properly attended to, san&ioned the pub- 
•iication of the private Correspondence of the King, the Duke 
of York, and himself, in the Morning Herald of December 7> 
hsosr 

But Mr. JefFerys should recoiled, that the pre- 
cedent he has presumed to follow, arose from an 
affair pf national consequence, and will bear no 
affinity to the commercial transadion of a trades- 
man. At the time His Royal Highness wished 
to employ his talents for the increase of our 
military honour, and the protedion of his coun* 
try, he only asked to give those services in the 
hour of danger, which almost every member of 
the state .was called upon to perform, in some mi- 
litaqr way, according to his rank and station in 
life i consequently the tender l>ecame a proper 
subject for the consideration of the nation; — 
Surely then, the Pfince’s'publication of his private 
Correspondecte alluded to, being of a constitu- 
tional imturcy affords no example for a trades- 
man’s invedive. But this is Ulce the rest of Mr. 
jefferys* reasonings 

. On his letter tb the I^iflce of VYales bdhg re- 
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turned unopened, he wrote a long epi|tle to 

Colonel M‘Muhon, wherein he recapitulates his 

* 

sen:^'ices to the Prince, which have already come 
under iny notice ; and he concludes his letter 
with informing the Prince through , Colonel. 
M‘Mahon, that he shall lay bis case before the 
public, unless be receives some redress. In 
cxMisequence of this letter, it appears Lord 
Moira requested an interview with Mr. JefFerys, 
and the result his own words will explain. 


His Lordship told me my coodiu'^ was scandalous, in 
writing such a letter to Colonel McMahon, and in proposing 
to publish my case under the title of y/ Review of the Con-^ 
duB of the Prince of JP'ah’^ that he should think it . his duty 
fopersuado His Royal Highnes.s never rmsre to notice me ^ 
that my conduct was a fit .subjeft for the attention of an At* 
torncy- General j :iud Inn Lordhbip went so far as to compare my 
proposal to publish a review of the Prince's coudu6l:, the 
threatening letter of a fdon to extort money. ’ 


There is not a gentfeinan in tlie kingdom 
who "is held in higher cstimaiion for talents, 
hunjauitY., courage and honour, that* Iirf»rd 
Moira. :> 

I am sure tlie public will agree with me, when 
r say that the ^rown of England would not in- 



Lordship to wound the feelings, 
oppress an injured man, or become the instru- 
ment of a mean adl ; the' language therefore of 
-this enlightened statesman and officer, must 
ha\'e some weight with the public, while it cmir 
veys no very favourable opinion of Mr. Jefierys’. 
intentions of frightening the Prince of Wales put 
of his money. The last line of the above para- 
graph is too* strong, to have escaped the mild 
lips of his Lordship without good cause. 

Mr. Jefierys observes, that he requested Lord 
Moira to inform him, what was the ground of 
the Prince’s displeasure with him ; and his Lord- 
ship declared he had never heard of any.” ^ It 
is not likely that His Royal Highness would take 
notice of Mr. Jefierys’ vofubilitij of tongue ; it was 
enough to know that be bad done wrong, without 
condescending to enter into an altercation on so 
painful a sabjc<?l:. v . 

firotn the follow’ing par^raph, it ap|jears Mr. 
Jefierys takes upon himself to que^stion tlie pro- 
priety of the Print’s expenditure in altering and 
decorating^ Carlton House. 

" The enormous md unni^smry eifp'ences going on at 
Bngbtoo, and at Carlton Homse at the former, alterations 
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in expen^ture, amounting to a sum very considerably exceed- 
ing 10,000/. and at Carlton Hou.se, where every thing was 
iinished not long since, in a style truly suitable to the rew- 
d«ice of the Heir Apparent, under the direSion of ad arebiteft 
. of refined taste, founded on science (Mr, Holland) j all is 
now pulling to pieces, under the direfUon of a gentleman 
called an amateur archileci, at an expence beyond calcula- 
tion,” 

This Jack-of-aII-Trades» Silversmith, Courtier, 
Politician, House-Agent, Physiognomist, and Secret - 
monger, now assumes architectural knhwledgc, 
and, with an air of scientific skill, reprobates 
the ornamental alterations and improvements of 
apian he is not suffered to. sec, and therefore 
cannot judge of ; and, like the fox in the fable, 
he talks of nothing but the sourness of the grapes. 
If Mr. jefferys had accused His JRoyal Highness 
of having sent his money out of the country, or 
of having locked it up in the stocks, the people 
might justly complain, that, their industry and 
talents met with no return of Royal encourage- 
ment j but, while he intended by the aSove 
paragraph to, ‘shew the Prince in the most unfa- 
vourable point of view to the public, he has in- 
volufljtarily been paying His Royal Highness’s 
liberality h handsome compliment, .The money 
expended by men of large fortune in the coun- 
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try^‘ irj^tbe decoration and improvement of tlieir 
property, soon gets into various channels of cir^ 
culation, and, like the streamlets of a river, 
communicates benefit to the whole country, 

Mr. JefFerys continues his remarks on the ex- 
travagance of His Royal Highness, in these 
terms 


** These large expences going on, while the discharge of ^ 
ail of justice and honour remains unperformed, and which 
would little interfere with the expenditure alluded to, convey 
M once a very severe rcfledion on the condiift of the Prince 
of Wales, to wbotn all advances made by the public, are 
with a view to a proper and dignified support of his rank , 
mdmust he disgusting to the generous feelings of the people } 
wko are under the necessity of depriving themselves^ in many 
instqnceSf not merely of the luxuries, hut even of the common 
(omfotts of life, to defray the taxes imposed upon them,** 

From, these words, all advances made by the 
public are with a view to the proper and digni- 
fied support of his rank does Mr. JefFerys 
incap that the Prince of Wdes, and his Com- 

mmiooers, were to subscribe to the exorbitant 

* 

profit of nearly too/, oufof a 300/. bill, tosup- 
what Mr. Jefferys calls rank and dignity?-— 
, If so. His ILoyal Highness had better incur tlfis 
displeasure of Mr. Jefferys and the public, thah 



suiTeF hi^ money to be so shaniefaliyKdi^gsed qf. 
li Mr.'Jefferys bad been allowed the wi^|)le of 
his exorbitam; demand on the Prince, be might 
justly have used the last sentence of the preceding 
paragraph. 

But it is fortunate for the country, that neither 
His Royal Highness, nor bis Commissioners, 
will suffer the grants of the public purse to be 
violated by the hands of a greedy and i|surious 
tradesman, who only calumniates, because he 
can no longer put his hand in the Prince’s 
pockets. 

Mr. Jefferys observes, that though the Prince 
of Wales declined to assume the splendour of his 
establishment three years ago, for the laudable 
purpose of paying his creditors, yet be has' never 
paid a diillir^ in diminution of their demands. 

1 will titke this to be the fadt, for the sake of con> 
tnwting highly respe^blc men with a /imrr/r/ig 
■mfmdeu^ shop-keeper. 

These tredesaien coottone their importance in 

c- ' / 

trade, qotwitli^nding^the Pfince Wales may 
be l^geJy ind^h#ed to them* 1 haii^Mlot seen 
any of’dheir in the Gazette, nor do I find 
they compkio |iis Royal Highness’s want of 



They all appm to Incr^iie* 
in wealth, as well as general esteem, though 
neither of tliem have been in Parliament ^ nor 
assumed the charadler of a dashing sprig of fashion^ 
I do not find a column of a newspaper occupied: 
with the bills of Carlton House, impertinent re- 
marks on the Prince’s conduct, and an unsolicited 
justification of charaBer. Their honour, gootl 
condu6t„, and*integrity need no puff. 

If they were all convened to give a candid 
opinion of the liberality of their Illustrious Cus- 
tomer, I have no doubt but every one of them 
would express a perfect satisfadlion in the certain 
payment of their demands, and with infinite 
pleasure answer the orders of Carlton House. 

It is customary for the Tradesmen who serve 
Carlton House, to dine at Willis’s Rooms on 
i2th August, in order to celebrate the birth of 
our .Ill ustrious Heir to the 'Ihrone. On one of 
these happy and festive days, Mr. Jeflerys was 
invH^ to join this highly respedlaWe meeting j 
hut iMi dedttied the invitation ; in these words— j*’ 
** H^hat gepf liman cm dine with suck a set ^ 
it'EtitiOWsl^vWhat would Mr. Jefferys^ive npw> ' 
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to r^nk in honotir, honesty, and 
'With the humblest of them? 

No man is more inclined than I should be, to 
ponrtray the amiable qualities and distinguished 
virtues of Her Royal Highness tlie Princess- of 
Wales, if the present subject would fairly admit 
of her name ; but as Air. JefFerys has introduced 
this amiable personage with no motive but to in- 
sult the Prince, and contrast chaadlej-s, I am 
Uierefore compelled to make some few remarks 
on the malignancy of the a(ft. 

Mr. Jefterys has pretended to feel a delicacy 
in introducing the name of the above Illustrious 
Personage with that of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; but if 
his bosom contained any re^<9: for the I^n(«ss 
of Wales, he would not have brought her before 
the public, to receive an empty and insincere 

' i ' 

compliment, at the cxpence of her dearest feel- 
kjgs. Can Her Royal Highness feel gratified 
Witii; the praise of a man who has endeavoured to 
blast the fair ^chara(^r of Her Royal Husband? 
Can she esteem a fawning sycophant, whjc^ 4ia$ 
artfidly introduced her name, that , , be might dis- 
play'tlie lustre of HerHighness’s qugjiiiliwrfift order 
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td shade oVc3r tha objddl of hk hdtr^? 

And if he thinks Mrs. Fitzhefliert' so unworthy 
of esteem, he has grossly insulted the Princess of 
Wales, in having coupled charaftferS of off- 
site habits. 

Mr. JefFerys now commences moralist, and it is 
not more remarkable than true, that worn out 
gallants are in general great professors of virtue 
and moralit;^.— I should not wonder if in a few 
years, when all trades fail, the public were to heiar 
of Mr. JefFerys’ regeneration and conversion, and 
find him on a tub in the neighbourhood of 
Moorfields, giving a wholesome homjltj on the 
nature of original sin. Mr. Jefferys appears to 
feel greatly for the indiscretion of the Nobility, who 

f ^ 

tk) not notice him, but receive the visits of Mrs. 
Fhzherbert. But if he bad ever possessed any 
of her good qualities, he woitki now be more 
esteemed than he is, or ever can be. 

• All that lie has observed in his biographical 
aixjounf crf’ Mrs. Fitzh^ert', ' wi|l never injure 
her with the Ubml part of the public, though 
did- author >^'it will be dei^ised for an ungende- 
irianly ati^dc on a worfhy and mayh -esteemed 
Lady. As 1 am as great an advocate for the 
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frpcHiom of speech as Mr. JefFerys, i shill finish 
jTty pamphlet with the tag-piece of his libel. 

It' was the first pomtnand and counsel of my youth, 
always to do what my conscience told me to be my duty, and 
to leave the consequences to God ! I shall carry with me the 
memory, and, I trust, the practice of tliis parental lesson to 
the grave I have hitherto followed it, and have no reason 
to complain that my obedience to it bas ever been a temporal 
sacrifice — 1 have found it, on the contrary, the road to pros- 
perity and wealth— and I shall point it out as such to my chil- 
dren /’ — Part of an Oration delivered by Lord Er skip e. 


FINIS. 


Printed by H. 
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PRINCE OF WALES, 

*WIT* OW^I 
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Ifbfi complained of in the fd* 
Wi^ laietter to Mi^. Fitzlierbert &m 
ISO-nydil knotvn and excite (at this pat^ 
dollar moment) such hourly exprw 
^bns of merited abhorrence and 
tempt at her ccmduct, fiom all ranJ^- 
people throughout the Eingd-'^ 
feat Mr. lumnYs does not com- - 
^7 ap^ to be necessary ht pulr 
fehins fefeii 
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IKFLUENCE o» EXAMPLE, ftp. «tc. kc. 


Halli — Hiou sblt tie tereafter. 

SHAKESPtAat; 

GOD FORBID!!! 

MADAM. 

VcJD are, I understartd, much ofadcu 
at the freedom with which I We men= 
jjotjed your itamc in the appeal I have 
Ihade to'jik public, aod I am informed 
Biat I Itavohorl your Mngs;^if, Ma^ 

* I 

Jam, to Imrt your feelings should lead to 
lialWtW andindiir 

‘rfloWwrttthofeefi^^ ’h; 



h to 

» ^ fmm together, fiio itt»sto 
» uw lo li^ psit4 to fm, 90^ |» 


Yoo are ^^pleftsed, lossii^rs;^,^ 
havmg okeotboed ^ l^reoeteoe 

nit^ 

at the AesemhUj^Of tk iirieat ; #fr 
-» ^y that do icedt^ 

^ ^Mch, uify w’im 

j t,mkt y<m, as a cmmxmi/ 




m a laattar d 

(k A 

feNobiUfy, and of great 


it possible to 


isi lo 

lw»‘ 

KFV wviM 




What opinioli must the poWic enter-» 
tain of your imderstauding. (to say 
morc») to see you aooept and app^oj 
gratiHed with an attenUon that 
only have^no pretensions to, but 
^eiy body, ejscejyt yourself, aces ia 
n/ you 'fym necessity, with 



years sine© yott 
of witli 'tibe 

A hdosc of ^ gr€at c?®** 
•*>ouioPiUt-MaJl,c<»n|. 
% with Caritoi^-HouSC, ^ 
uoase anijoming the PaviUdo al 
till then inhabited by Mr. 
{honse-steward to Ilis Ro5^al 
was approjaiated to your use, 
stabli^ment upon a scale of mag* 
(infinitely be3'ond tlic limits of 
inoomcl at the chaige of the 
to the loss ©I 
Piince of' Wales,, .« 



haw, 

K^, i}6^%) other tto Jeelin^ w- 

BaCtRl$iilB I^ISOOST. 

When the Prince of Waks was marrie-'. 
to the Princess, it was agreed that ye- 
should retire from that intimacy 
you had so long enjoyed, and your hour^ 
in PaJl-Mall and at Britton were ^wcn up 
Wordingly. 


. l*oprf«r ^editahkf prospediTCly, 
yoqr <^ai»d3Pr» that you did retire to C- 
IWdidM fcr you at Castlo-Bear, yet; 
i|r«d iia! i ii '1 1 I th • ‘Tfi^wsiiry 



xiad fon cot^ued in tti^ reHif^nent ex- 
pected of you, tlte world would probably 
sever have distdrbed you in the enjoyment 
ut your great possessions, by any reflections 
upon the mode of their acquisition; but, 
not long after the Prince of Wal<?s was 
inarned, Ilis Eoyal pighness discon-* 
*’-^aed to live with the Princess, and rpr* 
to your sooety, in which he faa 
eagerly receivitti lU 

OSh&mb! vtuzut tttvy: vumt 

€b! H 


N’lJected' 


iniima' t 



me limt* let me eilt 3rmi 
psid them) y<Hi think the people vC 
jisiism vusnedmr in this eonntiy hme i::r 
^Imnsorethe^ most rdiu^^ 
irnm to any, if they could view^ wj|h 
Indti^^mice, such a dqiaJture hom decqi^ 
^mMixmdn^exInl^iny^ aiidnOi; 
me# vHk aaaadefy nhd Ibr £:«r the 
||ie piotjahle result of such a dreadful i»- 
5-wt less dangerous to the 
‘rierestol IhEtaeountiy than any that n 

the ipfiroflibite 
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ABDamEX> TQ 

Mrs. FITZHERBERT, 

tJ*OH tlJK 

INFLUENCE op EXAMPLE, &c. &c. &c* 


lUU 1 t Tboti shalt be hercato. 

StiAK:E»:i’yARt:> 

GOD FORBID !!! 


JJADAM, 

I'ott are, f uaJerstaiu’., much offcndeU |t tlic freedom uitfi 
iiliich 1 have mentioned \our name in the a}»|ieftl 1 have inad^ 
to the public, and I am intouneii that 1 have hurt your feel- 
fngs 4f, U» hurt your feelingl »hotiid lead to mi al- 

teration of your conduct, and induce you to consult the 
feelings of others, then bhould 1 have reason lo rejoice that t 
have heel) instrumental in producing a most dcsitabie effect. 

Has (do you tlditlv) tfiat lUustrlous^ Personage, the Princelis 
of Wales, no feelings N^What must be the sensations of miitd 
in that truly-^fortunute Lady, to t/vltnos», for j cars together^ 
the attention m%ic% If due Jio her paid to you, and to hear af\ 
jffm feelings? 






V/.i ViV \it/ /I t ij'/i/i t j f/‘ 
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/ /7//fr 




ili'Ti ff, M/Z/'/'Jf > f> t < ‘ifit < I*' AT/il/tnf 



ANTIDOT.di jlU , 

OH, A rUM. nCPLY TO 

Mr. JEFFERYS’ 

Attack on the Character and Conduct 

OF Ills ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 

PRINCE OF WALES 

(ONfAlN’ING IMPOIllAVr PAUllCUlARS 

Derived from aulhcniic Sources of Information. 

io wiircn IS added a 

I^ostscript, 

WITH Fl IITIlElf OBSCUVATIONS UESPECTING THE LOAN FOR 

Mrs. FITZHERBEHT, 

AND rilB 

3 f.l RRLIGE JFJVELS, c^-c. 

lull lliH 

DUKE OF YORK. 

AtS.1) FAiniCUI.AHS OF 

Mr. JEFFEUVS^ 


i.V ( i.AEDlo. 

'J7drd Edition cnlarccti 


Cr Litre. 
So 


Tlioii '.'st truF, • aiul lie* 5.l.!n»lt'rH lino mo.sl i;r.>ssly. 

lie doth van, tail I pul, and said this olUcv Day, yon uued linn 
ilivjuotnid jioutids.” 

Ill Ml \ IV. '\cl -S i-c. 


a 


io«!ion : ^ 


I'OK MATllF.W.S A.ND LL:1(;{J, 18, STRAND. 

Three Shdltnii^ ai.d SiX^-xHcc. 




TO 


ABliAHAM GOLDSMID, Esa. 

SIR, 

Your integrity, your Im- 
nnmity and the distinguished rank you 
hold in the commercial world, induce me 
to wish for the honour of addressing to you 
the following jiages, in vindication of the 
character of an Illustrious l\‘rsonage, to 
whom I know you are ])ersonally and ar- 
denlly attached ; conlident as I am that 
a caus(‘, in Avhich every loyal, upright 
and leeling mind must sympathise, cannot 
h(^ better recommended than by havino- 
your name united with it. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Vour o'bedient Servant, 
CLAUDIO, 

], 1S0(). ^ 



PREFACE. 


IN the following pages I have, to the host of my .'ihi- 
lity, exhibited the prctcubions of Air. .lefrerys to public 
credit. 

Puff in the Critic well observes, that “ the number of 
" people who read, that undergo the faiiguo of jiulgitig 

for themselves are very few indeed," and until 1 en- 
quired, compared and relleeled, I auM conl'e^-. I thought 
that the Prinre of alos had neglected a man who had 
3uff('rcd on his account. 

f 

llie result oi my ui\e^ligation has enabled mo tola) 
bef lie the woild a series of facts, and of unanswerable 
conclusions, whudr will speak for theiusehes 

AlrJefferys has demonstrated that nothing is easiei 
than deceiving the public. Jhn.son is .sooner swallowed 
than counteracted, nevertheh’ss 1 will not be deterred 
from administering the Antiduio, 



An ANTIDOTE, &c. kc. 


It was said lliat wlicn a Fureigncr of dis- 
tinction, who was makino; the tour of Ens:- 
land, first heard of the threatened impeach- 
ment of Lord A iscoiint Melville, heeonceived 
i'roin an ignorance of the genius of tiic con- 
stitution, tltat the noble defeiulant Avas in- 
debted to Mr. W hitbread in a large sura of 
inoiu'V Ibraleand porter, and that not being 
al)!e to pay il, the foinier Avas ordered to ap- 
})ear before the august tribunal in W estinin- 
^tcr liall, to be dealt Avith according to the 
laws. Mr. JcJl'erys’ pamphlet against His 
Jioval Highness the Prince of A\ales, has 
now pas.5('d through seven ediVions, many 
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copies of which have reached ihc C'l/.tiiieiH 
where from llic circumstaiu;e of the Ihiolish 
Coiistilutioii being iinjicrfecrl y iimh'i.stood, 
the opinion excited must no doubt bi'a little 
extraordinary, and perhaps as wliinisical as 
the idea before ix'cardod of the noble stra.n- 
gcr. ^\hat may not tin* good people ol' 
countries, in which all jmblie expressions 
but lhos(' of foj'.dness and adulation for flic 
reia'i'diig sovereigns, and ('verv branch of 
their august families, are jirosi ribed, think 
of tlic jirivih g»ss oi’ J)riti'>h subjects, rvlien a 
man, v.ho has ihreadi'd llie ])arly-eoloi('d 
profe-sions of silversmith and j!;w(']i('r, aue- 
tioneir, moiu'V-k'ndi r, bill-negotiator, and 
hou‘>e-broker, has assailed ^\•ith no ordinary 
vchcinenee, the character and conduetol t!i(' 
second personage of the reulni, the llei: 
Apparent of liie Ihitish Empire, M'ith im- 
punity ? 


'i’o rectify in impression, that the lilx'ity 
of tiic pros may be so exercised without 



]icnl, j{ may bo necessary lo statc^tliat tlic 
|)am],)lilet of" Mr-Jell'crys, indopendont!}' of'its 
mihtatonicnts, abounds witli ample' r.’.attcr to 
support a prosecLitif)’! ['or]d)c'! ol tlic highest 
and most serious desc ription, that TTis )loyal 
ni.lnuss has been pressed to oi\lcr his Al- 
tornev-(iencral to r.iocc'cd against ids ac- 
rustr, l)ut that wiili a moderation and mag- 
naedmilv, awakemed and institied cmly by 
eom-ii derations ol" iiiercy towards Mr. detrerys" 
family, lu' htis idthertet most ])crcmptoriiy 
fcndtidcleu it. 

Jf such ]vamj)hlet as Air. dtdferys has 
•'.viilten be; dc'emed an nn])unishablc publi- 
cation, a printer’s press woulii indeed become 
a [)andc aioiiium, and every printer’s devil 
would ectisc’ to he a nomhidl demon. 


A v''iy snuill diare of legal knowledge, in- 
efc'cd is neeessarv to enable' any »mc who has 
])('rus('d Air. .lell’crys’ pamphlet\o determine 
hc'ther le' has lil)''ll(.d his royal omph'vcr 
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or Dot That graceful and lumincyas cx* 
pounder of the laws, Judge Blackstonc, who 
wrote more for gentlemen out of than in the 
profession of the law, has defined libels to 
be “ malicious defamations of any person, 
“ and espcciallif u magistrate, made ])ublie by 
“either printing, writing, signs, or pieturcs, 
“ in order to provoke him to wrath, or ex- 
“ pose him to puhlic haired, contempt and ridi- 
cuk.” If the eharaeter of a magistrate is 
held thus sacred by (he ];nv«<, with what 
greater sensibility and sjiiril will it not j)ro- 
(ect tlie honour of the futnn; Sovereign, by 
time and polilical events already half in- 
vested with the imperial robe ? 

The allegiance of the people is shaken by 
the same blow that strikes the honour of 
their Prince, 'renderness, not th<^ apprehen- 
sion of justiiii'ation (as some have thought) 

lias hitherto reslraiinxl the royal arm. 

/! 

'riie. Prince of Wales thinks but little of 



Mr. j^ficrys, but he has not been insensible 
to his slander: the tiny bnzi:ing insect has 
escaped the beak but not the eye of the roy- 
al bird. The Prince has i)cen heard to say, 
when pressed to prosecute, “ Consider this 

man has a wife and two children, would 
“ you have me crush them.” But altho’ the 
Prince fias thus deported himself, it is fit 
that the jiublic should not be misled, and 
that a noble motive should not be dis- 
honoured. Itis no great compliment to poor 
human nature to say, that to a strong dis- 
position to discourage every publication 
commemorative of merit, it unites a sharp 
and insatiable appetite for every thing which 
has a tendency to slander. 

"•Pray of what did your brother die?” 
said the celebrated Manjuis Spinola to Sir 
Horace Vere. “ IJc died, sir,” re[>lied ho, 

‘‘ of having nothing to do." “Alas! sir,” 
said Spinola, “ tlial is cnon^gh to kill any 
“ General of us all.” 



t) 

It is even so ; llie public mind languishes 
in slaonation, it imisl lie in action, aiid it i-- 
never so vivacious as when fed hv a constmit 
course of novelties, liowever nialiesiant o: 
perishable. 

I\lr .refl'orvs’ pamplild has evidently bicn 
wrilU'u to sc'cure something, after the (in -af 
of publishing it had jiroduced linn no;i)i:i:.'. 
and ha> nelU'd upwards of ior lie- 

benefit of the author. 

This book, the sole obieel ol 'alnci] is ti» 
degr;i(le the Ih’ince in the pubbe (stiina- 
lioii, is with matchless etironlery, peit'cliy 
charart( rislic of tlu' spirit with which it is 
■written, dedicated to 'rhomas, iand TrskiiHa 
Lord High Chunecllor of Knglaiul, umler 
ih<' sjiecions jiretext of gratitude for tlu' e\- 
ertions of his talents when an advocate' in 
siipjtorling .Mr. .loiierys' claims on llis Jloy- 
ai Highness thv Prinee of \Vales, in an action 
at law commenced by Mr. JetTorys against 



the cc^iiriissioiicrs of llis I'oyal ITiglmess, 
but ill laet to insult not only in'; Royal 
JJighiu'Sb, but the illuslrious jicrso!];; ge v, hose 
iiuiiie he has, wilhova j)ei■^^i^siu^ I need not 
acki, thus auclaclou^iy prelixed to his work. 

Such iii:diij;iiaut impudence could only 
have ix'cri surpassed, luui he adilre.^^Cvl Ids 
]).i:u].'ii]ei to Her ?\la|<"'ty. 

f.i(>rd larhine i"- wc'!' kuov. ii dcserv- 

ediy to p()-.''CN'; liie i)'e "u ceull'i' .c*: tiic 

jhiace, yet t!ie nanu oi' the foiuicr iisej 
as the {)ia/iect i\ L- patron of a li)ui libel ujKui 
jh(' character and conduct ol' llis Rovat 
ili.ilmei^. Tin' same di^pi^^iti'in to Milgai' 
in.'-oirac'.' iiuluceii Mia Ji'ik'i'vs to boast in 
every society he entered, linit incetinu- la'rd 
.Iksuiiie oiK' day in j‘all .Mall .slioi'tly ai’tcr 
Ills elevation to tec ch:u*C' ilorslnp of llis 
lioyal Highness, and v. hilH. he was applying 
(o the ri'inee’s bounty f(;r u lir^'', he accosted 
the Chancellor with the ai^cclcd familiaritv 
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of perfect equality by saying, “ So ILvskine, 
“ at length you arc appointed the Princefs 
“ conscience keeper, rely upon me, you will 
“ not find it a sinecure.” 'fhat Mr. Jefferys 
had sufficient hardihood to say so, no one 
who knows the spirit and dignity of the [)cr- 
son to whom it was said to be addressed, 
can believe. 

The same spirit has led INlr. Jefl’erys willi 
■Unexampled impudence to affix the adver- 
tisement of his ilevicw of the Conduct of 
the Pi'ince of Wales in the windows of one 
of his (Mr. JelTervs) empty houses, immedi- 
ately ojiposilc to Carltcm i louse. 

I do not blame Mr. Jelh'i’vs fur not being 
able to write, the habits of his life are a suf- 
ficient apology for ignorance of grammar 
and purity of style, but 1 think he would 
have acted wisidy had he sought the assist- 
ance of soinif literary acquaintance, whose 
stubborn conscience would not have shrunk 
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from vile a co-opcration, and who would 
have afforded arraiioetnenl lo Tdr. Jrffcrys’ 
crud(; ideas, would have given onh'r to his 
baseness, and method to liis rancour. 

1 am obligf'd lo follow Mr. Jefiervs through 
the dull hihyrinlli of his pam])ldct, and every 
now»aiu] then some zigi^ai; turning, conducts 
to ground Ix'fore trodchai ovc'r, no ray of lite- 
rary light beam." upon llu' path, Jio liowers 
of rhetoric gladdt'u the gloom of tins melan- 
choly maze of half withered 3 'ew. ^Vir. Jef- 
ferys seems to have followed the advice of 
Sir Toby Belch in Twellth Night : “ Let 
there be gall enough in thv ink ; though ihcwi 
■write with a goose pen, no matter.” 

In the additional introduetion to the sixth 
edition, Mr. Jefl’orys says that “ it cannot 
but be highly gratifying to him. from the 
rapid sale of the lorrner editions ol his nar- 
rative, that his injuries have beV'U felt, which 
has produced in his favour, irom many per- 



sons, strong expressions of rege.ni, and, a ge- 
neral concern, that any individual sliould, 
froni loo /c‘g7i a sense of (lui)j and respcci lo 
the n islu's and coiinnaiuls of so exalted a 
cliaraGter as the Prince of \\ ales, luive in- 
volved liiinsclf in great di>lresses aiul difii- 
cultv, and wliose pecniiar services have rc- 
.oeived in return cold tu'glecl ciud harsh ireal- 
men.t.’' So i’ar from tlie nundrer of conics 
of his pamphlet which have b('cn sold being 
in any manner iluislralive of the feelings ol‘ 
the });i!ilic in i.i ■ favour, iMr. Jellerys may 
rJv ncxni ii, tiral tiie novi'ltv of such an at- 
tack, and the natural disposition, in iavour 
ol slander, belbre commcntc'd u})on, arc the 
only circurnstancv's winch hav(‘ giv('ii rapi- 
diity to ih.c siihn il' i\tr. delferys were to 
preach a charity senn.on on behalf of him- 
self and family, I tliink the same loveol’no- 
’■clty would iili the j)ews and (deemosynary 
t)latc, but v.ere !>e to jn-csciil for subscript j(m 
a pubiicarK/i of his own, for instmuc a 
■s'ocni (.r a olay for the relief of one “ wliosc 
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pecj//t«r»crviccs have received in return cold 
neglect and harsh treatment” 1 should en- 
tertain fears for the meagre appearance of 
the list. Mr. Jethn’vs might as well assert 
lliat the beauties o(‘ his eo)n{)Osition had by 
tlieir pecaliar atlraelion aiforded it sucJi a 
bi'isk circulalion, as that it had ilerivcd any 
notice^ from his supj)osed suflbrings. 

lha theenusc ofsale what it may, the ]>iib- 
llciilioii has aiiswenal Mr. Jehi rvs' pur])f>sc 
very well, and lie ought to pray tlntt 
the revolutions w hich have cltatiged not only 
the face (;f cinjiires, i)ut t'ic vm'v sj)irit of 
liic people, that tliat great eliaracterisiie of 
raiglisiimen, curiosity, may lie IraiismitU'd 
unimpaired to the rcanotest getierations. 

Mr. Jt'lfi'rys observes that pit has In'r-n re- 
marked (as he has b('cn givini to ea-aieisla.nd) 
that he ought to have eoininaeii to coofi.h' 
in the Prince’s honour, that la- \!i.'nld iv. rer 
ultimately forget the proini:e.s and assur- 



ances he made to Mr. Jcfl’ervs, but'^Iiigh as 
that sacred honour ought to be held, and 7in 
man held it /liglicr than hbrnclf, yet Mr. Jef- 
fciys must still presume on the candour and 
indulgence of a Ihilish Public, that he did 
hifnbhj and dutifuUij trij even/ mams to obtain 
from the Prince what he hdl himself entitled 
to — meraf nm] Justice at his hands— until pa- 
tience became exhausted and every fair trial 
and opportunity failed.” 

.Sap{)o.sing that Mr. Jelferys had any well- 
founded claim uj)on His Uoyal Highness, it 
will appear that Mr. Jetl’crys’, patience wa> 
verv speedily drained, for scarcely had the 
present administration been installed in their 
high authorities, before he presents his de- 
mand for compensation, and long be fore His 
Iioyal Highnc‘;h had the jtower, supposing 
that he eve r would haw; been justified in 
chrrisliing the inclinatioi\ of gralilying his 
wi>hes, tlAs infatuatc'd man, as will appear 
in the course of his own alalcment, upon 
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findin 2 *fiis demands not instantaneously at- 
tended to, threatens his Prince with a pub- 
lication to depress him in the opinion of the 
nation, and finding that unsuccessful, he 
proceeds to carry liis menace into execution. 

How fortunate would it have been for Mr. 
Jefferys had he treasured in his memory, if his 
education had extended so far, the little clas- 
sical story of Jupiti'i* and the Countryman, 
in which it is stated that the former having 
reasoned for some time without success with 
the latter, at last apjieulcd to his thunder; 
ah, replied tjie clown, “now 1 know Jupiter 
you are wrong, you must be wrong when you 
u])pea] to your thunder.” 

How hiimhly and (lufifulhi’' Mr. Jefferys 
has dcporl('d himself will appear in the se- 
quel : that he “ fried cvcri/ means’ will not 

4 

leave any impressions of doubt upon the 
mind. When he speaks of obla^^iing “ mercy 
and justice” from the hands of the Prince ; — 
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a reader unacquainted vith Mr. Sefferys. 
iiiid tlie nalurc of his allcpitions, rv'oiild sup- 
pose that His liovnl Tfiiilmcss, armed with 
Sultanic authority, liad raised liis salrre, and 
was about to take oti theliead of his edi'ended 
('i-devaaf j;‘v,ener, instead of Iii’^ j)rescntinn' 
the spectacle of n Prince prouiily disdainiiiLr 
to be liectorcd by a desperate hankrapted 
tradesman into concessions wliieh justice 
did not exact and which could only flow in 
the shape of bounty from uneounteracteti 
pity and ejenerosily. 

Mr. Ji'fiViys enters upon his .review with 
joerfect 'rise asid conh'icnee, l;y declarin'^ 
that “th'o task wliich necessity (avi^ing from 
oppression) has imnos. d u]von him is not 
dillicull,” lie then e.nh'avours to interest 
the feelings of t! to llrilis'i Public, l.\y assert- 
ing that bis case i;, ol’ sued. iHculiar hardship, 
as pcrlia}):^ uccvr /heir af/' niim 

This is nrcebelv l]i(^ harknied laniruimv; of 
every young bmrister Vvhen he opens a cri- 
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miiial jfi’osecution on tlie crown side at tlic 
assi/cs; be the offence gn^at or diniimitive, 
felony or larceny, a lua’nn with an intent to 
murder, or the pilfering of a couple of Welcli 
wigs, the offence which he is about to detail 
is always the most tlagilious that ever awak- 
ened tliC inquiiw of justice. 

"Wlrat this case oi‘ unexampled severity is, 
tlu.' reach'!' will not i'ai! to smile as he advan- 
ce's into the inquiry. Tiie I'.cxt assertion is 
iliat 3Ir. .lelferys is conijM-llcd to write in 
def'iiee of Ills charac ter — a natural ouestion 
ari^c's, has t!]e illnsirio’as j>crsonagc whom he 
assails, whom he iniciids to “ place in no 
very amiable j>oint of view" attacked it? 


Tiic justification of character previous to 
inijieaehmcnt is as suspicious as a longj)ost- 
j)oneincnt of defence after accusation. Sc- 
vi'ral years have rolled aAvay since Mr. Jef- 
IVrys became a bankrupt; an iiivestigalion 
of his affairs dis])lavcd him in such colours. 



that only an unexampled vigour of n|rvc, or 
matchless power of ajjalhy could have sup- 
ported him under the animadversions of 
those who suffered by his misconduct. If 
any chcunistancc could have juslified Mr. 
Jefferys in making an appeal to the public, 
which would indeed have been presumptuous 
in so obscure an individual, parlicniarly in an 
affair in which it could have no interest, the 
round and galling charges of ambition and 
wicked extravagance, of mean and abject 
duplicity, and of daring fraud, might have 
called forth such appeal ; but it appears 
that Mr. Jefferys’ feelings are not to be 
roused till long after they have been out- 
raged, just as the report of a distant gun 
slowly follows the flash. The public will 
not suffer this circumstance to escape them, 
unless Mr. Jefferys can prove that he was in 
a trance during all these years; the very 
postponement of his angry appeal, reverses 
the impression he would wish to excite, and 
naturally induces an observer to think that 
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even ^r. JefFerys never in his soul believed 
that he was an injured man. Mr. JefFerys 
never moved like one who was grievously 
wronged, if he did, it is as ridiculous as if a 
man lacerated with pincers were to postpone 
his groans and contortions of agony until 
time had healed every wound. What Mr. Jef- 
ferys was’aiming at during this long period, 
cannot escape the eye of those who have 
watched the sinuosities of low and abject 
craft. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty three, Mr. JefFerys set up for him- 
self as a jeweller and goldsmith in Piccadilly, 
and in a few days afterwards was requested 
to attend the Prince at Buckingham House. 
Mr. JefFerys states, and it is very silly that 
he should have avowed such folly, that “ ere- 
dulous as he then was, he imagined his for- 
tune made by His Royal Highness’ smile." 
The smile of high-bred condescension played 
with magical effect upon the infatuated 
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tradesman ; the ray of princely graci^asncss 
propitiated the chrysalis, and the grub pre- 
maturely began to spread its butterfly pi- 
nions in this ordinary sunshine of royal 
favour. Miserable weakness / to such early 
miscalculating pride docs the wretched 
man of whom I write, owe all his misfor- 
tunes. To use a homely metaphor, he pant- 
ed to ascend with the rocket, and never 
dreamed of falling with the stick. 

Well ? the Prince smiled upon his young 
tradesman, and he would have continued to 
have smiled upon him to this time, had not 
his countenance been averted 'by menaces 
and insults which neither patience could en- 
dure, nor generosity pardon. iVl this time, 
when Mr. Jefi’erys thought himself so fa- 
voured an object, he admits that Mr. Gray, 
an eminent jeweller, 'wasprincipally employed 
by the Prince of Wales. Six years after 
this first and fatal smile, namely in the year 
17 o9j Mr. Jefierys says, “ that his concerns 
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“ wit, I the Prince of Wales assumed that 
depth of enterprize which has since led to 
“ such destructive consequences/' That 
depth of enterprize, from the comprehensive 
mystery of its phraseology, is no doubt used 
for the purpose of exciting at once impres- 
sions of magnitude, variety, and familiarity 
in their transactions, and naturally reminds 
me o*f Ned Poins in Henry the Fourth, ad- 
dressing the Prince of W ales and Falstaff, 
“ But my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, 
“ by four o’clock, early at Gadshill, there 
“ arc pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich 
“ oiferiugs, and traders riding to London 
with fat purses.” 

Mr. Jeffery s next states that about the 
year 1789, “ The Prince of Wales, upon Mr. 
“ Gray requiring a settlement of the great 
“ dewand^hc had upon His*Royal Highness, 
“ was so much displeased at that circum- 
“ stance as to cease giving him farther em- 
“ ployment. His Royal Highness then 

c 2 
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** sent for me to Carlton House con- 
ferred upon me (most unfortunatel^y) the 
“ farour he had withdrawn from Mr, Gray. 
“ From this time not a day passed for several 
** t/earSi in Tvhich neglecting my general bttsi^ 
** nesSy I did not spend half niy time at 
“ Carlton House.” What a confession ? an 
enormous arrear of debt is due to Mr. Gray, 
who is cashiered it rvould apj)ear for re- 
questing ail adjustment. Mr. jefferys, 
with only a few hundreds, which his father 
had adeanced him, and which was contained 
in his shop, well acquainted with Mr. Gray’s 
debt and the cause of his dismissal, became 

I 

strangely ainbilious of occupying this va- 
cant post of peril, and of having the honor 
of owing his ruin to a royal employer. 

It would be absurd to suppose, if Mr. 
Jefferys could afford to waste twelve hours 
out of twenty-four for several years every 
day at Carlton House, that the Prince of 

i 

Wales could or ivould have spent the same 
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lime with one, of his tradesmen, ilotr then 
was all this precious time spent r A gea- 
tlcman who has for many years been about 
the person of His Royal Highness, assured 
me that Mr. Jefferys was perpetually placing 
himself in the way of the Prince, that he 
alvvays brought in his hand same brilliant 
and costly novelty from his shop to attract 
the attention and to tempt His Royal 
Higliness to fresh, profuse and indiscreet 
purchases. An honourable tradesman would 
have revolted at such a proceeding, a cau- 
tious one would have paused over the mon- 
strous credit which must have followed. In 
these intercourses, Mr. Jefterys was not the 
victim of that youth and inexperience which 
he has endeavoured to impress ; those ve- 
nial qualities were on the side of the Prince; 
Mr. Jefferys was several* years older than 
his Royal employer. He knew with the 
dexterity of hoary piactiec, bow to spread 
a plume of pearls and to exhibit a diamond 
buckle before tlic Royal eye, and Vifith cap- 



tivating volubility to recoihmend designs for 
new services of plate. 

His Royal Highness in an increasing 
round of occupation and pleasure, saw not 
ihrcugh the cunning of his indefatiiiable 

O C* O 

and obsequious tradesman : he could not 
remove from one room to another in his 
palace, without meeting the bending jew- 
eller and his seductive jewellery. Mr. Jef- 
ferys shone like the lamp of Alladin, or 
rather like one of those bright and fatal ex- 
halations, which bred in rankness and cor- 
ruption, glitters only to betray. 

Mr. Jefferys states that some more vir- 
tuous, and consequently more discreet 
persons, friends of Mr. Jefferys, interposed 
their honourable advice between the en- 
creasing embarrassments of the Prince, and 
the unwearied exertions of Mr. Jefferys 
which had so strong a tendency to encrease 
them — they warned him not to proceed any 
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further— what does he do ? he says, I was 
“ instantly diverted from the benefit of such 
“ reflections, by the constant and encoura- 
“ ging approbation of the Prince of Wales, 
“ who praised the zeal and diligencp with 
“ which, without the smallest hesitation or 
“ dclay^ I executed, regardless of the amount ^ 
“ every order which I received from His 
“ Royal Highness/’ If Mr. Jeflerys had 
been the victim of youth and inexperience, 
even pity has no apology for him, for with 
the example of Mr. Gray before his eyes, 
he averts himself from the sage advice of 
sober friends. No, unless the impolicy of 
dishonor be folly, it was not weakness. 

IMr. Jeflerys scandalously and artfully 
continued enlarging the royal debt, because 
bethought either that the. Prince would pay 
the Avhole of his demand, or a part, and if 
only a part, that perhaps he would still be 
a gainer, and that he should »at the same 
time, have a future claim upon the pa- 
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tronage of His Royal Highness for Mmscif 
and family : and so with this speculation 
before his keen and anxious eye, he ad- 
vaaces, adding hundreds to hundreds, and 
thousands to thousands, in the book solely 
appropriated to the shop accounts of His 
Royal Highness. That the foolishly ambi- 
tious hope of raising himself to some "situation 
of emolument and distinction through the 
medium of the Prince's interest, had taken 
full possession of his mind, is at length de- 
veloped by a transaction which he states, 
and precedes by a mysterious display of ver- 
biage. No man in whose breast the smallest 
relick of honour or gallantry remained, could 
have stated under the pressure of any cir- 
cumstance or passion such a transaction. 
Mr. JefFerys observes, with those gloomy un- 
charactered forebodings which seldom visit 

V 

the upright, “ that a circumstance now oc- 
“ curred which sealed and confirmed all my 
“ ideas as to the perfect confidence which 
“ might be placed in the assurances of His 
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“ Roysn Highness, as to the future protect 
“ lion of myself and family, should (which 1 
then little thought w’ould be the case) 
“ any misfortunes overtake me, and make a 
“ resort to such protection nrcessar3%*’ 
Why should Mr. Jefferys at this period, 
think of protection if he saw no danger ^ 
Why .talk to the Prince of misfortunes over- 
taking him, if none were darkening his ho- 
rizon ? Besotted wuth undefined and un- 
settled notions of ambition, he reeled spor- 
tively with a bottle of claret under one 
arm, and of champagne under the other, 
amongst tlye difficulties which then, as 
might be expected began to surround him, 
resembling the drunken sailor, who when 
tumbling amongst the graves and tomb- 
stones of a church yard, exclaimed, “ flow 
c***-d ill this town is paved!” Now for 
this circumstance: with a great deal of dra- 
matic detail respecting the day, the month, 
and the year, viz. 28th January 1790, the 
early hour, the room, the mode of shutting 
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the door, &c. he states, that Ilis Royal High- 
ness requested for the accommodation of Mrs. 
Pilzherbert, a loan of nearly ii’ljb'OO, to dis- 
charge a debt nhich that lady was suddenly 
and peremptorily called upon to pay, and 
that Mr. Jefferys succeeded in raising tlic 
next day the sum of c£’l,585. 11s,. 7d. He 
then states that the Prince appeared' very 
sensible of his zeal, gave him “ assurance.s 
“ of future support.’* The Prince, he also 
adds, with the most amiable condescension, 
attended Mrs. Fitzherbert to Mr. Jefterys' 
house in the afternoon of the same day, that 
she might express her thanks for the ac- 
commodation. He further mentions, “That 
“ General Hulse received His Royal Higli^ 
“ ness’ directions to repay, at the end of three 
“ months, the money I had advanced, which 
“ was punctualhj repaid at the end of that 
“ time,’* and for the verilication of these 
circumstances, Mr. Jefferys as if always 
haunted witn the Demon of doubt, as if he 
thought that no one would believe him with- 
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out an oath, or a witness, makes a solemn 
appeal to General Hulse. 

This transaction ]\fr. JefFerys obtrudes 
upon the world as a very important one, 
and indeed it is pregnant with two wonders : 
one, tliat a, tradesman so criminally negligent 
of hh 'interests, should have, been able to 
raise such a sum as £l5S!> upon his credit; 
the other, that a sufficient mixture of mean- 
ness and baseness could be found to bring 
such an affair before the public; which Mr. 
Jefferys has done as if it were one in Avhich 
the Prince cduld be disgraced in the pub- 
lic opinion. What is this affair upon which 
Mr. Jefferys la3'S such emphasis? His 
Royal riighncs.9, w’antingthc sum mentioned 
applies to one, as he no doubt supposed, 
of his w'calthicst tradesmen for the loan of 
such sura for three months and then honour- 
ably repays it, and with interest, as I have 
been informed, though Mr. Jedcrys has 
been silent upon the subject, with an ac- 



quiescensc in Mr. Jcflerys’ desire oi scndtiig’ 
in to the Prince of ^Valcs a new assortment 
of plate, trinkets, and jewellery, and the 
renqwed favourable reconiinendation of His 
Royal Highness to the many illustrious per- 
sons who surrounded him. This was the 
support which the Prince promised, and he 
generously and bountifully kept his word. 

To qualify himself no doubt for some high 
diplomatic situation, which played before 
his Qver-healed imagination, Mr, Jefferys 
made a trial of his skill in physiognomy upon 
the features of Mrs, Fitzlicrhcrt during this 
visit of kindness and condescension, which 
he observed displayed such mortified pride, 
that when the Prince and that lady quitted 
his house, he turned to a servant and re- 
marked, “if ever I should Ijavc the mis- 
“ f{)rlunc to lose the Princes favour, I 
“ should have cause to lament the day when 
“ Mrs. Filzherbcrt was under the necessity 
“■ of thanking me for a service performed 
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to heij Who would think that any man 
could be so indiscreet as to speak in this 
manner to his servant? 

I will be charitable to this infatuated 
man ; I believe he made no such remark; not 
the silly desire of being thought a prophet 
in his owndiiinily, could have prompted him 
to do* it. AlthouLdi throu<2:hout, Mr. Jef- 
ferys has displayed uncommon imbecility 
of mind, yet considering that his prime 
object with the Prince was to gain all he 
could of him, so much so, that even the 
smiles of graciousness were enumerated in his 
memoraudum book, I think he was not so 
deplorably weak, as to place his future hopes, 
his visionary cattle of ambition, in the cus- 
tody of his footman. 


The fact is, the vissit originated with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, who wished to shew her sense of 
an accommodation, after all very common 
in life, and under the circumstances, by no 



means worthy of the graciousness wj|{h which 
His Royal Highness acknowledged it. But 
for such condescension, Mr. Jeffcrys would 
have thought very little of it, he would have 
been content with entering it in his cash- 
book, and seeking his remuneration for 
any little trouble which he might have had, 
by super adding 40 or 50 per cent, to the 
next costly article which found its way from 
his shop to Carlton House. 

It is a warning to proportion our gratitude 
to our obligation, particularly when we seek 
any service from the low, the crafty and ra- 
pacious. Upon this transaction, or rather 
upon the expressions which I’ollowed it, Mr. 
Jedhrys grew still more proiul in his pre- 
tensions. Adverting to this occurrence, 
and the subsequent highly merited displea- 
sure of liis Royal Highness, Mr. Jcficrys 
breaks out into a pathetic apjjcal, and in the 
midst ofhis misery, lairly becomes poetical ; 
a pretty qucflalioii from Macbeth is resorted 
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to, to si gw that the Prince “ was a gentleman 
on whom he built an absolute trust.” I do 
not blame Mr. Jefferys for enlivening us 
with this and other lines, and placing this 
liny bit of embroidery upon such a dismal 
breadth of coarse and common worsted, 
but it argues against his sincerity. Some 
one sings, and truly sings, 

• - ■ — I doubt those tears that flow. 

From those who are mcloiioas in their woed' 

Mr. Jefferys speaks repeatedly of his 
health being ruined by his anxieties produ- 
ced by the conduct of Ilis Royal Highness. 
I am sorry to ([uestion the veracity of any 
nuin, pavticwlarly when he appeals to the 
opcralion of adversity upon his frame, but 
altho’ Ml'. Jefferys by his criminal negligence 
of his interests and misconduct has brought 
down ruin upon himself and famil}', suffici- 
ent long since to have prostuated in his grave 
any man of ordinary sensibility; during the 
most calamitous seasons of Mr. Jefferys’ life, 
amid the horrors and ignominy <9f his Bank- 
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ruptcy and the examinations before I||Sb Com- 
missioners, the bold firmness of his deport- 
ment was the wonder of all who had access 
to him, and one of his Solicitors, a very ho- 
norable man, informed me, that such im- 
moveable indifiercnce he never contcni- 
j>lated. 

I do not mean to be unpleasantly person- 
al, when I assert, that a gentleman of great 
Jionour who dealt with ]\J r. JefFerys when he 
jesided in Dover Street, and first had the fa- 
vour of the Prince, has declared, that there 
is no other visible difference in his appear- 
ance, than what time must inevitably have 
effected within the space of seventeen years. 

* It cannot be out of kindness to the flagitious, 
but to make profligacy more hateful, that 
insensibility generally accompanies degra- 
dation, and that 'the man who is guilty of 
a base act, lias seldom any feeling left suf- 
ficient to be ashamed of it. 
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But fQ return to the paltry meanness 
which this tradesman displayed in the 
affairs of the money lent and repaid. Mr. 
Jeffery s says, “ in the ease just related* 
(meaning the loan) an opportunity had 
occured to lay the Prince of Wales, the 
Heir Apparent to the Throne, under an 
obligation, ’no doubt he thought this a rery 
lucky one, “ and that it afforded him a 
firmer ground than ever to rely upon his 
“ support, I thought at any rate I nnght 
“ rely (he says) upon His Royal Highness 
“ never refusing me his (should I ask it) to 

the extent at least in which I had accom- 

0 

“ modaled him, but the event has proved 
“ how deceived I was in my calculation.” 
This passage and the Avhole tenor of his re- 
view, provp that in Mr. Jeffery s’ transactions 
with the Prince, he was solely moved by 
the most abject and paltry considerations 
of gain ; that a grateful spirit which would 
have been excited in any other bosom by 

9 

such patronage and confidence never once 
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animated Mr. Jefferjs towards his l.’rincc, 
lie ledgered every common civility, and 
cliarged a per centage upon every gracious 
movement of the countenance. On the 
contrary, it appears that Mr> Jetferys en- 
deavoured to keep up wiili the disastrous 
impolicy of such conduct, a constant suc- 
cession of obligations on the Prince: Mr. 
Jefferys thus marshalled liis forces ; in the 
front his enormous and prodigal shop debts, 
were drawn in arithmetical array against 
His Royal Highness: next came this mi- 
serable settled loan, and another which will 
be mentioned hereafter, and then a little 
light troop of confidential anecdotes and re- 
gistered secrets, such as occur in every 
family, however elevated, and which even 
treachery generally spares, brought up the 
rear. Some time after this first loan so paid 
with reduplicated interest, Mr. Jefferys com- 
plains that the only return he received from 
Mrs. Fitzherbert “ was the purchase at dif- 
ferent times of goods in which he dealt, 
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“ to tie amount in the whole of one hundred 
“and twenty pounds.” A poor erratic 
Huckster, with his sorry sack of wares 
behind his back would have been ashamed 
of making such an observation, 

The result of an application thus insolently 
preferred and so properly disregarded, draws 
from Mr. Jefterys the following remark, 
which from an humble and obscure subject 
to the Heir Apparent of the Throne in point 
of vulgar boldness and indecency, even ex- 
cluding the falsity of it, has rarely been 
equalled : ^the angry tradesman in the true 
spirit of wounded romantic pride, saj/s, “the 
“ Prince of Wales has even for ten years 
“ disregarded all applications made to him 
“ for assistance; and that which I did at his 
“ most earnest request, and upon which I 
“ was induced to place so great a reliance, 
“ from his own confession, has never been 
“ permitted (as it w'ould appear by the 
“ event) to occupy even a thQught beyond 
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the accomjilhhment of the object” The 
reader must equality feel the presumption 
of the sentiment, and the vulgarity of the 
lausuagein which it iscloathed. 

Mr. Jefferys supposes himself the equal 
friend, or rather the protective patron of His 
Royal Highness, and eharges liim with an un- 
manly and dishonorable insensibility to the 
profuse favours which have been heaped up- 
on him by the unbounded gencrosily of hia 
jeweller — “Oh shame ! wlierc is thy blush 
In plain cnglish, this silvei*smith and money- 
lender, says to his Royal employer, “J lent 
“ you a sum of money : it is true that you 
“ repaid it, with puucLuaiity, (llmugh 1 
“ have not been candid enough to say', 
“ when the interest is added to the addi- 
“ tn nal orders which I received from you 
and your friends, how much I gained by 
“ the accommodation) I w'ant the same 
“ sum for my own speculations, I expect 
you to furnish it, and if you do not, I 
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“ wilfUenounce you as an um^rateful and 
“ unprincipled man, as one who can only 
“ think and feel for himself.” 

Low' and audacious calumniator * thus to 
attempt to separate the affections of the 
people from their future sovereign ! 

The Prince may have his proportion of 
human frailties, but ingratitude is not enrol- 
led amongst them. Extraordinary events 
have very recently invested that illustrious 
personage with an unexpected share of po- 
litical influence in the empire : has he avert- 
ed his face from his old and real friends 
whom he has recognized as such for their sa- 
gacity in council or lustre of origin ? Has 
he not with zeal and animation served those 
who served him, and are not some of the 
most important stations in the realm, filled 
by those who have been so long excluded 
from the councils of the empire on account 
of their former invincible atlucUment to his 
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P6y«l person ? even in that class of HisfHigh* 
ness’ servants in which Mr. JefFerjs can only 
rank, his tradesmen, no charge has been pre- 
ferred against their Royal Master for having- 
dismissed any one of them without a cause : 
Mr. JelFerys by his own confession accounts 
for, and justifies the Prince’s displeasure. 

Mr. Jefferys again introduces the name of 
Ml’S. Filzherbert, for what purpose is mani- 
fest, for that lady has no more connection 
with his case, than any other customer at his 
shop who paid for what was purcliased, or 
anyone who borrowed money of Mr. Jef- 
ferys, w'hen, finding all other trades fail, he 
afterwards set up for a money lender, and 
replaced it with interest and a bountiful dou- 
ceur. It is to goad the feelings of His Roy- 
al Highness alone that the trivial anecdotes 
respecting this lady are interwoven with his 
tale, attended by such mean and unmanly 
comment. The Prince has found that hap- 
piness, in the society of this lady, which he 
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can in no other, and those wlio know 
her speak of her as a very amiable woman. 
The situation of a Prince destined to ascend 
the throne of his royal ancestors, is one, 
which if closely inspected, will be found to 
be environed with countless snares and dif- 
ficulties, and ought therefore ever to be re- 
garded h’itli charitable indulgence. The 
royal plume is tossed about by every gust of 
wind ; the high destiny of the, Heir Apparent 
places him in the centre of a mighty circle 
of temptation, care, flattery, treachery, mor- 
tification, and a thousand other evils, and a 
severe policy excludes him from the felicity, 
which is the common lot of every other sub- 
ject in the realm, of selecting by the impulse 
of his own feelings and afi’cctions, the being 
whom he takes to his bosom, upon the 
charms of whose society he is to rely for pri- 
vate happiness amid pofitical storms, and 
for the tender supports of love and sympatliy 
under the oppressive burthens of the state. 
To the difficulties of such a condition com- 
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ni6n charity can and ought to maKc sonic 
concessions. I shall be cruelly misconceived 
if any one should imagine, from what 1 have 
said, that I do not feel the most profound 
regard and deepest sympathy for that illus- 
trious personage, whom the same hard po- 
licy has fixed in a strange land, which united 
hands that never pressed till they were unit- 
ed, and left the formation of love to the pe- 
rilous workmanship of futurity. In contem- 
plating the victims of such a destiny, those 
who have nature intenvoven with their mo- 
rals, will pity and pardon where they cannot 
altogether approve. In what mould Mr. 
Jefferys’ morals have been formed, the world 
may conclude, when they learn that the con- 
duct of Mrs. Fitzhcrbcvl excites no censure 
from Mr. Jefferys until he is disappointed 
in her not purchasing more than one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds worth of trinkets 
at his shop. This counter-censor, it is to be 
presumed, saw nothing objectionable in her 
deportment whilst he was swelling his ac- 
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countf against the Prince, for tiie most cost- 
ly articles ; some of which, he must have 
known, for it was only natural that it should 
be so, were destined for this lady as marks of 
the royal esteem and preference. 

If Mr. Jefferys could have persuaded the 
Prini^c to have presented Mrs. Fitzherbert 
with jewels to the amount of a million of 
money, although the payment was to have 
been provided by additional taxes upon the 
industry of the country, this good, this moral, 
and right pious tradesman would never have 
knocked af his conscience for permission to 
complete the order, nor afterwards explored 
his brains for blurred scraps of misapplied 
morality. Mrs. Fitzherbert personally laid 
out only at Mr. Jefferys" shop, and he 
never forgave her. In courts of law, the dis- 
covery of a base ino^ve in a person giving 
testimony against another, is always allowed 
to weaken the force of it. Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
or any other customer of Mr. Jefferys, has 
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litUe to fear from the remarks of a r^Dacious 
disappointed tradesman. 

Mr. Jeflcrys places much emphasis upon 
a note of civility which he produced by a 
preceding one from the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, who as I before mentioned, was one of 
Mr. JefFerys counsel, upon the subject of the 
justice of the jewel debts. The brilliant 
eloquence of that great man, which now 
shines with full eftulgcncc, and in distant ages 
will continue to reflect lustre upon the Bri- 
tish bar, was, from the nature of professional 

service, at the command of those who had 

•* 

the good fortune to be the earliest to apply 
for his splendid exertions. Every brief sub- 
mitted to counsel contains only the fair-side 
representation of the client for whom he 
pleads, and the opinion of such counsel must 
be in a great degree ex parte : his lordship 
wrote as he felt, no doubt, for genius and 

honour never formed a more splendid alliance 
$ 

than when it united those great properties 
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in tliatVdistinguished personage ; but after 
all sonje allowance is to be made for an 
opinion founded in natural partiality to the 
success of a cause, in which a counsel is re- 
tained. No doubt, according to the data 
before him, and his own evidence, his lord- 
ship thought Mr. Jefferys’ claims perfectly 
just; but ‘after they were adjusted, as Mr. 
Jefl’erys has stated, after Mr. Jefferys became 
a bankrupt and had publicly announced 
himself a ruined man, ruined by the Prince 
he had served, why did not that distinguished 
personage recall to Mis Royal Highness the 
case of the complainant ? What is the infe- 
rence ? would he who solemnly and nobly 
declared, upon a great and memorable occa- 
sion, that it was the first command and 
** counsel of his youth, always to do what his 
“ conscience told him to be his duty, and to 
“ leave the consequences to God.'” Would 
a man so constituted, placed in the bosom 
confidence of His Royal Highness sutferhini 
tt itliout renaoustrauce to avert his face froui 
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one who had such claims upon th5‘ protec- 
tion and generosity of the Prince, as Mr. 
Jeffery s pretends to have ? What conclusion 
is to be drawn, but that he deemed Mr. 
jefferys, by his subsequent conduct, unwor- 
thy of his interference, that he thought he 
had abused the confidence of the Prince, and 
that he had forfeited all claims to the ge- 
nerosity of llis Ro^'al Highness. 

Mr. Jefferys ne.xt exposes another little 
anecdote drawn from the sacred recesses of 
confidential privacy, for the purpose of once 
more vilifying the Prince, but the only shade 
which the transaction can cast must be upon 
the shabby violator of domestic sanctity. 
In one of Mr. Jefferys’ indefatigable visits to 
Carlton House, it appears he carried in his 
pocket £650, which no doubt he took care 
to let His Royal Highness understand, who 
requested the loan of ^'420 of it for ten days, 
but which, from circumstances that IMr. 
Jefferys has thought proper to suppress, the 
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Prince ^as not enabled to pa\ till upwartK 
of one year afterwards. 

Mr. Jefferys by a base, i nt intelligible in- 
sinuation throws out a hint that the Prince, 
in this transaction, took advantage of his 
“ having refused to take any memorandum 
“ for the .supposed short loan of this money." 
Mr. Jefferys liowever admits that this sum 
was repaid ; the circumstance of the pay- 
ment having been postponed, rests upon the 
veracity of a man, who like Judas, has be- 
tra3cd his master, and an appeal to the 
ghost of the departed Admiral Payne, ilow- 
ever if the circumstance be true, so slight an 
irregularity in the discharge of a sum which 
the Prince must have thougiit very trifling 
to a man who never appeared before him 
but like an enshrined saint, encrusted with 
diamonds, or a Peruvian merchant, laden 
wdth purses, is scarcely worthy pf comment. 

After Mr. Jefferys has informed the pub- 
lic of the meanness of his motive in accom- 
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inodaling the Prince Avith those triflaig loans 
as will appear from the extract that follows, 
Avho can doubt that Mr. Jcflcrys scraped all 
the cash he could upon this latter occasion, 
(and perhaps fruitlessly at other times) and 
by rolling his guineas together in his pocket, 
Avhilst he recommended a new birth-day 
epaulette, artfully attracted the attention of 
the Prince to his momentary wants, and in- 
duced him to borrow? Mr. JelfeiTS says, 
“ another circumstance occurred,” viz. this 
very loan of c£’420, “ in an opportunity to 
“ oblige His Royal Highness by acompliance 
“ with his earnest recpiest, which it was very 

I 

“ natural to suppose would have strengthened 
“ my security in the mind and feelings of the 
“ Prince, but I had unfortunately yet to 
“ learn a lesson of wisdom, that all such 
“ calculations were idle speculations.” In no 
one instance docs Mr. Jehbry s appear, at 
least from his own statements, worthy of the 
sunshine in which he basked so long. He 
never approached the Prince but to enlarge 
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liis (leWls, or to magnify some pitiful ob- 
truded accommodation into an imperious 
claim for future promotion. 

Fastidious writers have ridiculed the spirit 
of trade, and affixed to it every meanness ; 
for my part I disavow the truth of such a 
character^ this kingdom abounds with up- 
right and liberal tradesmen who have 
strength ol‘ mind sufficient to resist a disho- 
nest act, and sensibility enough to be ashamed 
of a mean one. Men who prevent the coun- 
try from being disgraced when it is taunting- 
ly called by^oiir enemies a “ nation of shop- 
“ keepers.” 

The loan and payment of this sorry sum 
of £4^0 draw^s from Mr. Jefferys a higher 
strain of libellous insolence. He says, 
speaking of his applying for the money, 
which he indelicately did {)ersonally to the 
Prince, in the presence of several gentlemen: 
“ This application for money was, 1 believe, 
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considered by His Royal Highnessji and is 
“ so still, to be such an offence as never to 
“ be forgiven,” in plain English that llie 
Prince is devoid of every principle of com- 
mon honour and honesty, and that he who 
re(purcs justice from his hands, is snre to be 
the victim of his displeasure. 

In blabbing all the little registered cir- 
cumstances which came within the bird’s- 
eye view of tliis man, after his anger is 
awakened, he not a little resembles the 
wretched revenge of a menial dismissed for 
inisconduct,withoat a character, who repairs 
to the public-house adjoining to his late 
master’s dwelling, inveighs against his cha- 
racter, and peevishly prattles over every petty 
domestic occurrence. How fortunate is it 
for many of Mr. Jefferys’ customers, that he 
was not admitted to confidential intercourses 
in which he might have culled some real 
subiect for merited censure ! 
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^Ve a§len gth arrive at the only part of 
Mr. Jcfferys’ narrative, which ought to be 
in the smallest degree interesting to the 
public, viz. a portion of the story of the 
jewels which he furnished for the nuptials of 
His Royal Highness with the Princess of 
jBrunswick ; but before we enter upon this 
subject, as*it occurs here and hereafter in 
Mr. Jefterys’ pamphlet, it may be as well to 
examine for the sake of that chronological 
order, -vVhich Mr. JefFerys seems, for obvious 
purposes, to have disregarded ; a circum- 
.stance in which I think the public was in- 
finitely more deeply interested than in Mr. 
JefFerys’ action at law against the Prince’? 
Commissioners, and the violation, as he tu- 
midly and falsely asserts, of the verdicts of 
juries. Tliis circumstance is very faintly 
adverted toby Mr. JelFerys : in the year 
Mr. Jeftreys, liaving in May,* the preceding 
year, delivered in his accounts respecting 
the jewels furnished for the Royal Nuptials 
to the Commissioners of Ills Royal Ilighnes? 


E 
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although he was informed that Ihey .cx* 
pected owing to the excessive extravagance 
of one charge alone, viz. i’54,685, for dia- 
monds for tlie Princess of Wales, that he 
should make a deduction of ^14,000, and 
also having, like Daggerwood “ a soul above 
“ buttons,’' he determined to quit the shop 
for the senate. 

AVhether it was ambition that prompted 
him, aided by a conviction that to legislate 
for a great empire is the easiest thing in the 
world, particularly to a man who had passed 
the greater part of his life behind his counter,, 
or that Mr. JefiVeys began to doubt w hether 
his monstrous account against the Prince 
would pass muster, and to be sensible of 
those forebodings which he has stated to 
have felt at the times of advancing the loans, 
and therefore thought that to provide a 
splendid asylum from personal arrest for 
debt, was a wise and necessary precaution, 
or that he might bring his senatorial talents 
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and political integrity to a good market, I 
do not pretend to say, but although he had 
the frightful deduction of ;£14,000 hanging 
over his head, and a probability of further 
abatements, Mr. Jefferys offers himself a 
candidate for, and is elected one of the 
members for the city of Coventry, a city 
remarkable for still preserving the wooden 
effigy of one who had violated a lady‘i confix 
dcnce, upon a memorable occasion, and 
which, no doubt, in history, to the crimi- 
nal curiosity of Peeping Tom, and the be- 
neficent nakedness of Lady Godiva, will 
unite the bold ambition of Mr. Nathaniel 
Jefferys, jeweller. 

The election, for it was not without oppo- 
sition, is said to have cost Mr. Jefferys, at 
least ^6,000, which added to the splendor 
of his style of living, will account for the 
deplorable ruin which followed : at this 
time Mr. Jefferys' affairs wore so disastrous 
a complexion that his solicitors gave general 

E 2. 
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undertakings for his appearance' at the 
Sheriff’s Office, the writs issued were very 
numerous, and many of them for large sums 
of money ; one writ was sent down, which 
the officer either could not or would not 
serve, in consequence of which the Shcrift 
was sued for the debt, and obliged to pay it. 

An honest man who saw the storm ap- 
proaching which was likely to prostrate him 
before the awful tribunal of his creditors, 
would have reduced his establishment, would 
have suppressed every unnecessary comfort 
for their sake, that when the hour of respon- 
sibility and enquiry arrived, he might be 
enabled to prove that he was the victim of 
adversity, and not of ambitious extrava- 
gance. 

Well! this miserably infatuated man, 
after the drunken festivities of an expensive 
and turbulent election, returned to town, 
bedecked with senatorial honours, and the 
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happy j|dvilege of being no longer doomed to 
invisibility for six days out of the seven. 
His jewel debts, as might have been expect- 
ed, are not paid to the extent of his expec- 
tations, he becomes a house broker; at 
length he is gazetted as a bankrupt, with 
great difiiculty obtains his certificate, pays 
his creditors two miserable dividends of 
Is. 3d. and ()d. in the pound, amounting to 
,£3,500, and at length, in the year 1799» 
emerges, by tlie buoyant assistance of some 
of his relations or coinj)anions, from the 
dej)ths of ignominy, and misery, and re-ap- 
pears in a very smart fashionable shop in 
Pall Mall, in his old capacity of a jeweller 
and goldsmith ; where having defamed His 
Royal Highness in every society with the 
most voluble virulence, as the cold-blooded 
author of all his misfortunes, he has the 
meanness and infatuation to think that the 
Prince will become his patron, and accord- 
ingly applies to him for such purpose. At 
this period, never was the majesty of the re^ 



presen tative character more galliuglj|' insult- 
ed and burlesqued than in the person of Mr. 
JefFerys : in the centre of the north side of 
Pall Mall was to be seen a tradesman just 
emerged from bankruptc}^ at the close of the 
day, shutting up his shop in order to attend 
his duty in the House of Commons, as a 
member of that august seat of wisdom, elo- 
quence and wealth !! 

The late lord Camelford boasted that if 
Mr. Horne Tooke was dispossessed of his 
seat in parliament, by a vote of the house, 
he would bring in his black groom in his 
stead, and I remember that his loidship’s me- 
nace was not thought by many persons, an 
extravagant one, on account of Mr. Jefl'erys 
having found his way into that assembly. 

The mendicant letter of IMr. Jefferys to the 
Prince, whom he had so maligned, is worthy 
of notice: after mentioning to his Royal 
Highness, the house which he had taken for 
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the resl^mption of his business, he says, in 
charity one might almost wish to think, with 
the infatuation of the poor bewildered crea- 
ture who pressed his hands upon his eyes, 
and not being able to see tlie sun, pro- 
nounced that it was extinguished, “ Consci^ 
“ ous of never having done any thing to forfeit 
“ the high opinion your Royal Highness has 
frequently expressed yourself to entertain 
“ of the integrity of my conduct, I have 
every ground to hope, from your liberality, 
“ benevolence, and justice, that (upon a 
“ consideration of all the circumstances of 
“ my unhappy case) your Royal Highness' 
“ decision will be favorable to my applica- 
“ tion.” But in this fanciful illusion, as in 
“ every other calculation, formed on an idea 
“ that an appeal might be made with suc- 
“ cess to the feelings of His Royal High- 
ness, I was completely disappointed.” 
Mr. JefFerj^s, in flattering and desperate cir- 
cumstances, in sunshine and in shade, never 
relinquishes the idea of making 3, goodspecu- 
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latioii oi His Royal Highness. Il4 appeals 
for protection to I’eelings which he has out- 
raged, and meanly implores assistance from 
the liberality, benevolence, and justice, the 
very existence of which, in the rojal breast, 
he had repeatedly in his sober, as avcII as in 
his convivial moments denied. 

I 

The Prince must have been more or less 
than man to have cherished again the viper 
■who had thus stung him. 

Exasperated by this decisive and meriteef 
removal of the royal countenance, but under 
the artful pretext of patriotic veneration for 
the trial by jury, and the sacred character 
of its verdicts, now, it may be supposed, felt 
for the first lime, he caused to be printed ii:^ 
elegant type, upon fine hot-jiressed paper, 
the letter to the Prince before extracted 
from, a description of his (the writer’s) feel- 
ings thereon, and “ a statement of his ac- 
counts in the afl’airs of the Prince of Wales, 
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“ shying the amount of tlic claims of Mr, 
“ Jefferys, as established by the verdicts 
“ of jury,” Sic. &c. This statement, the 
manifest object of which was to place the 
Prince in a state of degradation, he and his 
shopmen introduced into the hand of every 
one who entered the shop, and was dis- 
persed all ov<ir the town. 

PifTures can never mislead but where they 
arc misplaced. I'lie Public will, with a 
glance of the eye, by the following state- 
inent, sec whether Mr. Jefferys is the vic- 
tim of Ro^al fraud and treachery as he has 
depicted, or whether the deductions wdiich 
he complains of, were not properly made; 
particularly as the state of the finances of 
the Prince forced his Commissioners to con- 
fine a splendid and munificent spirit, ratiicr 
to a discreet and fair remuneration, in the 
settlement of ]\Ir. Jefferjs’ account, than 
^0 a lavish allowance of extravagant gain. 
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For jewels upon the marriage of'j 

the Prince, Mr. J. received a verdict for. . j ^ 


For bond debts 2^,700 0 0 

For iewels preseuted by the Prince to the 1 
^ 1 n 1 L- -1 1* • ( ^>331 f) C 

Queen and Iloyal ramily on ins marriage } 

Total amount of Mr. J’s. demand 85,028 19 G 

Air. Jefferj^s admits that he received 68,220 IB O 


Total amount of the dehcicnces H),S08 1 6 


Mr. J. admitted before the Commissioners of 
Plis Royal Highness, that he had on his ^ « 
disbursements amounting to 


> 5;i,520 r> 

• • J 


Charged the enormous profit of 30 per cent, 
on such sums, amounting to 


js:., 


if)S 1.? 10 


Making the sum total of Mr. Jefferys’ de- ■> 

manil i 

If from the money which Mr. J. admits he ■> 

. , . ( 68,220 5 8 

received, viz ) , 

We deduct his dishursewicHts, \‘'i 3'.>,520 5 3 


Afr. Jefferys ulil, at all events, ha\e gained a ' 
net profit of 


8,700 12 4 


A sum of nearly nine thousand pounds 
net profit in Mr. Jefferys’ transactions witli 
the Prince, in addition to the vast accession 
of business which the Prince’s favours and 
known predciiclion for Mr. Jefferys roust 
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have y'oduced to him, I humbly conceive 
is not a despicable remuneration for time, 
risk, and trouble. 

But I strongly suspect that Air. Jefferys 
gained infinitely more than even this sum 
which is apparent from his statement. At 
the trial he brought his action for ^54,685, 
and the Jury gave him £ 50,997 1 which the 
foreman stated they gave on account of the 
extra trouble and brevity of time in which 
the diamonds were collected : the persons 
who valued these jewels at the trial, esti- 
mated them at only i’43,700, which will 
appear by *the records of the trial. 

When the affair came in due course be- 
fore the commissioners, agreeably to an act 
of Parliament, they examined tliree very 
honourable, impartial, And disinterested 
men in the Jewellery trade, Messrs. Cripps, 
Duval, and Prancillon: the first declared 
that he had been fifty years m the trade, 
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tliat he had examined every article c( argcci 
for by Mr. Jetl’erys, and that in his con- 
science he thought he acted liberally Avhen 
he csliinated them at d£’43,700, so that here 
was a dificrcnce of i^lO,98a between Mr. 
.feflerys’ demand and a fair valuation, in which 
he had allowed Mr. Jefferys, as a very liberal 
profit 16 per cent. The reader will' remem- 
ber that Mr. Jefferys declared before the 
Commissioners that he had charsjed the 
enormous and unexampled profit of 30 per 
rent. Mr. Cripps thought that a douceur 
of ,£’1200 was sufiicient for any extra trou- 
ble: and in this opinion jMcssrs. Uuval and 
Francillon concurred. — The gentlemen em- 
ployed by Mr. Jefi'erys on the trial to value 
the diamonds, although honourable men, 
Avere clearly int('rcstcd. 

Over and abov<‘ tliis profit in cash, Mr. 
Jeflervs received in dclx'nturcs pmjahlt in 
JnIL and Ix'aring interest at 5 per cent, per 
einnnm, the sum of £3^,026 2.s-. Id. upon 
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whicWhesays, he lost 20 To com-^ 

preheiid tliis, a reasonable mind must ponder* 
when it reflects that those debentures bore 
.such an interest, and were payable in full. 

Surely Mr. Jefferys ought to have con- 
vened a meeting of his creditors, before he 
parj;cd with his debentures at such an enor- 
mous loss. I have been well informed they 
would gladly have taken them at par. 

After Mr. Jefferys has stated in his printed 
account current, that the whole amount of 
the deficiency which he sustained on ac- 
count of the Prince, was i' 16,808 he has 
the foil}", if not the wickedness to assert, 
that such sum “ forms but a part of the loss 
“ I have sustained by this unfortunate busi- 
“ ness. 1 have proofs sufficient to make it 
“ clearly appear, that my loss, (including 
“ the deficiency of the payment) arising 
“ from a variety of circumstances that attend 
“ a state of embarrassment and distress, such 
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** as I have experienced, amounts to k sum 
“ very considerably exceeding thirty-thousand 
pounds" After Mr. Jefferys has been 
racking his brains for every little circum- 
stance which he can recollect to endeavour 
to reflect dishonour upon the Prince, 
when even the stories of two trifling 
loans repaid and settled, arc suffered to 
fill several sheets of his envenomed pamph- 
let, why does he not make out this enormous 
additional debt not noticed in his ac- 
counts ? 

If it be true, that ov('r and above the sum 
of.£l6,808, which he has solemnly stated 
in one part of his pamphlet, to be all that 
the Prince owes him. His Royal Highness 
stands further indebted to him in the sum of 
^13,192, and Heaven only knows how many 
thousands more, insduded in those vague 
words “ considerably exceeding,” then has 
Mr. Jefferys been guilty of not having made 
a complete disclosure of his effects, for if 



such ycbls existed, they would be paid in 
the whole or in part, and thus has he com- 
mitted a tVaud against his creditors. 

No, Mr. Jeffervs knows that every iota of 
charge which he could possibly glean, he 
brought forward against the Prince, in that 
cnormods account amounting to .£85,028, 
and that his sweeping clause of undefined 
and undefinable losses, which comes like the 
tail of a storm, after it is thought to have 
exhausted its rage, more pow'erful than the 
body of it, is falsely and wickedly construct- 
ed to catch the hurrying, and uninquiring 
eye of the vulgar. 

Mr. Jeffery s has endeavoured to inflame 
the public mind, by asserting that in his 
affairs with the Prince of Wales, the sanctity 
of a verdict by jury has been violated : If so 
would that great assertor of the rights of 
juries, Erskine, have been silent ? If it were 
^very Englishman would revenge the wrong, 
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the inexpiable wrong oflered to his l)irll]| ight j 
and I would be amongst the foremosl to 
rally round this consecrated palladium of 
our dearest rights, even though such a man 
as Mr. Jefferys stood next to me, in the ar- 
dent hallowed struggle. If a jury give for 
a verdict ii’lO, and the defendant can pay 

no more than is that verdict outraged ? 

« 

]\Ir. Erskine and Mr. Adam, the counsel for 
Air. Jefferys, informed him, that in what 
they did the commissioners acted in strict 
conformity with the act ol’ Parliament. 

Mr. Jefferys may have been baff 

fr 

fled ill receiving profits of lavish 
and extravagant magnitude, but if 
the powerful and Gonvincing testi- 
mony of three most honorable, im- 
partial, disinterested and competent 
men can have any weight, instead 
of Mr. Jefferys having ruined 
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by th^ Prince, he gamed in 'hard 
cash the Sum of ^15,997? from the 
Prince alone. 

I name not the debentures again, although 
had Mr. JefFerys acted with ordinary judg- 
ment or justice, every shilling lost might 
have been saved upon them. 

I have proved from his own account thajfc 
he cleared <£8,700, and the difference be- 
tween the valuation of Messrs. Cripps, Du- 
val, and Francillon, is exactly £7,297 more 

in favour of«the Prince this stalemcnt is 

unanswerable ; where then is Mr. Jefferys' 
diuppointment ? in a resistance to an enor- 
mous overcharge which for no great exertion 
would have loaded him witli unmerited af- 
fluence ; but bad he received the whole of 
his demand made out after his own fashion, 
viz. cf l6,808, he could not have saved him- 
self IVom perdition, for he became a bank- 
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rupt for ,£40,000 and paid his crqlitors in 
all ,£3,500!! 

In what vortex then were the ample pro- 
fits which he received from the Prince, and 
from an extensive and fashionable business 
for more than 17 years, swallowed up ? If 
Mr. JefFerys had displayed only mental im- 
becility in his conduct to his Royal patron, 

I would spare liim the agony of a reply 

But I forget that reflection has no pungency 
for the man who know^ing that lie is dis- 
graced, boldly and unblushingly labours to 
be thought unfortunate, and profits by the 

I 

stratagem : who with the sharp aspect of a 
half-famished vulture, with the unsparing 
keenness of his appetite, and the celerity of 
his pinion, is ever on the wing, ready to 
pounce upon his prey. The craving neces- 
sities of life call forth all the energies of the 
desperate and deserted, and until they finally 
sink, they can never feel — I cannot wound 
the feelings of Mr. JefFerys. 
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The,rock on which his fortunes were ship- 
wrecked was ambition — ambition tinctured 
with phrenzy ! — a lordly establishment, 
town-house, a princely country-house, car- 
riages, splendid dinners, routes, an awkward 
association with, and a disastrous imitation 
of his superiors, placed in the scale of order 
high^aboVe him, and finally, a contested 
election, a seat in parliament, and costly at- 
tentions which hungry corporations expect 
from their representatives ; these were the 
fatal and infallible causes which hurled this 
devoted tradesman to the abyss of igno- 
miny and perdition. His Royal Highness 
is no more responsible for such consequen* 
ces, having clearly proved that they did not 
flow from him, than he is for the man of 
slender income finding ruin by becoming 
the copyist of his dress and establishment. 

To return to Mr. Jeffery s’ attempt to rein- 
state himself in the opinion of^the public 
and the patronage of the Prince. Although 

p 2 
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his last letter to the latter eficot ad- 
dressed to His Royal Highness, dated Oc- 
tober 25, 1799f was very naturally unno- 
ticed, he has the confidence again to address 
the Prince on June 25, 1801, in which, after 
having preHy intelligibly reminded His 
Royal Highness of being the origin of his 
ruin, and having spent a great portion of 
this interval of two years in slandering the 
Prince in his shop, and in all societies to 
which he had admission, he says “ I have 
“ drawn up the inclosed statement (the one 
“ before commented upon) for that sole pur- 
“ pose, and your Royal HighnesSf I am con- 
“ fident in the perusal of it, Avill not deny to 
“ me the credit of having carefully abstained 
from all rejlect ions 071 any individual. The 
“ cruelty of iny situation has seldom, I bc- 
“ lieve, been experienced by any man : my 
“ fortune has been ruined, my character has 
“ been discredited, and my health broken 
“ by excessive anxiety. All this has been 
“ produced by placing an unlimited confidence 
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“ m a Quarter, where a doubt of its rectitude 

would have been insult." He afterwards 
adds in the same letter, “ I hope for your 
“ Royal Highness" forgiveness, if any thing 
“ I have said should hurt your feelings." 
Before Mr. Jefferys could have penned such 
a letter, he must have pretty well made up 
his mind to the certainty of the Prince hav- 
ing for ever renounced him ; or, he must have 
intended by this very letter to have produced 
such a result ; such placid confidence in the 
midst of so much misconduct ; such an im- 
pudent assurance of respect ; so tempered a 
deliverancve of audacious insinuation, so bold 
and yet so mean a supplication for forgive- 
ness, have rarely been exhibited by the head 
and heart of any man. 

A man of merely moderate ftielings would 
have thought that Mr. Jeflerys would have 
looked upon all further notice from the 
Prince as hopeless : but receiving no answer, 
it would seem that he always expected one. 
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Hie liad the vanity to think that His IRoyal 
Highness would at least honour liim with 
some reply, even though it were such an 
one as Voltaire once returned to an imper- 
tinent person who had worried him with 
continual letters. 

“ Monsieur, 

“Jesuismort; ainsijenc 
** pourrai plus desormais avoir I’honneur de 
** vous repond re.” 

Sir, 

I am dead ; I shall therefore 
not have the honour of answering you. 

The Prince treated IVfr. Jeffery s’ appli- 
cations with the contempt they merited. 

If the Prince ever acted ungratefully to 
Mr. Jefferys, it was that His Royal High- 
ness gave up Mr. Jefferys, when it seems 
that Mr. Jefferys was determined tiever to 
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give up the Prince. He accordingly with 
“ nil desperandum,” glittering before his 
imagination, sends on the 4th January 1803, 
another, and an oppressively long letter of 
recapitulation, such as is sometimes written 
to a relation in a distant region, after a long 
lapse of silence, and a dread that the for- 
mer correspondence had miscarried. This 
letter is worthy of notice for two reasons, 
first, because it affects a tone of artful pe- 
nitence for the insults and outrages which he 
has oft'ered to His Royal Highness, by saying, 
“ If, sir, you should be of opinion that in any 
“ iiistancol have expressed myself with too 
“ much warmth on the subject of my great 
“ losses, I beg of 3 'our Royal Highness to 
“ consider not only what I have suffered, 
“ but that like all men in misfortune, I have 
“ many enemies to misrepresent and traduce 
“ my conduct and character.’* The craft 
of the writer was to make the Prince believe 
that all the low and scuriloijs traduction 
issued by Mr. Jefferys, originated with those 
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yho naturally, and as duty demanded^ com- 
municated it to His Royal Highness. It 
is secondly worthy of attention, because, 
Mr. Jetihrys still adhering, with the noxious 
fondness of the ivy, to the Prince, with that 
disgusting impertinence to which the reader 
must by this time be familiarized, reminds 
His Royal Highness of the great favours 
which he has conferred upon him in Par- 
liament; he says in modest guise “that I 
“ have not omitted such opportunities as 
“ my limited situation has atforded, of 
“ shewing every respect I could to your 
“ Royal Highness; I beg to rcter you to 
“ the part I took in the debate, iji the house 
“ of Commons, on the subject of your Royal 
“ Highness’ claims to the Cornish arrears. 
“ I also heg to call to your recollectio7i, that 
“ at the period preceding the general elec- 
“ tion, when my friends in Coventry de- 
“ sired me to bring down a colleague of my 
“ own nomipation, 1 immediately oifered 
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“ to your Royal Highness lo introduce 
“ any gentleman of yotir recommendation. 

The first service alluded to was, that Mr. 
Jcfferys invalidated, (as far as the power of 
sincerity extends) by his abuse of His Royal 
Highness without the walls of the house, 

e 

the .brief but fulsome eulogium, which, 
upon the subject of the Prince’s claims to 
an account of the arrears of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, he pronounced upon His Royal 
Highness within those walls ; and that having 
spoken what he did not believe, and what 
he had a tjrousand time declared to be di- 
ametrically the reverse, he sets a per centage 
upon his hollow encomium, and presents it 
for remuneration to the Prince. 

This tradesman was so completely out 
of his element, that in St. Stephens he still 
thought he was sitting behind his counter, 
that every vote Avas dot and c^rry one, and 
that to speak in favour of a Prince whom he 
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abhorred, was as chargeable as any trinket 
in tlie glass cases of his Magazin de bijoux. 

In the second demand for reward (and 
Mr. JefFerys seems not yet to bo divested of 
the hope of it) this man appears in the 
novel character of borough-monger, and 
thinking, or rather wishing the Prinoe to 
think, that he had demands upon him, he 
offers to introduce any nominee of His Royal 
Highness to the election of the good and 
very courteous people of Coventry, without 
any previous knowledge of his political or 
private integrity. Mr. JefFcrys«.did know 
that such a sacred trust ought not to have 
been delegated, but he offers it from obvi- 
ously the most mercenary motive, for he 
afterwards sets a price upon it to the 
Prince. 

How the good folks of Coventry could 
make such an ofl’er, and how they could 
elect Mr. Jefferys a second time is incx- 
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plicable. — I do not mean to offend tlieni# 
but the memorable impromptu of Queen 
Elizabeth upon her entrance into that great 
and antient city, irresistibly shoots athwart 
my mind. 


Our royal Majesty 
Is very glad to see 
Ye men of Coventry ; 

Good lord ! what foels they be.” 


Whether the Coventry electors were pos- 
sessed with a romantic fondness for the 
person, or manners, or eloquence, or inde- 
pendence of spirit or respectability of situ- 
ation of Mr. Jefferys, I know not. Luckily 
for a group of suffering creditors, Mr. Jef- 
ferys could prevail upon no one to qualify 
him previous to his second election, and upon 
the hearing of the petition against him, he 
was reduced to the rank of common citi- 
zens. I have often thought that the facility 
with which a desperate man, if 9.II confidence 
in his honour is not exhausted, may be 
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qualified for election, be open to great 
abuses — In offering himself without a shilling 
in his pocket, and without being able to 
prevail upon any friend or acquaintance to 
trust him with the temporary transfer of an 
estate of freehold or copyhold of the value 
of ^300 per annum, upon a promise of rc- 
conveying it to its original owner, Mr, Jef- 
ferys displayed that desperate hardihood of 
character which seems to have attended him 
through life, and with the good fortune 
which frequently accompanies the daring, 
had nearly proved successful, for no one 
but a person so situated as Mr. Jelfervs, 
could have excited the suspicion of want of 
qualification. 

Tlie Prince of course took no notice of 
this letter. Mr. Jefl'ervs, as it might be fair- 
ly expected, Avas of no service to His Royal 
Highness in his application for the arrears 
of the Dutchy of Cornwall, beyond the ad- 
dition of his vote ; the Prince’s pretensions 
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were a|;ly and eloquently urged and eluci- 
dated by an honourable and learned mem- 
ber, Sir Thomas Manners Sutton, (then at- 
torney-general to the Prince) who made a 
strong impression upon the house. 

The member for Coventry was of course, 
fron\his*habits and want of education, un- 
equal to support a debate : if the trifling 
observation which fell from him, had been 
conscientiously delivered, his oath as a mem- 
ber, and common honour as a man, demand- 
ed that he never should have mentioned the 
matter to^ the Prince in the sliape ol' a fa- 
vour, and contemplating a mercenary return. 

In a long prattling story, such as an angry 
old gossiping nurse disappointed of hercaiH 

die fee, might indulge in, respecting Mr. 

— ^ • 

Jefferys’ visit to Brighton, which has no re- 
lationship with his case, and which is only 
introduced for the purpose of endeavouring 
to wound the Princes feelings, like the fly 



upon the chariot wheel which exclaimed 
“ what a dust I make.” Mr. Jefferys as- 
sumes the importance of having awakened 
the anxious curiosity of the Prince as to the 
n)otives of such a visit. 

Still unchecked by the irrevocable dis- 
gust, and unalterable contempt of His Roy- 
al Highness, this man has once more the 
audacity, (for really painful as it is to use 
so coarse a name, no other is so applicable) 
ou the 26 Jan. I8O6, to write another letter 
to the Prince, begging, or rather demanding 
of him, the sum of 400 guineas to place his 
son in the profession of the law : this letter 
it is scarcely necessary to tell the reader in 
Mr. JetFerys’ own language, “ was like all 
“ the previous applications totally disre- 
“ garded.” 

Mr. Jefferys has boasted of his co-opera- 
tion and familiarity with the menibeis of 
the present administration, when tliey were 



Ill opposition : the fact is, (my authority is 
an indubitable one) they most fortunately 
for them, never admitted him to their courv- 
oil ; he was only admitted to those dinners 
whicli were open to all who chose to pur- 
chase a ticket of admission. 

A gentleman who knew the fact, assured 
me that the unhappy man expressed him- 
self uncommonly pleased and flattered, by 
being suffered to join a party which origi- 
nated and closed in the follow ing w himsical 
manner: in consequence ofanintimaci’ which 
liadlong subsisted between the present Trea- 
surer oftfic Navy, II. B. Sheridan, Esq. and 
Wright the Bailiff, rvho kept a fashionable 
lock-u]> house in Carey Street, the latter, 
one day requested the former to use his in- 
terest in procuring sonic situation for his 
son, to which the Treasurer replied, that he 
had no personal influence, but from his great 
friendship for Wright, and in consideration 
of the many kindnesses whieii he had re-t 



ceivcd from him, he would immediately go 
to Mr. Dundas, (now Lord Viscount Mel- 
ville.) 

Mr. Sheridan, on this occasion, very kind- 
ly and faithfully kept his promise, and ac- 
tually went to Mr. Dundas, the then Secre- 
tary. “ Dundas,” says the witty member, 
“ I am come to ask a favour of you, tor 
“ w’hilst Pitt and you live, by Heavens ! you 
‘‘ will keep all the good things to yourselves, 
“ will you give me something for the son of 
“ a Bailiff', to whom I owe infinite obliga- 
“ lions The Secretary with that good hu- 
mour and generosity for w'hich he has ever 
been celebrated, laughed heartily at the sin- 
gularity of the application, and promised 
an immediate gratification of his wishes. 


Accordingly the young man w'as soon after- 
wards sent out in a handsome situation to 
the Island of Ceylon, where after he had 
been settled for three years, he died in the 
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receipt of a thousand a yeaii Immediately 
after the appointment had been promised, 
Wright waited upon Mr. Sheridan, to return 
him thanks, upon wliich the latter said, 
“ Wright! I do not want your thanks, you 
“ are very welcome, but you shall give me 
“ a dinner for this, and we will di le in 
“ Carey Castle, (the lock-up house).” The 

bailiff asked Sir C s B Mr. JefFerys, 

and two or three other men well known 
for the inanity of their purses, and the spe- 
culative turn of their minds, to meet Mr. 
Sheridan: they all spent a very jovial day. 
As the guests w'ere taking up their hats to 
depart, Mr. Sheridan called them together, 
and with a look of the most ridiculous so- 
lemnity, said, “ Gentlemen, let us keep this 
“ meeting a profound secret, for if Mr. 
“ Pitt should hear of it, he "will say that 
“ Wright has, with a view to some fresh 
“ political movement, entertained all the 
“ monied interest of the kingdom.” 
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Except in this instance, no member of the 
opposition familiarly associated with Mr. 
Jefferys ; the charms of his manners, the cap- 
tivations of his conversation, the respectabi- 
lity and variety of liis situations in life (for 
since he relinquished his shop in Pall Mall, 
after his bankruptcy, he became an aucti- 
oneer, a furnisher of houses for resMe, and a 
money-lender and a negotiator of bills, in 
conjunction with a person who provided the 
money (and the imposing purity of his mo- 
rals, were principally known to and relished 
by his Waiwickshire Irieiids— kind and con- 
fiding creatures! may they by their future 
electioneering discrimination, emancipate 
themselves from a sportive sarcasm of good 
Queen Bess; otherwise the disgrace of be- 
ing sent to and from Coventry, may become 

pretty nearly equal. 

# 

We now come to Mr. Jefl'erys’ eominenfs 
upon the 
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‘CHAIS^GE IN THE ADMINISTRATION/ 

Immediately upon the death of Mr. Pitt, 
and the Prince’s party coming into power, 
he concludes, from his eminent services 
rendered to tlte Prince and to the parly in 
and out of p.-rliament, that he should in- 
stantaneously iiave “ some well earned pro- 
“ vision to render the remainder of his lifj 
“ easy and tranquil.” Can it be believed ? 
he attacks Ilis Royal liiglmess again on the 
12th March 1800‘, with another long letter, 
reminds him of the old story of the settled 
loans, the visit to his house, promises of sup- 
port, &c. and concludes by trusting that the 
Princo “ will decide upon this occasion, in 
“ a manner gratifying to the public opinion, 
“ to his exalted station, and to Mr. Jelferys’ 
“ urgent ease.” 

On the same day he discharges another let- 
ter to Lord Moira, in Avhich he modestly 
reminds his noble correspondent of the sup- 

c 2 
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port he a^brdcd to the present administra- 
tion “ while in opposition, in their most un- 
“ popular moments,’" and concludes by 
hoping they will not now forsake him. 

On the same day, he issues another letter 

from his fruilful portfolio to the Right Ho- 

« 

nourable C. J. Fox, to the same effect as thfc 
last, and six da3"s afterwards another epistle 
to the present Lord High Chancellor, telling 
him that he intends to publish his case a- 
gainst the Prince, and to avail himself of his 

f 

lordship’s note, written to him with the con- 
fidence of a gentleman, when ho advocated 
his cause in court ; and with his accustomed 
insolence arising from a conviction of the 
merited fatality of his applications, and in 
the spirit of that ill-starred ostentatious 
pride, which the reverses of fortune could 
make no impression upon, concludes by tel- 
ling his lordship that as the Prince of Wales 
sanctioned the i)ubIicalion of the private 
correspondence of the King, the Dulie of 
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York and himself (the Prince) respecting his 
claims to military rank, he is resolved to 
publish against Ilis Royal Highness. 

Without objecting to the equality of the 
rank of this man, and that of the heir appa- 
rent, it may be right to remind the reader 
that Jthe 'correspondence which Mr. Jefferys 
quotes as a precedent, was in some degree 
official, and the subject wholly constitu- 
tional, and therefore the analogy between 
the publication of such a correspondence, 
and that of a tissue of falsity, calumny, and 
misrepresented confidence, to extort money, 
is destroyed. What followed Lord Erskine 
treated his application with silence. The 
Prince of Wales returned the long epistle 
sent to him unopened — Lord Erskine is re- 
markable for his urbanity, and his attention 
to his correspondents. — What must he have 
thought of Mr. Jeffery’s conduct to His 
Royal Highness to turn his back upon his 
former client, and treat his letter with the 
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contempt of silence ! If lie really thought 
that IMr. Jefferys had not basoly for- 
feited the countenance of the Prince in 
the support he once promised him, namely 
as a tradesman, would he not have inter- 
fered ? would he not have said to ihe^ Prince, 
Although this miserable man has tor- 
“ mented you a good deal with his appli- 
cations ; although he has no claim in jus- 
'• tice upon your Royal Highness, yet in my 
humble opinion tliere is something hard 
“in his case, and some token of your Royal 
•“ Highness’ gracious commiseration for an 
“ imprudent tradesman who once had the 
“ honour of serving you, may not be mis- 
“ applied.” — Lord Krskine would not have 
hesitated so advising, had he not seen under 
its tattered mantle the real and hideous form 
and shape of Mr. Jefl’ery’s chai'acter. 

The presumption of Mr. Jefferys addres- 
sing Mr. Pox as a political co-adjutor, was 
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of course treated by the honourable and 
eloquent statesman with scorn. 

Still undaunted, Mr. JefFerys writes a let- 
ter, which occupies three pages, closely 
printed, of his book, to Colonel M’Mahon 
the Secretary of His Royal Highness, in 
which he* abuses the Prince in the most of- 
fensive manner, and reminds one of a men- 
dicant who having followed a passenger a 
long way, imploring his charity, and trying 
to soften his feelings, by a faintly uttered 
catalogue of diseases and miseries, and find- 
ing that he cannot move him, suddenly 
changes his tone, and converts his blessings 
into imprecations. 

Lord Moira returned an answer to the 
letter he received from JMr. Jefi'erys, di- 
reeling Mr. Jefi'erys to wait upon him. Jf 
Mr. Jeficrys had permitted the recollection 
of his infamous slander, and breach ol' faith 
towards the Prince, to have accompanied 
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him from his house in Pall Mall to St. James' 
Place, he could not have been surprized, 
as he says he was, at what followed. His 
lordship told him, as he admits, that his 
“ conduct was scandalous in writing such a 
“ letter to Colonel M'Mahon, and that he 
“ should think it his duty to persuade His 
“ Royal Highness never more to notice 
him ; that his conduct was a fit subject 
“ for the attention of an Attorney General, 

“ and compared his intention to publish a 
“ review of the Prince’s conduct, to the 
threatening letter of a felon to extort 
“ money/’ Lord Moira also, as I jiave been 
well informed, pointed to the door, and or- 
dered him to retire. 

If I had not placed Mr. Jefferys in his 
proper colours before the public, this in- 
terview and such sentiments, sufficient to 
have pierced to the heart’s core, any man 
whose baseness had not devoured his feel- 
ings, must have struck conviction upon 
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every jnind. It would be a waste of time, 
though a delightful one, to dilate Upon a 
character so well known and so honoured as 
that of my Lord Moira ; even Mr. Jefferys 
has not attacked it. 

Impressed by the noble aspect of digni- 

t 

fied virtue, the approaching assassin, with 
his hand upon his dagger, has sometimes 
been known to tremble, and turn away. 

Trom authority I have been assured, that 
the Prince, since his friends came into 
power, qpt of pity to the reduced situation 
of a man wdio had once been his tradesman, 
although convinced that it was the result 
of his own misconduct, had it in contem- 
plation to bestow upon him Four Thousand 
Pounds; but the Royal generosity was 
restrained by the irresistible advice of those 
who never would have counselled His Royal 
Ilighness from an act of charity, had they 



mot known that the object was eo wholly 
unwortliy of his benevolence. 

The wretched trash that follows in Mr. 
Jefterys’ pamphlet, is scarcely wot thy of 
notice. He dedicates a supj)leinental chap- 
ter to the Princess of Males and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, who have as much conncctidn with 
his supposed grievances, as the vaccine 
inoculation. Their names are evidently 
used to assist the sale of his work. Her 
Royal Highness, whose situation would in- 
deed be deplorable if her virtues and man- 
ners inspired admiration only in such a 

f 

breast as ]Mr. J cilery’s, (should she ever think 
of one so unworthy of lier gracious notice) 
will not fail to sec through the motive of his 
adulation, in the cherished expectation of 
having it one day in ids power to send in 
either a bill, or a niendieatil letter, soliciting 
the honour of becoming her jeweller, as the 
future Queen of the Hrilish Empire, for hav- 
ing written a few dull lines in her favour. 
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M^s. Fitzherbert is abused without mercy 
to this lady, he has also, in the cant of : 
field incthodist, addressed a moralizim 
letter, because, having failed in his stra 
tagems of making her serviceable to hi: 
purpose, and having in consequence neve 
omitted every opportunity to insult her, h« 
kiv)ws*that he can expect nothing furthei 
from her. Charles the First used to say, 
“ the devil of rebellion doth commonly turn 
“ himself into an angel of reformation. 

I have now nearly done with Mr. Jef- 
fervs. The country will not wonder at the 
heavy burthens which we endure, and how 
little of what we toil for avc can expect to en- 
joy, when in the course of unfolding Mr. 
jefferys’ character, we discover that a single 
tradt'sinan, in executing a few orders for the 
Heir Apparent amounting to £ 59 , 520 , has 
the unblushing rapacity to dQjmand a clear 
j)rofit of F25,580, a very large portion of 
which I have proved that he received. If 
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t|ie public is to be so served wl)at melan- 
choly apprehensions may we not brood over? 

Mr. Jefferys has afforded fresh reason for 
erecting an inquisition upon the expen- 
diture of the public mone}^ for directing a 
a vigilant eye towards those who are em- 
ployed in the service of government, and for 
guarding against imposition. 

Thus far Mr. Jefferys’ pamphlet may not 
be wholly without some benefit. Tliat a- 
Hiongst those who will take the trouble of 
reflecting, it can do no injury to the charac- 
ter of His Roval IIi2:hncss I am confident. 
Curiosity, and the rank of the parlies at- 
tacked, have alone given it circulation. 
The arrow recoils upon the hand Avhich dis- 
charged it. Those who read and reflect, 
will see throughout, the operations of a little 
mind under the influence of ambition, (but 
not of tliat aspiring spirit which ennobles 
eyen its victim,) ever active in stratageips, 
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sharply looking out for opportunities to con- 
vert every event into cash, and treasuring in 
its mercenary memory every petty domestic 
occurence, for the base purpose of future 
publication, as a mean and narrow concep- 
tion of interest might suggest : they will see 
a mind thus constructed, in all its elements, 
ill ppa’cily, pride, ruin, and revenge. 

If Mr. Jefferys has succeeded in affecting 
the public feeling with respect to his present 
situation, having thought it right'before 1 
sent a work like this into the world, to en- 
quire into and ascertain it, I shall have it 
in my power to tranquillize those feelings 
upon that subject. 

Mr. JelTcrys resides in a genteel house in 
Pall Mall, keeps a handsome establishment 
of servanls, and enjoys the income of a com- 
fortable settled fortune, recently derived 
from liis late father-in-law. However, his 
means are infinitely short of the prodigality 
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of his habits, and he draws for the deficien- 
cy, upon a highly fertile ingenuity, long and 
profoundly conversant in all the modes of 
raising money, by means not the most ho- 
nourable. 

In this statement, I am supported, by se- 
veral persons, who having suffered by his 
practices, will gladly embrace the oppor- 
tunity of proving them in a court of justice. 

If I have been a little prolix, or tautolo- 
gical, it has been owing to the irregularity 
of Mr. Jeffery s' statement. 

The shepherd says in homely phrase, “ a 
crooked knife requires a crooked sheath.” 



POSTSCRIPT. 


Further Fartiailars of the Loan oj 

,£’1,585 11s. 7d> 7 if erred to in page 2G. 

This sum was due from Mrs. Fitzherbertto 
the house of JMcssrs. .Icifcrys and Jones, sil- 
versmifhs, the payment of which they presst'd* 
but not so peremptorily as j\Ir. N. Jcti'erys, 
for obvious reasons, has stag'd. His Royal 
Highness umlerstanding that Mr. N. Jet- 
ferys was related to the gentleman of that 
name in the firm of the above house, re- 
quested Mr. ^v . JelFcrys to settle this account 
with them, which Mr. N. Jetl’erys did, not by 
paying down the money as he lias asserted, 
but by giving his own bills at from six and 
eight months. Mr. N. Jeft'erys acknowledges 
that His Royal Highness paid the sum to 
him in three months, so*that IMr. N. Jefferys* 
rapacious appetite did not pass wholly un- 
gratified in this petty transaction, although* 
it was as a mere Sanduich in his way. 
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Thus Mr. N. Jefferys not only profited by 
this transaction, but was not put to the 
trouble of raising the money* 

In addition to the numberless favours Mr. 
N. JejfFery’s experienced from the Prince of 
Wales, it is an undoubted fact, that by 
the patronage and recommendation of His 
Royal Highness, he executed orders for 
Marriage Jewels, &c. to the amount of 
£50^000 for the Duke of York. 



THE 


RECANTATION 

OF 

Mr. N. JEFFERYS. 


\YE were not alittle surprised, last Sunday, 
to perceive that this vulgar libeller had 
omitted to insert in the Observer ^ the adver- 
tisement of his pamphlet, and substituted in 
its room a notice to the public soliciting 
tlu'ir favours in the resumed character of an 
Auctioneer^, &c. U pon enquiry we find that, 
apprehensive of the consequences which may 
follow' his audacious attack on the Heir 
Apparent, and perhaps dreading further 
chasliseinent and exposure from the enemies 
of his licentious publication, he has Avith- 
drawii his advertisements from the public 
prints, and means to discontinue the sale 
of Ins Poison. It may therefore be expect- 



that Mr. Jeffcrys will shortly read 
Kbcantation to the world. Of siame such 
% man must be utterly devoid ; but gwii is 
generally accompanied by terror, and fear 
ot|en wrings a confession from the con- 
demned criminai ||hosc heart is unsoftened 
by repentance. To this motive must be at- 
tributed the recent conduct of M.. 'Jefferys, 

I 

who has also made application, (according 
to the very respectable authority from which 
pur information is derived) through the me- 
dium of several distinguished noblemen, for 
the Royal Pardon. 


Mr, Jefferys may indeed petition, but 
fmta such a source, what can a being so ab- 
ject and fallen expect but silence and 

CONTEMPT ! 


*• The Liob prej’S not upon Carcase*?/* 


Sept, 13, IP 06 , 


Yot.NIC«, 


by W. CloiAcs* Villien* Street > SU*od. 










